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The study focused on the special education 
identification through plaCMmnt procedures for nildy handicapped 
students in one school district in order to: (1) describe vhat 
occurred in the decision making process in relation to what was 
"supposed" to occur, and (2) analyze collected data to identify 
factors which influenced decisions. Data were collec^-ed at three 
aiiddle schools by using noted observations, tape recordings of 
Meetings, tape recorded interviews of individuals involved in the 
process, and collected docunents. Observations revealed that 
procedural steps were indeed followed, Imt decisions were influenced 
by factors unaddressed or assuned in the vritten procedures. The 
underlying assumptions of the procedures did not fit the reality of 
the school organization. Data analysis su^ested four sujor factors 
which influenced decisions in the special education identification 
through placM»nt process: (1) individuals continued to be decision 
makers despite the reguiremnt that groups (teams) be used for 
decision making; (2) school personnel had limited time available for 
team meetings and procedural steps w^re lengthy: (3) information 
systems did not facilitate the flow of available inforamtion; and (4) 
limited interventions at the regular classroom level encouraged 
referral and placement decisions. The study foiuid that procedural 
requirements operate within organizational constraints, suggesting 
that huawn and bureaucratic influences be considered when developing 
or changing procedures for making decisions atout prospective si^cial 
education students. (Author/CL) 
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THf IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT PROCESS 
FOR MILDLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Carol Byler Massanari 

B.A.« Elementary Education, Goshen College, 1971 
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This study focused on the special educatkm identification through 
placement proceckires of ont school district in cx^der to: 1) describe 
what occurred in the decision making prMASS in relation to what was 
"supposed" to occur, and 2) analyze collected data to identify factors 
which bfifluenced ctecisions. The re^arch problem was defined as: 
Given the written, logk:al, rational procedures surrounding the 
identification through placement process for mildly handicapped 
populations, what factors have influenced the decisions made about 
these children? 

Data were collectiKl at three middle schools by using noted 
observations, tape recordings of meetings, tape recorded interviews 
of individuals involved in the process, and oMIected documents. All 
interviews were transcritMKi verbatim and tape recordings of meetings 
were kept int^t for veriHcation and elaboration of field notes. 
During the analysis plwse, the writer reviewed all of the cc^!ected 
data, developed conceptual catc^ries based on various pieces of data, 
compared data within categories, compared categories, noted recurring 
themes, identified rtiationships between various pieces of data, and 
di^overed factors whkh influer^ed ctecisions based on identified 
relationships. 
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ObservaticNis revealed that procedural steps were incieed followed, 
but decisions were influenced by factors unaddressed or assuimtd in 

9 

the written procedures. The underlying assumptions of the procedures 
did not fit the reality of the school organization. Data analysis 
suggested four major factors which Influenced decisions in the special 
education identification through placement process: ' 1) Individuals 
continued to be decision makers despite the requirement that groups 
(teams) be used for decision mailing; 2) school personnel had limited 
time available for team meetings and procedural steps were lengthy ; 
3) information systems did not facilitate the flow of avaikible Informa- 
tion; and 4} limited interventions at the regular classroom level 
encouraged referral and placement decisions. 

The most important Implication of this study was that proc<Eidural 
requirements operate within organizational constraints. This would 
require that human and bureaucratic influences be considered when 
developing or changfaig procedures for maicing ctecistons about 
prospective spectel education students. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introductic^ 

Purpose and Problem 

Categorixlng and labeling, separating one group from another, 
(H* grouping by ft set of shared characteristics bav^ been conmKMi practice 
since the beginning of time when hufnans first named the animals and 
plants. This practice of separating and categorizing has been followed 
steadfastly in the field of education, especially in the past 60 years 
(Kirp, 197<la, 1974b). However, the pr«:tlce has come under a 
great deal of scrutiny as society has become more concerned with equality 
and constitutional rights. The major challenge has not been perceived as 
a need to do away with categorization or grouping, l>ut, rather, how to 
make fc>etter or more accurate deciskms abcwt stuchents (Adelman, 1979a; 
Hobbs, 1975; Rogow & David, 1974). Emphasis has been given to 
developing polk:ies and procedures which ensure that students' civil 
rights have been protected and their educational needs met in an unbia^^d. 
fair manner (Poland, Ysseldyke, Thurlow, & Mirkin, 1979). 

Much of the recent concern with the fallacies of grouping (Kirp, 
1974a) has followed an increase in attention to civil rights (Mercer, 
1974) and has continued to be a major educational concern as special 
education servkes have grown. The effort to establish equal 
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access to education for all childt-en has generated tmiltipie problems 
with regard to apprc^riate placement decisions (Reynolds, 1980) . 
Arguments in courts and legislatures have resulted in laws mjtllning policies 
that schools have been required to follow in ictentifying students for 
special education (Gallagher, 1974; Kirp, 1974b; Turnbuli, 1981). 
Nonetheless, change in law "{has] not ensure! d] altered school behavior** 
(Kirp, Kuriloff, & Buss, 1? j. When pi^lic policy has been effective, 
procedural changes at the local level necessarily have fcrilowed 
(lannKcone, 1981). Policy formation has been (miy a beginning; it 
has had to be accompanied by policy impl^nentatton (Ballard-CamfAKsil 
& Semmel, 1981), which has required that polkry be translated into 
workable procedures. This generally has been the responsibility of 
the educatiorml administrator. 

Educatkmal administrators have beai influenced greatly by 
Weber's theory of tniremicaracy ; thus, schools Y»ve been perceived as 
administered by experts wIk> have made decisions based on rattonal 
«Hnpirk:al processes or procedures (Owens, 1970). These same 
administrators supposedly have designed proceckires to maximize the 
efficiency, effectiveness, and apprc^riateness of decision nuking by 
others within their or^nlzations. The underlying assumption has been 
that impieirontation of a set of rational prtx:edures has assured that 

decisions have been made appropriately . Ot^ step that h»s been 

f 

advocated in dealing with problems of special educatk>n identification and 
placement has been the design of a clear set of administrative proceckires 
(Patton, 1976) whk:h, assuming the procedures have been followed, has 
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assured the (mblk of appropriate decisk>n making with regard to children 
who need special educatkm services. 

Some have challenc^ the notion that schools have been rational 
organizatiCNis (March & Olsen, 1976) . These authors have ctepicted 
schools as complex social organizations cl^racterized by ambiguity and 
organized chaos (Cohen, March^ & Olsen, 1976). The participants in the 
organization were viewed as "decision makers* .nd "prt^lem solvers," but 
the "deciskm infiuencers" were seen as being im>re complex than traditk>nal 
administrative tlH>ory has assumed (March & Olsen, 1976). Even tNH^h 
procedures have guided decision making processes logically, March and 
Oisen have proposed that other variables have aff^ted decistons. 

Even with clearly written procedures, deciskins about students 
still have been questioned. Variation hi application of procedures 
(Bradley & Howe« 1980; Weatherley t Lipsky, 1977), o>nfusk>n re^rding 
definitions (Hallahan & Kauffman, 1977; Reyrnlds, 1979), bias (Ysseldyke 
& Algozzine, 1979), and inadequacy of test instrimi^ts (Ysseldyke 6 
Algozzine, 1979) have OHitinuef^to be cited as prt^iem areas in 
identirK:ation and pl^ef^nt of. mildly handk:ap|:^ students. Some of 
the solutions recommended have included better training, more 
specifically written procedures, and even changes in policy. While 
these suggestions may Iwve been valid and appropriate, the extent to 
which they have assured quality education lus remained untested 
(Battard-Campbell & Semmeil, 1981). If champas which produce more 
rules have rrat resolved problems and if over emphasis on standards 
and routines has decreased /lexibility, then it would be diffkiult to 
respond to unk^ue, indivkJial raeds tl»t arise (iannaccone, 1961). 
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Before pcdicies are changed, the process from identification until 
placement (noted as the ktentifk^tion through placement process in the 
remainder of this report) has needed to be examined as it functi<ms in 
the organization. Research on the various aspects of testing, behavioral 
characteristics of handicapped students, and teaching methodology has 
contributed to special education theory In general, but a paucity of 
theory has existed in the area of developing and implemcMiting special 
et^cation polk:ies and procedures (Ballard-Camfi^ll & Semmell, 1981; 
Burrdio, 1973) . In effect, adminstrators have been forced to design, 
implement, and supervise special eckjcation procedures according to 
legal, ethk:al, politk::ai, and /or (i^rscxial convictions rather than on the 
fc»sis of empiricat data. 

Research investigating decisk»i making about siuctents has been 
carried (Hit for over 30 years, but only recently have studies of the 
special educattcm identificatmn thrcHigh placement process in operatkm 
t>een reported (Kirp, Kuriloff, t Buss, 1975; Paton, 1976; Ysseldyke 
e Thurlow, 1980). These recent studtes have bec^n to describe the 
identification through placement process as it has functioned in school 
settings. Additi<M>al ctescriptive studies carried out in other settings 
with differing sets of procedures have been needed. Further, there 
has been a need for syst«natk: analysis of the observations on which 
the descripticms have t>een t^sed in an effort to devetc^ a theoretical 
base which can guide the ctevelopiment and implementation of |x>licies 
and procedures. 

This research has arisen from the neiKj to 1) provide further 
description of the process of identifying and placing mitcfly handicapped 
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students in special education programs in the public school setting (the 

organization), and 2) analyze the data to understand why the process 

operates as it does. The original guiding question for this research was 

stated as: "What is the nature of the identification through plactsinent 

process for mildly handicapped students?" More sp<scifically, the 

research problem has been defined as: 

Given the written, logical, rational procedures 
surrounding the identification through placement 
process for mildly handicapped populations, what 
factors have influeiKed the decisions made about 
these children ? 



Definitions 

In order to provide a common base of understanding. It has 

been necessary to define some of the lerminology basic to this research . 

Special Ecfeication . Special Education has been defined as . 

the provision of services additional to, Mjpplentaitary 
with, or different from those provided in the regular 
schocrf program by a systematic modificatkm and 
adaptation of instructional techniques, materials, and 
equipment to meet the needs of exceptiomil children. 
(Public School Code, NMSA 22-13 6, Supp., 1979) 

Identification through pl^:ero«fit process . This has included 
all the steps /»:ti<ms tak«i in an effort to dt ermine whk:h students 
receive special educational services. Referral, screening, diagnosis, 
ajf^d^pta^enmnt have been inducted in the process. 

1. Referral has been the first step in the process and has 
involved someone (usually the teacher) noting some deficiemry in a 
student and passing that information on to an indivicfcial or team of 
individuals respcHisible for screening. 
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2. Screening has been a process by which further informatkm 
(including kMhavioral observations, reports from other tcsachers, 
cumulative folder Information, and achievemoit tests) Nis iMen cdlected 
and analyzed. Based cm an analysis of this informatkm, a decision was 
made to refer or not to refer the sUictent for a complete educational 
evaluation. 

3. Diagnosis has ccNisisted of living a battery of tests 
(including an intelli^nce test) administered to the student by a 
certified professional. 

4. Placenwnt has invcdved a cteterminatkMi of wtuit program best 
fits the student's needs. This decision has been based on the 
information gathered during ail previous steps in the process. Because 
of the requirements outlined by both federal and state regulations, 
this deciskin was to be macte by a team of professicmals rather than 
one individual. 

Mildly handicapped . For purposes of this research the term 
mildly handicapped has referred to non~ severe learning disabled (LD) 
and non-severe behavkwally disorctered (BD) students. These are 
students whose disorders have not been so severe that the disability 
was immediately apparent. Definitions of both categories have heen 
taken from A Plan for the Delivery of Special Education Services in 
New Mexico: Regulations (Proposed) ( 1979) . 

tD : a learning disabled child is one with normal 
intelligence who exhbits one or more significant 
cfeficits in the essential learning process or perception, 
and iifq^ulse or nK>toF function. These defkits may 
be demon St rated vert>ai!y or non- verbally . A 
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discrepancy between expedited and actual acacfemk: 
achlevCT^nt is observable. These problems are 
not primarily the result of visual impaired, hearing 
impaired, physical handicaps, irental retardation, 
emotional disturbance, lack of opportunity to learn, 
lack of experic^e with the English langu^e or 
cultural differences . 

BD: Within the educatkmai setting, ^he behaviorally 
disordered child Is mMi whose b^iavk^ may be 
discordant in relationships with others and /or whose 
acaderak achievement may be impaired due to an inability 
to learn utlllziiKp the presented teaching technk|ues. 
The child's current iiehavtor manifests either an 
extreme or a persistent failure to adapt and function 
intellectually, emotionally, or socially at a level 
ccMnmensurate with the child's chronological age. 

h^iltidisciprfinary team . In an effort to assure that decisions 

about students related to special education have been made with 

ade<)uate input and with less bias, federal and state regulations 

(The Rehabilitation Act of 1973; New Mexico State Standards , 
1976) have mandate the use of a group of professkmals in mich 
decisk>n making. The group QWffri9ership has been drawn from a 
variety of fields and cmild change de|M»iding on the nature of the 
decision. For this reason, three types of teams were observed in the 
study: the support team, the referral team^ and the Educational 
Appraisal and Review (EA&R) committee. 

1 . The support tc^m membership could vary from school to 

school but might mive bem omprised of classroom teMiiers, a special 
edu catkMi representative, administrators « counselors, a schod nurse, 
reading teachers, and a speech pathdogist. The fHirpose of the 
support team was to resolve Ictentifkni student problems through 
discusskm and interventi<m. 
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2. Th« referral team membersfiip could have been the s»me as 
that of the support team, tHit generally this team was considered more 
of 9 special education team and was presided over by an educational 
diagnostician. It was set up to process potential referrals for special 
ec^cation evaluation. 

3. The EA&R committee was presided over by a special education 
program coordinator and mi^t have lm:iuded wne w more parents, 

the special education head teacher, the receiving special education 
teacher, counselors, and any administrator (or designee) or other 
staff member who had a particular interest in attending (e.g., speech 
. pathologist, regular education teacher, nurse, reading teacher). The 
EASR cMmnittee was responsitsle for determining eligibility and for 
making program placement decisions based on a review of ail available 
data. 

Prd&lem supervisor . This term was designed speclffcally for 
this study. It has been used to mier to the individual who collected, 
processed, and dissemina^ J data about a student problem. Problem 
supervisors were usually counselors and special education head 
teachers. The rde of protMem supervise^ was assigned specifically 
by the principal in two cases. In <xne case, the role originated with 
the counsdor because of a prirKipai assignnwnt (i.e. , the counselor 
was assigned as the primary person who received a stucfent referral 
and ccrilected preliminary data). However, tlie n^e could be transferred 
to another volunteering individual (e.g. , a teacher) at the sup(K>rt team 
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Rating. This was observed only four times; in one of those four cases. 

the counselor continued to stwre tbm role. 

Program coordinator . This position was set up to monitor 
compliance with district, state; and federal regulations. The individual 
was housed at tlus area offtee and usually was assigned to several 
schools. This person's influence was based cm expertise. 

Special education head teacher . This individual served as 
chairperson for the Special Education Department at the school and 
was appointed by the principal. 

Team chairperson . In this study, this title has served to 
identify the individual who was responsible for supervising the agenda 
and organizing the meeting. Only one of the three schools actually 
designated an individual to serve as Chairperson, and this individual 
and the problem supervisor were the same in another school. 
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CHAPTER li 
Methodology 



Choice of metNxMogy has cructal to tlM» process of 
research, for it has ctetermined the types of conclusions that could 
be drawn; therefore, the choice of methods to be used should have 
been OMisistent with t^ purpose of the research'. The purpose of 
this study was to describe and explain the factors which have 
affected the identification through placement process, in order to 
do this, the researcher sought to capture^ the "total" identification 
thrcNjgh placement pkzture. For this reaiim, a field study using a 
participant dbservatkm methodology was chosen. 

There were several reascms why this methodology was a logical 
ciKiice. First, jn order to capture a oHnplete pk:ture, the researcher 
must have observed the process over a period of time and in various 
settings, and must have interviewed a wide range of persons involved 
in the process. Partkiipant observation techniques have been 
descritMKj as des^ned to allow the researcher to "catch the process** 
as it has occurred (Bruyn, 1966, p. 13). Second, f»rtk:ipant 
frisservation technteiues have be«i defied as requirlfKp that the 
participant direct efforts toward finding the meaning of events or 
discovering Uie emergent qualities of the process (Denzin« 19^; 

10 
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Luti t lannaccone, 19€9; Wilson, 1977). Third, this research was 
designed as a means for discovering those factors which have affected 
the Identification through plm:efnent process rather than with the 
intent of proving or disproving a predetemnined notion. Participant 
observation methodcrfogy often has been descriiaed as being com:emed 
with discovery rather than proof (Claser & Strauss, 1965; IMalinowski, 
1961, Woolcott, 1970), and therefore was best suited for this study. 

Data Coiiection 

Tiw intent of data ctdlectkin was to c^tain as mxurale a picture 
as possible of. what was intended to occur and what actually did occur 
in the identification through placement process, in addition, the 
interpretatkms of those per»>ns involved in the in^lementation and /or 
design of the process were also obtained. Finally, data a>llectk>n 
inv^ved gathering information about tfie organ izatimiai structure and 
historical developments which would help provide an uncterstanding of 
wl^t occurred. 

Collection Techniques 

Participation observatlcMi methodology has allowed the resfsarcher 

to explore and inspect an area of interest thoroughly in an effort to 

understand what has been happening. Research using such a 

methodoiogy has been described as an exploratory process (Biumer, 

1978). Biumer (1978) stated that 

the purpose of exploratory investigation is to move 
toward a clearer understanding of Ik>w one's pn^Iem 
is to be posed, to learn what are the appropriate 
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data, to develop ideas of what are significant 
lines of rdatiran, and to evolve erne's conceptual 
tools in the light of what one is learning about 
the area of life. (p. 39) 

Because of the demand for flexflbility bi such research, data collection 

techniques also imist have been flexible, and any techniques have been 

appropriate which help the researcher thoroughly explore the chosen 

field (Blumer, 1971). Ratfier than being cmifined to any particular 

set of techniques, the researcher has been encouraged to use a variety 

of techniques (Babchuk, 1962; Deniin, 1978; McCall $ Simmons, 1969; 

Pohland, 1971; Wood, 1977) in an attempt to prodiKre the most 

meaningful information (Schatiman I Strauss', 1973) . While the 

participant server has used whatever techniques have been 

appropriate and at his/her disposal, such techniques usually have 

included observatton, infornml interviewing, document collection, and 

«x:ial interaction with the subjifcts. 

In tlie investigation of the special educ^ticm identification 

thr(Migh placen^nt process, three data collection techniques were used. 

A large portion of the data was collected through observation. 

Observations included attending and talcing notes during $cho<^ based 

meetings concerned with special education referrals and n^tings 

concerned with placemait of students after diagraisis was complete. 

A total of 34 school based meetings were observed. In order to record 

the observatkms, written notes of what transplrcKi plus tape 

recordings were used. The notes were later organized and typed. The 

tape recordings were not transcribed and served as a source of verification 

of the written observations and of backup data. To preserve 
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confidentiality, certain meetings were not taped at the request of the 
participants. In these Instances, notetaking only was used. 

A second data collection technique involved interviewing. A 
larc^ number of perscms Involved In the process, including persons 
in schools. In the area administration offices, .and in the district 
administration offices, were asked to share their perc^tions of vartous 
aspects of the process. A total of 52 school based interviews and 18 
area and district interviews were conducted ( see Appendix A) . Of 
all who were asked to be interviewed, only three teachers declined. 
No reasons were given for their requests rwt to be interviewed. All 
interviews were cJesigned to be informal and conversational in style. 
That is, no formal list of questions was used, but, rather, the questkms 
varied according to the role and involvement of tl^ person being 
interviewed. In many instances, similar types of questions surfaced. 
When interviewing regular classroom teachers, a list of guiding 
questkms was used in order to alleviate the pressures of time limits. 
(Teacher interviews took place during their preparation perkids. for 
a maxlimjm of 4S minutes.) All interviews were taped and transcribed 
verkMitim . 

The third data collection technk^ue involved collecting a variety 
of printed documents. These documents included such it^s as a 
pfriicy and procedures manual, a teacher S andbook for special educatkm, 
correspondence, memoranda, forms, and reports. 

The three forms of data (observatkms, interviews, and 
documents) yielded a wealth of information which was logged and 
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stored for analysis. The use of these technfques allotured the researcher 
to maintain an accurate record of Identification through placement 
activities. 

School and Subject Selection 

District 112 was a large (SO«OOIH- students) school district. The 
intent of this study was to carry out schoiri based research « which 
necessitated locating scIkmH personnel who were willing to allow 
observation of the special education Identification through placement 
process. In an effort to maintain confidentiality and obsoire 
identities, neither the schools nor school personnel have been described 
individually. Rather, a description of factors which were oonsidered 
when selecting schocris has provicted itie necessary scN>oi descriptton. 

District 112 was divided into three decentralized areas, each with 
its own administrative structure. In or^r to lessen the influemre of 
procedural differences attributable to area administration, one school 
from each area was included in the study . One middle school from each 
of the three areas was used as an observation site for data collection 
in order to lurid school level constant. 

In addition to havir^ r^resentation from each administrative 
area, the researcher chose to incfude schools located in neighborhoods 
differing in economic status and ethnic mix . This was done in order 
to include any factors that might relate to socio-economic status. Of the 
three schools chosen, one school r^resented a high economic ($28,000 
estimated avor^^ family incMie) neighbc»-hood with a predtMninwitly 
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Anglo-American population. Another school was located in a low 
economic ($13,000 estiiMted average family income) neighborhood with 
a predominantly Hispanic population. The third school represented a 
middle economic ($15,000 estimated average family income) neighborhood 
with an ethnically mixed population. 

The writer also was interested In finding schools where the 
support team concept, required by the district identification through 
placement policy, had been implemented differently. Interestingly, 
little or no attention to this concern was necessary in that each school 
originally considered for the study had utilized the support team In a 
slightly different way. 

Finally, the selection of schools was dependent upon the 
willingness of principals to have the writer observe in their schools. 
Only one principal showed any reluctance. That school was not Included 
in the final three used as observation sites. 

Once the schools were chosen, individuals from each school 
who were involved In the identification through pl«:ement process 
became potential sub|€x:ts for the study. These included principals, 
assistant principals, counselors, nurses, special education teachers, 
regular classroom teachers, reading teachers, and speech therapists. 
Staff from Xfrn area office (e.g., progr«» coordinators and diagnostfcians) 
who worked with the school also served as subjects. Administrators 
with more indirect roles also served as a source of data. These 
personnel included area coordinators, area superintendents , the 
district director for i^>ecial education, the district lEP coordinator 
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and Section SM coiii|::dianc:e officer, district assistant director for 
special <»:ktcatifm. the assistant super intenctent for instruction and 
currkiuium, and the district super inti^ctont. 

Otrjerver-as-Participant 

The role of the writer of this study was that of an 
observer-as-partic^nt (Cold, 1969) . Essentially, this meant that data 
were collected mainly by observing and listening to others and 
refraining from talking, malting suggestions, or criticizing. Since the 
writer had worked In the district as a special education teacher 
and Mas working as an intern at the time of the stilly, she often was 
perceivcKd as a colleague w peer, and not as an outside, unknown 
observer. This allowed the writer aixess to inforfflants with some of 
the trust afforded a participant-as-observer. This rde has been 
characterized as or^ whkh alk>ws the resi^rcher to ctevelcq> tmst 
relationships with informants and one in which the researcher may 
spend more time interacting with informants than dl>^rving tl^m 
(Dentin, 1970; Cold, 1969). For this study, the writer collected data 
mainly thrcMgh formal dbservatkm, but her acquaintance with 
individuals in the distrtet automatk^lly msured an established relation- 
ship with xhowB who already knew her. 

The writer was care^t not to present herself as a participating 
expert or evaluate. (S^f- Interest or ^o interest that might have 
been generated by participation were consciously suppressed in an 
effort to observe ura^trusiveiy . ) Evan tlm^h the writer chose 
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not to interact during meetings, she felt free to interact in informal 
convers«ti<Kis before and after the meetings. Because of earlier 
associations and tnforimil interactions, the writer was perceived as 
being "in" the meetings, but because of her conscious effort to 
remove self-interest was not perceived as a full member "of" the 
meetings (Wood, 1977). 

In searching out the "real" data, the writer was obligated to 
be sensitive to individual need^for privacy (Fichter & Kolb, 1953). 
The opportunity to cJecline to participate was offered to each 
individual. Additionally, anonymity and ccmfidentiaiity were main- 
tained in two ways: (1) by using position titles rather than individual 
names when indicating that a comment was macte by a particular 
individual; and (2) by changing the prorKHjn used to indicate the sex 
of some individuals. The general cate^ries of positkm titles that 
have t>een used include school administrator (principal and assistant 
principal) , teacher, special education teacher, counselor, middle 
administrator (program coordinator and diagnostician), and top 
administrator (area coordinator, director, and superintendent). 

Data Analysis 

Quantitative research methodology has required the researcher 
to state a hypothesis, collect the data, apply quantitative measures, 
and manipulate the data statistically In order to arrive at conclusions 
(Cay, 1976; Kerlinger, 1973). In contrast, qualitative researchers 
have not approached their data from a pre conceived set of hypotheses 
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or measures (Patton, 1980; Schatzraan & Strauss, 1973; Wilcox, 1982). 
Rather, important discoveries have been made through a combination 
of inductive analysis and theoretical sampling (Denzin, 1970; Patton, 
1980). This has required the writer to allow important ccxK^ts to 
^Rer^e from t^ data ttuimsdves rather than from pre~ctetermined 
suppositions (Patton, 1980; Schatzman & Strauss, 1973; Wilcox, 1982) 
and simultaneously to compare emerging conceptualizations with 
existing theory and research (Denzin, 1970, 1978). To accomplish 
this the writer had to devel<^ a manual process for sorting, organizii^, 
and making sense of the collected data . 

In this stucfy, some analysis b^^an almost as soon as data 
collection began; that is, from the first day of observation or interview, 
the writer became aware of stme interesting ideas and possible 
relationships. These id^s were written on file cards and kept separate 
from the collected data. As data collectkm OMitinued, ^rl»r insights 
were comperMl with the later data to determine if these ins^hts were 
consistent ind grounded in observation. As data comparisons 
substantiated ins^hts, isolated pieces of data tegan to ft^m a more 
complete picture. Malinowskl (1935) wrote, "while making his 
observations, the field -worker must constantly construct : he must 
place isolated data in r%ialk»n to onB another and study the manner in 
whk:h they integrate" (p. 317). ThrmigtMKit this process, the writer 
also was forced to drop certain insights and explanatory models that 
were beginning to form and /or to remold them as new data were added 
(kteiirwwski, 193S). 
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While so»e an^ysis of the data was ongoing during data 
collection, the wialysis vras greatly intoisified upsm terininatk>n of 
the collection process. A ma|or difficulty in analyzing qualitative 
data has bmen managbig the massive amount of paper and informatton 
(Patton« 1980). In orcter not to lose the omtext of data, the writer 
made three c»pies of all transcrHtied notes and tape re(»rdings. One 
copy was kept in a separate fAmce, to he used in the event of a 
catastrophe (e.g.« fire). A seccmd o^y was kept intact and fUed 
K:a>rding to school; use of one noteboc4( for each schocri facHitated 
maintenance and incrrased accessibility of or^irwl .data in context. 
As the writer read through this copy, notes were made in the narglns 
describing ideas derived from different aspects or sections of the 
data. These later were summarized into two- or three-word ideas, 
which became headings designating portions of data contained on 

ft 

5*' X 8" file cards. These cards were ccmstructed by cutting up the 
third cf^y of data and pasting portions of data on individual cards. 
The source of the data and a descriptive heading explaining the 
content (e.g., placement decision was used to classify pieces of data 
explaining or describing ctecistons to place stud<»nts in special 
educatkm programs) were writt^ cm OKh card before it was filed. 
Cards were grouped and filed mxording to their ctescriptive headings. 

As data under specific headings were scrutinized and Inspected 
(Blumer, 1978), more clearly defined properties cte scribing '■^"•aracter 
istics of the data began to <Hiierge (^hatzman t Strauss, 1973; Wilcox, 
1982) . These were compared with characteristks of data filed uncter 
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different headings, resulting in the formation of new categories. For 
example, as data under the placement decision heading were studied, 
factors which Influenced these decisions ef[»rged. These were 
separated into new categortes and were CMi^red with and edited to 
. data under other headings describing similar phenomena. The listing 
of categories became lengthy ; but as con^risons amo.ig categories 
continued, relationships or similarities were noted, categories were 
combined, and concepts and explanaticns were generated with regard 
to the decision making process. This process of data ana'.vsis was 
similar to that which Glaser ( 1969) described as the constant comparative 
methMxi. 

In addition to comparing data categories, the writer found two 
other processes helpful for clarifying and making sense of the data. 
First, the writer began to prepare case studies, as proposed by Patton 
( 1980) . This forced her to pull together Information from all data 
sources in an effort to describe individual cases within the data (Patton, 
1980) . Case studies included descriptions of decisions made about 
spetifk: students, descriptions of the decision process at each specific 
school, and a description of how the process was supposed to operate. 
The writing of these cases facilitated the identification of cOTimon 
prc^rtkBs and conc^ts. S«u>nd, the case studies were shared with 
two professional ccMleagues, who were asked to read them and to provide 
feedback. This attempt at organizing the data in an effort to explain 
them to an independent reader helped to clarify emerging properties 
further and to identify major concepts selectively (Schatzman S Strauss, 
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1973). In a<ldition, feecSsack and questions asked of the writer provided 
new tests of the data (Schatzman S Strauss, 1973) and new insights 
which might otherwise never have been acquired . 

As cmcepts unrated frcNm the data, tiie writer compared them 
with existing theories and research. This effort heightened the 
writer's understwiding of what took jfAace, provided additional insights 
inXo the reasons why certain events luid occurred, and expanded the 
theoretical impHcatiwis derived from the analysis. 

Throughout this analytic process, propositions identifying the 
major factors whk:h influenced tlw observed decision imiking process 
were developed , At times, pieces of data (negative cases) appeared to 
contradict the em^^ing propositltxis. An effcMrt was made to ctetermine 
the relevance of these data in the context of the whole picture 
(Malinowski, 1935). Negative cases forced the writer to check the 
consisteiKy of observattons and to analyze individual perspectives 
from the viewpoint of the interviewee (Becker, 1969). This meant 
that at times the writer counted the frequency with which particular 
behaviors occurred in observations. The validity of a proposition 
was upheld when a high frequency of positive cases was found (Becker, 
1989) . For example, ilm writer fCNjnd that an indivicbal ^de a 
decision in 25 out of 30 cases. This appeared to support the proposition 
that indivickials make deciskms rather than groups. Furthermore, in 
two negative cases no decision was made; thus, in only three out of 30 
cases did a (feciskHi evcrfve fnxn group discussion. 
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Conflicting individual perspectives of this same phenomenon 
(individuals make deciskms rather than groups) were more difficult 
to anatyjte in terms of their failure to support the prc^xisltions. This 
required the writer to amsicter characteristics inherent in tl» data 
source. For example, analysis of the individual's position or invotveioent 
revfi^ed tiMt perscms perifMieral to the process (i.e., persons not 

« 

involved at the school level) believed that groups made decisions. In 
addition, the language used by, some individuals involved in the 
process placed responsibility for a decision upon the group (e.g. , 
"the support team decided," or "the support team wanted"). However 
observation notes and tape recordings of Uu meetings indicated that 
an individual had been the decision naker. Comments from some 
individuals who appeared to be more experiwiced in group decision 
making processes or who appeared less satisfied with the way decistons 
were made also supported the obserratkm data. It was presuntMtd tiwt 
individuals who provided perspectives which conflicted with 
observations had not considered an alternative perspective or had not 
been trained in group processes. Thus, their statements did not 
require a cl^nge In pn^sitim (Becker, 1969). (See Ctuipter VI fw 
an example of the way in which negative cai»s were used.) 

issues of Reliability and Validity 
Issues of rtiiabllity and validity have bean critkial in qualitative 
methodology (Denzin, 1970; McCall, 1969; Patton, 19B0; Wood, 1977). 
For this reason, a brief discussion of the steps taken to assure 
reliability and validity in this study has been included. 
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Raliability 

Reliability has been defined as "the accuracy , consistency, and 
de|>«i€lBl>illty of an observation process and of the actiff I observati«is'* 
(Wood, 1977). in order to make certain that data were reliable, the 
writer read through the data during the collection period and noted 
gaps which resulted from actions occurring between observations. She 
also noted inccmsistencies between what had been observed or reported 
from various meetings. She made an effort to fill the gaps and obtain 
explanations of the inconsistencies by spealcing with particlpents, by 
obtaining their perspectives of what occurred, and by orilecting docu- 
ments that might fill in missing information . Reliability of data also 
was obtained by making observations over a long period of time; thus, 
it was possible to determine if a particular observation involved an 
isolated or a recurring incident (Denzin, 1980). Further, taped 
recordings of ail interviews and of most meetings helped assure the 
accuracy of data (Wood, 1977). Transcribed tape recordings were 
double chedced by listening to the tapes while reading the transcripts 
and correcting errors macte In the transcription. Finally, reliabil ity 
was maintained by con^rbig multiple data sources (f^tton, 1980; Wood, 
1977} . Observations were compared with Interview data and collected 
documents as a means of cross-checking the consistency of Information. 

Valklity 

WhHe issues of reikribUlty have focused on the accuracy of 
cdiected data, validity has focused on the Interpretations of the data 
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(Denx^, 1970; Wood, 1977). Validity has been addressed both during 

and after researdi sUidies as i^searc^rs have ctetermined the 

••goodness of fit" between definitions and Incidents (McCall, 1969). 

Denzin ( 1970) has specified two questions of validity which are 

ia^aortant to the participant observer: 

Can the observations of the participant observer 
t>e generalized to other pc^HiSations (external 
validity)? Do the observatkms represent real 
differences « or are they artlfKts of the 
observational proc:ess (internal validity)? (p. 199) 

These questions have been discussed separately in relation to this 

study. 

internal validity . Internal validity has focused on control of 
design or attempts to decrease btas (Denzin, 1970; Kerlinger, 1973« 
Wood, 1977) . Denzin ( 1970) has identified seven factors kitrinsic 
to participant observation research which potentially could affect data 
Interpretation. These are: "historical factors, subject maturation, 
subject bias, subject mortality, reactive effects of the observer, 
changes in the observer, and peculiar aspects of the situations in 
which the observations were ccmducted" (p. 201). 

The term historical factors has been used to refer to events 
which oonirred prior to observatkm or events whteh took place 
between the first and the last observation. Such factors were 
identified by sediing specific interviews and docunrants that ^plained 
events which had occurred prior to data collection. In addition, 
research on federal and state laws which affected the procedures 
being observed was conducted in an effort to provide a fc>etter 
understanding and explanation of the historical perspective. 
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Subject maturation has been used in reference to effects which 
could have resulted from changes in the relationship between subject 
and researcher over time. Since subjects varied in the extent and 
nature of their acquaintance with thie writer, this had to be given 
consicteratkm during the analysis of interview data. Subject bias 
has been defined as bias found in the subject's perspective of a 
ftiiuation. Backgrounds and participant characteristics were noted 
in an effort to repf^sent the Mibject's v tew more Mxurateiy (D«izin, 
1970, Wood, 1977). Another type of subject-related bias has been 
identified as subject mortal ity« defined as bias which could occur if 
subjects'^ were to leave the research setting. No subjects left during 
the period of data collection for this study . 

Reactive effects of observatton have been descrik^ as those 
factors which might cause the subject to re«ct In a certain manner 
because of participation in the research . Unobtrusive observation, 
natural treatment of subjects, and conversational interviews designed 
to draw out the subjects' own ideas were used to diminish possible 
reactive effects . (See earlier discusi«.ion of participant-as-dt» server 
versus observer-as participant. ) Data also were collected within a 
time frame which allowed Sibjects to beoMne familiar and more 
comfortable with the writer (Patton, 1980). In addition, the writer 
recorded possible effects that her presence may have had on the 
interaction of participants and considered these when interpreting 
data. Efforts also were made to help the subjects feel more comfortable 
and less inhibited about revealing their own thoughts: 1) arMinymity 
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and confid^tiality «rere offered to all subjects; and 2) the directkin 
or majjor focus of the study was described only briefly and never 
disc^jssed in depth (Wood« 1977) . 

As r«»earch has contlraied over a perkxl of time, the observer 
has changed, in perspective and understanding, which could result 
in biased observations. Additionally, qualitative researchers who 
have entered familiar areas of study in which tfiey already have a 
broad theoretical knowledge have risked the possHaltity of observing 
and analyiing from a btesed persf^tlve (Pattwi, 1980) . While It 
has been impossible to igrK>re prior knowledge completely, it has t>een 
critical to make a omcerted effort to approach a study as if it were 
new (Patton, 1980). In this study, the writer contimiousiy made a 
conscious effort to abandon pre-established ideas in an attempt to 
take a fresh look at the sftuatkm and the data (Mallnowski, 1935). 

Finally, particular aspects of the setting which might be a 
source of bias have be«n chNsracterized as "the dynamtes of these 
settings, the rules of etk^ette that apply to them, the categpries 
of partic^nts who interact in them, and tfm varieties of action that 
transpire within them" (O^zin, 1970, p. 204). Notes were made 
indicating the chronology of events apd interactions, attendance at 
meetings, and other specfail features (e.g., location, time) so that 
these factors could be considered when analyzing data (Denzin, 1970; 
Wood, 1977). 

External validity . External validity addresMs the "r^resimta- 
tiveness or general iziribility** of |he research (Denzin, 1970; Kerlinger, 
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1973; KNMd, 1977). It ^|>ically has been concerned with the beiievabHIty 
of the flnciings or constructs which result from data analysis. Two 
specific st^s were taken by the writer in an effort to strong **«en the 
external v^idity of this study. Flrst« descriptive Information of the 
schools and the school district has been provided in this chapter so 
that the reader will be aware of the setting in which data were collected . 
Second, the limitations of generaiizabillty. supportive research, and 
implications for further research have been discussed in Chapter X. 
The ultimate test of external validity, however, has been left to the 
reader, who must determine the study's value and beltevability . 

Orynization of the Remaining Chapters 
Prior to analysis of the specific factors influencing tite 
identification through placement process, several chapters have been 
included to provide the reader with important background information. 
Chapter 111 has discussed historical factors. Chapter IV has provided 

« 

a review of relevant issues found in the literature, and Chapter V 
has provided a description of the identification through placement 
process by contrasting wlwt was intended to occur with the procedures 
actually observed to be in use. Chapters VI through IX have provided 
support for ttte data ar^lysis and for the pn^siti<Mis, the factors 
identified as major influences on decisions. Direct quotations and 
case studies have been used to support the propositions. Finally, 
Chapter X has summarized the findings and identified resulting 
implications. 
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CHAPTER III 

Historicat EvtMits Influencing 
Procedural D«v^qMi^ts 

Toctey every state has become taivcrived in iMnovldii^ special 
education services to its handicapped citizens of school age. In 
providing such services, each state has dcv^oped its o«n education 
regulations which have ctefined handicapping conditions and have 
outlined procedures for identifying handicapped children, evaluating 
their needs, and assigning them to appropriate placements (Vatentt, 
1980). These regulations have been relatively new; providing an 
appropriate eckjcatlon for the handicapped, or all students differing 
from the norm, was not always considered the responslbilrty of the 
public school system. Inclusion of ail students, regardless of their 
differences, has resulted only after a long process of seeking 
extension, clarificatkm, and enforcement of civil r^hts (The 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973) • 

As handkiapped children have gained le^i access to a free 
and appropr i«te public education, issues of Identification through 
placement have become paramount (Turnbull, 1975), creating a need 
to develop procedures and guidelines which would establish an 
equitable process for plackig students in special educatiim classes. 

2S 
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One of the ma|or influences on the deveiopment of such proceckires 
has Ueen the lit^tion and legislation unfolding at both state and 
national levels. This evolving body of law has established fHJblic 
policy on special ec^ication and served as the foundation for Identifi- 
cation through placement procedures used by local education agencies 
(tEAs) . This chapter has reviewed some of the major events at both 
national and state levels that have helped to mold public special 
education placement policy and that have continued to be cited as 
justification for decisions made i't the identification through placement 
process for special education students. 

The historical development has been divided into three parts : 
national, state, and local. While much of the litigation and legislation 
that have influenced the national movement most actually occurred at 
the state level, this has iseen considered as part of the national level 
section. The state section has covered only those events which took 
place in the state of New Mexico; and the local level section has 
covered ontyWfHnts which occurred in District 112, tlHi district 

m 

used for this study. 

The Special Educatkw Movement at the National Level 
Individuals concerned about the education of the handicapped 
sought to improve special education by calling for higher quality in 
public school special education. Two legal avenues were used to 
obtain improved special education services: lltigatkm and legislation. 
Much of the litigation and legi$latk>n occurred simultaneously or 
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overlapped, but for ease of reporting, each major event has been 
considered separe*.ely . 

Litigation 

The moving force behind litigation seeking increased special 
education services originated In the fifth and fourtewith amendments, 
OMiblned with the tenth amendment. The fifth and fourteenth 
amendments guaranteed that no individual could be deprived of rights 
established under law without due process. The tenth amendment 
allowed states to establish laws not covered or prc^ibited by the United 
States Constitution (Valente, 1980) . The United States Consti^Jtlon 
in and of its^f has never ^wrunteed a right to an education. 
However, once a state has undertaken the responsibility to provide 
free public education (as allowed by the tenth amendment), the 
ccmstitutkNial guarantees have protected a studiHrat's right to that 
educatkm. in such a situatkm, denying educatkm lias become 
equivalent to denying an individual's property right (Keira, 1976; 
Turnbull, 1978). The in^sortance of educatkm to an hidividual's 
abUity to succeed in life and ^e clarificatkm of the right to an 
education were first made explicit in the Brown v. Board cf Educatkwi 
deciskm. 

Today educatif»i is perhaps the most important 
functicm of state and local go>^rnmwits. Compulsory 
school attendance laws and the great expenditures 
for educatton both ^^sonstrate our recognltton of 
the importance of eckjcation to our democratic society, 
it Is racpjirad ki the performwice of our most basic 
publk: responstoil Hies , even service in the armed 
forces, it is the very foumtetkm of good citizenship. 
Today It is a principal instrument in awak«iing the 
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child to cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his flnvironmant. In these days. It Is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected 
to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of 
an education, xich an opportunity, where the 
state has undertal««i to provide it, is a right which 
must be nade available to ail on equal terms . 
(Brown v. Board of Ec&K»tion, 347 U.S. 483, 493; 
74 S.Ct. 686, 691; 98 L.Ed. 873 (1954]) 

While handicapped children are not the focus of the Brown 

decision, this decision led the way for future litigation on their 

behalf. The first major ptece of lit^tion dealing specifically with 

handicapped children was filed in Pennsylvania ( PARC v. 

Commonwealth of PA , 1971). In this case, the Pennsylvania 

Association for Retarded Citizens (PARC) sued the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania on Isehalf of all mentally retarcted citizens In an effort to 

seek adequate educational services for the mentally handicapped in the 

state (Bersoff & Veltman, 1979) . The co(jrt never had to make a final 

ruling, since the case was settled by a consent agremnent. Nevertheless, 

the agreemoit greatly influenced litigatkm and laws which were to 

follow. 

As a result of the consent agreement, the following rights were 

established for mentally retarded citizens aged 6 to 21 livlr^ in 

Pennsylvania : 

. . . the right to access to a free public program 
of education and training appropriate to the capacities 
of each retarded child; the opporbinity fur raAice and 
a due process hearing whenever a chHd thought to be 
mentally retarded was being considered for a chan^ 
In educational status; and the requirement of 
reevahjatiwi of the child's edMiational assignment at 
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least every two years or. if requested by the 
child's parents, an annual ree valuation. 
(Bersoff & V^tiian« 1979« pp. 11-12) 

While applicable at the tiam only to Pennsylvania, this agreement 

established an important precedent for other states. 

A year later, the secoml major decision in favw of handk:a|:^>ed 
children and their right to a free public education was handed down 
in Washington. D.C. f Mills v. Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia ^ 1)72) . This judicial decision supported and 
expanded the PARC v. PA settlement by including all handicapped 
children "labeled as behavioral problems, mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed or hyperactive** (p. 867) . There were four major outcomes of 
the Mills ^dgment. First, the court found that no child eligible for 
education could be excluded from a regular public school unless the 
child was provided an "adequate alternative educational service." 
which could be "special education or tuition grants." and unless the 
child was provided "a constitutionally adequate prior hearing and 
periodic review of the child's status, progress, and the adequacy of 
any educational alternatives" (p. 878) . 

Second, an education for the handicapped was to be provided 
at public expense "regardless of the degree of the child's mental, 
physical, or emotional disability or impairment" (p. 878). Cost was 
not an acceptable excuse for failing to provide the needed services. 

The third outcome of the Mills case supported due process 
requirements and outlined hearing procedures the Board of Eckicatton 
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of the District of Ccrfum^ia «ras to foliow. Finally, the court ordered 
that the Board of Education had an obUgation to identify all children 
needing service and to develop a plan to identify and diagnose these 
children and plafe them in appropriate programs. 

Both of these state cases set precedent for legislators responsible 
for drafting laws at the national level. In addition, they influenced 
legal decisions being made in other states, for these two cases were 
merely forerunners of many more liiwsuits that developed almost 
siimjltaneously throughout the United States (Turnbull, 1975). As 
noted by TurntHJil (1975), a ma^r argument in litigated cases was 
based on equal protection guaranteed by the Constitution. However, 
equal protection could be guaranteed only where laws guaranteed the 
right to an education. Therefore, existing and developing legislation 
also played an important role in the inclusion of the handteapped within 
the public schools. 

Legislation 

As cases were t>eing tried in the' courts on the basis of rights 
guaranteed by state ccmstitutions, additional laws were being drafted 
and passed in state legislatures that further guaranteed education 
for all children. The state of Massachusetts was in the forefront of 
the enactment of legislation. The movement for improved education 
for all chHdren, which started in Massachusetts, was the result of 
the action of parents who suspected that a high number of low income 
and minority children were being placed in special education classes 
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on the basis of inadequate testing (Budoff . 1975) . As a result of the 
formation of strong advocacy grcmps, Massachusetts passed regulatloris 
which were to become models for The Education of All Handicapped Children 
Act (1975), as well as for other states. Including New Mexico. 

C round woric for new legislation was laid from 1968 to 1971, and 
in 1972 the Massachusetts legislature passed Chapter 766 of the 
Massachusetts Code of Laws (Budoff, 1975). Essentially, Chapter 766 
called for "mainstreaming, deiabeiirM|, broadened el^ibHIty, par«ital 
invotvemmt, and assignmrartt of legal respmisB>ility for childrm with 
special educational needs to the local school districts" (Budoff, 1975, 
p. 516). In addition. It added the principle that the state would be 
responsible for assuming acklittonal costs incurred by the local 
districts. 

Simultaneously with the ctevelcH^ment of state legis^tkm, cmicern 
for the Mfcication of the handicapped was growing at the fecteral level. 
Development of federal legislatkwi for the education of the handicapfMBd 
began in 1966, with the passage of the 1966 Aimmdmaits to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 (Engelhardt. 
1976). These amendments added Title VI, Sections 601 to 610, and 
set aside monbs for grants to states for the purpose of "assistii^ the 
States ki the initiation, expansion and improvement of programs and 
projects . . . for the education of handicapped children ... at the 
preschool , elementary and sectmdary levels" (Elementary and 
Secondary Educaticxn Amendments of 1966, P.L. 89-750). 
The handicapped were ctefined as "mentally retarded, hard of hi^ring. 
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deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, cripfMed, or mher health impaired childrm who by reascm 
thereof require special educatkm and related services" (Section 602). 
in addition. Title VI called for the estabHshment of a National Advisory 
Cofflinittee or. Handicapped Childr«i and for the creation of a Bureau 
for the Education and Training of the Handicapped within the Office 
of Education. 

The 1966 amendments did not dictate extensive federal control, 
but rather called for minimal administrative guidelines (Bersoff 6 
Veitman, 1979). Essentially, the amendm^ts required the states to 
submit a plan whk:h provided assurances that the monies were being 
used to assist in the Improvement of education for the handicapped 
and that there were some means for measuring the proposal objectives. 
Administration of special education programs was left entirely to the 
states. However, from that period forward, the role of the federal 
government in influencing special echicatlon programs contimied to 
expand, for as federal dollars appropriated for the education of the 
handicapped increased, the regulations increased as well. 

The year 1968 produced the next significant pieces of federal 
legislation. In January, the 1968 ESEA Title VI amendn^ts became 
the Education of the HandN^pped Act (P.t. 90-247, 1968), thus 
creating a separate statute for the education of the handicapped 
(Engelhardt, 1976). This act also Increased the number 
of categ^les for which funds were avail^le. In addition to 
continuing ^nds for state grants, categorical funding was made 
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available for the establishinefit of regkmal resource centers, for centers 
and services for deaf -Mind children « for recruitment of personnel and 
dissemination of Information regarding the education of the hand|ca|;^f>ed. 
end for the expansion of instructkmal media programs. The second 
piece of legislation enacted during that year was the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Assistance Act (P.L. 90-538, 
1968) , Mittx>rlzii^ mwiey ^;Mcif k»lly for developing programs for 
prescNiol and early ecfajcation of tNt handicapped. 

in 1970 P.L. 91-230 am«ided the 1968 act and ^in expancted 
categorical funds by ackiing persoind training, research, and special 
programs for childr«i with specific learning disabilities to the cocisting 
categories of handicapping conditions for which funds could be 

distributed (Education of the Handicapped Act. P.L. 91-230, 
T970). Still further federal. Involvement In the educatkm of the 
handicapped came with the passage of the 1974 amendments. This 
time the funding cate^»ries rc»mained tiM samfe but the birMguage of 
the amendments became stron^r and more specific. Essentially, 
theses amendments specified that handlcapfMKi childr«i who were not 
receiving services were to be given priority treatment, added 
procedural process requirements, and called fiH- mare extensive 
state regulatkms and a more compr^tensive state role in working 
toward the goal of providing full «4iK:attonal (^Tportunities to ail 
handMcapised children (EducatliHi of the Handic^f^ i^ro»idments, 
P.L. 93-380, 1974; Engeihardt, 1976; Beraoff ( Veltman, 1979). 
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Finally, in 1975 Congress passed the Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L. 94-142; "Education of handicapped," 1977), 
which further expanded the federal role in the education of 
tite handicapped and outllrad ev^ more specific pdictes and pro«tdures 
governing the administration of special eckication programs. A ma}or 
g^l of P.L. 94-142 was to ensure that all handicapped children 
riLeived a free pt^ic education "appropriate** to their needs (Engelhardt, 
1976). While the aimdments of 1974 had taken a big step in this 
direction, evidence presented to Congress indicated that there was 
not Sufficient funding and that states were slow In taking the Initiative 
in implementing court mancteted equal educational opportunities for the 
handicapf^ (Keim, 1976). Thus Congress, by passing P.L. 94-142, 
meant to provicte incmtives by Imzreasing fiinds available to states, by 
restructurii^ funding application requirements In orcter to make states 
receiving ^nds respcmsible for the implementation of educattonal 
programs for the handicapped at the local level, and by requiring 
states to make positive efforts toward hiring the handk^ipped (Keim, 
1976). P.L. 94-142 incorporated all prevknis requiren»nts established 
through leglslatkm and litigation and w«it still further in establishing 
guidelines and standards for educational goals and deciskms regarding 
the handk;apped (Bersoff e Veltman, 1979). In addition, it defined 
apprc^riate education as education provlcted in the least restrtetive 
environment and required that educatkmal goals be outlined in an 
individual ediK^tkm plan. Finally, the regulatkms also outlkied 
procedures for parental involvement through informed consent at all 
stepi in the prooess. 
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One other piece of federal legislation affected the field of 
special educatkm and perhaps has t>een more important to New Mexico 
than P.L. 94-142. This was the ftehebilitation Act of 1973 (hereafter 
referred to as Section 504), which has be«i called the Civil Rights 
Bill for the Handicapped. The portion cf the act most critical to 
education covorwl the impteineiftatlcm of Section 504 (The Reh^ilitatkm 
Act of 1973; "Nondiscrimination on basis," 1977). Section 504 
simply stated that **no otiwwise qualified handicapped individual 
in the U.S., . . . shall, solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded 
from the participation in, be dwiied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance" (The Rehabilitation Act of 1973) . While the act was passed In 
1973. the regulation i» governing its implementation were written later 
and were developed simultaneously with the regulations for P.L. 94-142. 
As a result, the reflations for Section 504 and P.L. 94-142 were 
written m very slmHar terms. Indeed, reference has been imicte to 
the P.L. 94-142 regulations as a model for complying with the Intent 
of Section 504 (Bersoft t Veltman, 1979). However, a major difference 
between the two pieces of legislation has been that P.L. 94-142 has 
been applicable <mly if a state has applied for and has received P.L. 
94-142 funds ( Ei>erle v. Board of Public Education of the School 
District of Pittsburg , 1977), while Section 504 has had no funds 
attached and has applied to any state receiving any type of federal 
furids. 
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The Special Echicatton Movwaent Within We State of New Mexico ^ 
Simultaneously with special educaticHi developments at the 
federal level and in other states, a mov^nent toi^rd achieving full 
educational privileges for the handlcappad «ws evd|ving In New AIbxIco. 
As elsewhere, prior to the 1970s one could find special education 
classes in New Mexico public schools. These were limited In number 
and were generally sdf-contafaied classes for the mentally handicapped 
and /or physically impaired. Persons Involved with special education 
prior to 1970 recalled that classes tended to be inconveniently located 
within the school fa Jlities and had few materials or equipment. Even 
though the New Mexico constitution stated that "a uniform system of 
free public schools sufficient for the education of, and open to, all 
children of school -age in the state shall be established and ma if lalned" 
(New ^xico Constitution, Article XII. Section 1). it was not until 
1972 that any major steps toward fulfilling the intent of tlie constitution 
were tirici»i. 

1972-A Key Year in New Mexico 

Prior to 1972. there were no detailed criteria regulating place- 
ment of stuc^ts into ^social classes. Reportedly, persons with 
minimal training fan testbig actoiinistered tlw tests and macte cfecisiixis 
about special placements based on an intdligence score or on school 
rc^rts. Eyw though ttie acceptance of federal mimies. available as 
early as 196i. entailed a set of regulations to be followed, personnel 
of the State Education Agency (SEA) reported that these requirements 
were very minimal and the federal government easily satisfied. It was 
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reported that a six-page typewritten document mentioning mental 
retardation and physical la^lrment, without listing criteria for 
ei^ibility or placement, was accepted a$ sufficient special eokicatlon 
regulation. As a new decade began, pressures for <Juinge began to 
build. The federiri government contimrad to increase regulatory 
requirements, and advocacy groups within the state became more 
vocal in demanding better services for handicapped children. At 
the same time« personnel at the SEA realized a need for further 
regulation and legislation to improve the eckication of the handicapped. 
With growing external pressures, coupled with intern^ realizatton, 
the Division of Special Education (DSE) became Involved in a state 
level initiative to develop regulations and legislation governing 
special education in New Mexico. 

Under the direction of the DSE, an ad hoc committee was formed 
consisting of a group of volunteers from throughout the state. This 
group has been credited with having ctevoted many hours of p^sonal 
time to produce a set of proposed standards which the State Board of 
Education approved in January, 1972. This first set of regulations 
included definitions for eleven categories of exceptionality, qualification 
criteria for each category, program descriptions, and some general 
guidelines for program administration. Obtaining written permission 
for placement was mandated by this first set of regulations, but there 
was no mention of obtaining written permission for testing . The 
regulations also established the Echjcational Appraisal and Review 
(EA£R) Committee, which was described as a committee coaiprised of 
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"teacher, nurse« Special Education supervisor or coordinator, 
building principal, guidance counselor, school psychologist, and 
others directly providing services to the child" ( State Regulations, 
1972, p. 2) . The EA&R conunittee was to be responsible for reviewing 
assessment data, reccMimending placement, reviewing cases annually , 
and recommending re-adreission, change in placement, or furttwr 
evaluation. Over the next several years, revisions in the regulations 
inducted l^roved procedural safeguards, the Individioilized education 
program (lEP), and pn^ram alternatives. By 1976, 'New Mexico had 
a clearly defined set of special education regulations very much In 
line with P.L. 94-142 and Section S04 regulations. 

In 1972, the newly approved set of regulations and the 
ccmstituticxial guarantee were omsictered ma|or Kcmnplishmnits In 
securing an education for all handicapped children in New Mexico. 
However, some individuals believed tiiat furtlrer action was needed. 
Therefore, during the thirtieth New AAexico legislature (March, 1972), 
legislation was draft«J and passed which expltoitly stated Xhm right 
of the handicapped to a frae iM^k: educ»tk>n and placed th» responsi- 
bility for all special educaticm programs upon the SEA. The new law 
read: 

The state shall require school districts to provide 
^aeclai educatlcwi sufficient to me^ the r^eds of all 
exceptional children. Regulations and standards 
i^H be devek^ped and estMili^ied by the state 
board of ecfcication for the conduct of special 
ecfcacatlon in tlie scho^s and classes of the pi^llc 
school system bi the state ami in all institutions 
wholly or partly supported by the state. (NM Laws 
of 1972, Chap. 95. 573; Section 77-11-3, NMSA 
1953) 
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The law went on to read that "the responsibility of school districts, 
institutkHiB and the state, to provide a free {H^lic education for 
exceptional children is not diminished by the availability of private 
schools and services" and that it was the responsHsility of the state 
"to assure that all exceptkmal chUdnm receive the education to which 
the laws of the state entitle tlMm" (p. S37, Secticm 77-11-3.3) . 

During the same year. House Bill 38 and Senate Bill 70 created 
Section 77-6-19.2. to be added to the New Mexico Statutes as amended 
In 19S3, establishing proce«lures for funding special education classes (NM 
Laws of 1972, Clwp. 87, 547) . Three types of programs were funded 
on the basis of one teacher per program. These were defined as: 
1) a classroom for the trainable mentally h^ndkapped with one 
teacher for evrry six students, 2) resource rooms with one teacher 
per resource room; and 3) classrooms for all oUie** categories of 
except icmallty with one tocher for every twelve stuctents. 

For all handteafH>ed chHdrt n, the direction had been set and 
precec^t established for the growth that would foltow In the next 
ten years. One <if the rMxt major concerns i^ tSrw growth process 
centered on wtw was to administer psycfKNKlucatkxial tests. Even 
though the local educatton ag«FKies (LEAs) now had regulated 
procedures to follow for malting more systerofitic decisions about 
special education placements, there was still concern that misplacements 
would occur because of uncontrolled testing; i.e. , the administration 
of tests was stHI unregulated. Thus, the development of certificatfe>n 
for diagnosticians was initiated. 
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In late 1972. an SEA task forc« was established to work on the 
issue of certification for diagnosticians and to make recommendations 
to the State Board of Education. Unlike most other states. New Mexico 
had never ctaated a dassifkration for school psychologist. As a result, 
the ta^ force was free to create a position specific to psycho- 
educaticMial assessment for special education. The recommendatkm 
was to establish the position of special educatton diagnostician. 
According to the SEA, the decision to create the position of special 
education diagnostk:tan (as opposed to that of school psychologist) 
arose from a desire to have the testing results more directly tied to 
the instructional program. This would occur more readily. It was 
thought, if persons already trained and certified in special eckication, 
with teaching experience in a special education classroom, carried out 
the testing . After deckling to establish the position of special 
ecHication diagnostician, the next task was to determine certification 
criteria. 

During the time that these criteria were being developed, 
interim letters of certiffcatfcm were Issued. Anyone with coursework 
or inservtee training in the area of testing or administering tests 
could receive an interim letter, or so it seemed to some interviewees 
who recalled their perceptton of the process at that time. From most 
recollections, the criteria were somewl>at sketchy and confused until 
1975, when the State Board of Education adopted a specific list of 
interim criteria for diagnostician certlficetiwi. 
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In 1974, the Division of Special Education outlined the duties 
and responsibilities of the educational diagnostician position. Four 
responsfoilities were listed: 

1. Identifying the learning needs of students referred 
for evaluation for possible special education placement. 

2. Evaluating, interpreting, and Integrating all available 
psychcrfogical and edmatimud titeta. 

3. Developing a comprehensive written report based on 
the evaluation data, including an educational prescrip- 
tion. 

4. Making data and written reports available to the 
special education administrator or other personnel 
responsible for appropriate programming, placement, 
and follow-up. 

(R eport on the Examination for Educational Diagnosticians , 
1977, p. 2) 

One year later, interim criteria for certificatton were adopted, while 

the task force continued to work on devetoping a competency based 

test. To rec:eive interim certification, a person was to have a 

ro as t e r's t^reg f rawi an approp 
Certification in Special Education or Culdamie and 
Counseling; specific course requirements Including 30 
semester hours from a selected list of options, and 12 
semester hours of supervised intern^ ip or field 
experience; and a provision for remediating 
defklencles. ( R^x>rt on the ExaroinatkHi for Educational 
D {agnostic tans, 1977, p. 2) 

hi 1975, the task force first piloted a test designed to measure 

an individual's knowlec^e in educational diagnosis and planning. This 

test was •revised and re-pilots in 197&.' However, a charge that the 

test discrimtraited a^inst mirx>rities resulted in a one and a half year 

investigation by the Office for Civil Rights (OCR). Finally, in 1977, 

OCR ruled that the test discriminated on ttw basis of knowledge and 

not ethnicity, ^Sis clearing it for use. At this point, receipt of a 
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passing grade on the written examination was added to previously 
established interim requirements to estabiis^ the final requirements 
for certification as an educational diagnostician . 

When the need for diagnostic certification first arose, an effort 
had t>een macte to irnziude a performance competency element. This 
component subsequently was dropped because of problems encountered 
in its development. In 1983, educational training, teaching experience, 
and a passing grade on the written examination made up the diagnostician 
certification requirements. The examination has been used to 
demonstrate competency in six areas, including: 1) survey of 
exceptional children, 2) interpretatkm and compilation of data, 
3) human growth and ctevelopment, 4) curriculum/materiais for 
exceptional children, 5) sicills In testing children whose primary 
l anguage and/or cu l tu r e ts citttenhaiT En^nsh, and" O New Mexico 
Regulations for Special Eckication. 

While the original intent of leaving eciucatlonBl diagnosticians 
was to create a mechanism for tying diagnosis more closely to instruction, 
there has been some question as to whether this indeed has resulted. 
As special educatkm has continued to grow, Ihe demand for dteigrH>sticians 
has exceeded the number of diagnosticians available, and diagnosticians 
have hiad to be recruited from out of state. Out of state persons 
trained In testing frequently have been sci>ool psychologists who have 
not had teaching experience, and such persons have been granted 
waivers or allowed to substitute "equivalent experience" for teaching 
experience, in aiiditkNi, as will be'discussed in the data analysis 
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section, opportunities for the Involvement of diagnosticians in 
instructional planning have been mkiinial. It has appeared that 
educational diagnosticians have become substitute school psychologists 
who have administered psychoeducationat tests and have written 
reports sunusarizlng test results for the school, which was exactly 
what the original task force hoped to avoid. 

Finances 

The growth of special education would have been impossible 
without additional funding. The first break for special education 
funding came in 1974 when the New Mexico Legislature passed House 
Bill 85, the Public School Finance Act, promoting equalization of 
publk: schotA hinding throughout the state (Krtieger, 1975; 
NM L8«ps of 1974) . Prior to the passage of this act, a study was 
conducted in an effort to develop recommendations for equalizing the 
funding of public educatkm throughout the state. A formula using a 
wei^t system and a cost differential unit evolved from this study. 
The committee conchjcting the study asked for Input from the Dlviskm 
of Special Educatkm (DSE) to determine a weight for each category 
of handicapping condition, simiter to the weighted funding formulas 
used in Florida and Utah. The personnel in the DSE office had 
reservations concerning the we^hting of categories and felt that it 
was more apprc^riate to devise a weighting option that ccmsidered 
degree of handicapping condition rather than category. 

When the DSE staff had completed their study of the Florida 
and Utah funding formulas, a group of five volunteers (not necessarily 
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tied to the SEA) were brought together to develop an acceptable 

weighting system for special education in New Mexico. The re»jlt was 

a funding concept based on eckicatkmal need and the creation of four 

2 

program options: A, B, C, and D. A weight was propiosed for each 
program cation (as opposed to each catecpry) and was presented to 
the committee concocting the study. The committee included this 
recommendation in their report and in their own recommendations to 
the legislature; it was put into law as part the Public School Finance 
Act of 1974. 

Although the mechanism for funding all four program levds was 
written into law in 1974, the nunt>er of dollars for special education 
did not increase substantially until the school year 1976-77. At first, 
language in the appropriations acts specified a limited number of 
dollars to be spent for special education programs (Appropriations Act, 
NM Laws of 1974, p. 519; Appropriations Act, NM Laws of 1975, p. 
2427). Essentially, the legislature was capping special education 
funding. The language changed slightly in 1976, when, instead of a 
dollar limit, a limit was set on the number of special eckicatmn program 
units tl»t could be generated by A and B levd programs (Approprlati<ms 
Act, NM Laws of 1975, p. 519). This limit was determined by projected 
LEA needs compiled by the Public School Finance Division. While the 
language in thw act stilt indicated a cap, the dollar amount increased by 
nearly sev«fi million (Special Education Status R^X)rt few 1980-81 , p. 29} . 
In 1977 language limiting special education programs was dropped from 
the Appropriations Act (NM L.aws of 1977, pp. 149 t 150) and special 
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education was Integrated into the overall operational budget allocation 
for public schools. 

The year 1976 has been considered by many to be the year in 
which the caps were removed. In actuality, rather than totally 
removing caps, the legislature simply approved enough money to cover 
all the projected units recommended by the Public School Finance 
Office. Previously, the legislature had refused to appropriate 
according to the projected figures. As a result of the Appropriations 
Act of 1976, a tremendous expansion of special education programs 
took place during the school year 1976-77. The act also marked a 
legislative change that continued to support the expansion of special 
education programs through the seventies and into the eighties. 

One additk>nal funding change affected the education of 
handkrapped students in the public schools. In the spring of 1980, 
the DSE developed a plan to ensure delivery of services ( New Mexico 
Special Educatkw Cooperatives, 1980).^ Additkmally, the Public 
School Finance Offk:e assured ail local school districts that monies 
sufficient to buy all needed ancillary services would be available for 
the 1980-81 school year. Prior to this time, ancillary services had 
not been required, and, if provided, had to be funded either through 
monies generated by the kMSic program or as a separate program with 
a separate cas^oad. For example, speech therapy could be func^ as a 
separate program for communication disordered stud«its, but students 
in other special education programs for mildly handicapped also 
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might have needed speech therapy could not be counted in the caseload 
for funding purposes. With the added ancillary funding, any student 
demonstrating a need for ancillary services (as specified by the SEA 
regulations) could be counted on an ancillary therapist's caseload ev^ 
if the student was also on the caseload of another special education 
program. 

Litigation 

During the period of legislative change, litigatNm in the form 
of a class action lawsuit was filed against the state of New M^ico and 
several school districts. Advocacy groups for the handicapped have 
pointed to this lawsuit, filed in October 1975, as a major influence for 
change (Bratton, 1982). Others have viewed the lawsuit negatively 
and have believed that change occurred in spite of it. These same 
persons have stated their belief that the lawsuit was generated from 
an unnecessary and inaccurate adversarial viewpoint. Interpreting 
the full consequeiKies of this lawsuit has exceected the parameters of 
this study. Nonetheless, it would have been remiss to ignore the 
suit. Its intent , and the ruling, for it was part of special education 
history in Mew Mexico and was the focus of much attention and energy 
for over sev«i years. 

Although the lawsuit was filed in the fail of 1975, It was not 
heard until August 1979. By that time. Interim changes had rwi»edied 
many of the complaints and only one school district remained a named 
defendant, along with the -tate cf New Mexico ( NMARC v. State of 
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New Mexico , 1980). At its inception, the suit had been Instigated 
by the limits placed on the number of special education dollars that 
could be spent, seemtoigly without consideration of the number of 
programs needed. However, as dollars began to flow in 1976, based 
on program need projections, this ceased to be a legitimate complaint. 
Nonetheless, other problems still remained, and two major concerns 
emerged as the ultimate focus of the lawsuit. One concern involved 
an optional funding (Option 11) for A and B programs which alkmed 
the UEA using Option II to use special e<Shic8tion funds at its 
discretion. This option had originated as a means of helping small 
districts which might not have had enough students to qualify for a 
full program as regulated by the DSE. The other complaint focused 
on a lack of appropriate service which was due both to large numbers 
of students not receiving placement because of dlagnostfc waiting lists 
and to a lack of available ancillary servkres. 

By the time the lawsuit was heard, both P.L. 94- U2 and Sectkm 
504 had been In effect for at least one year. New Mexico had chosen 
not to apply for P.L. 94- U2 funds, and the plaintiffs alleged that many 
of the issues could have been resolved if the state had chosen to app'y 
for these funds (Bratton, 1982). However, the federal court ruled 
that applicatk>n for the federal funds was totally at the discretion of 
the state ( NMARC v. State of Nem Mexico . 1980). Thus, the regu 
iatk>ns of P.L. 94-142 were dismissed from the arguments in the 
deciskm. However, Sectkxi 504 was not considered a voluntary issue, 
and therefore became the major source of argument. The judge 
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ruled that the optional funding alloirad by the state for A and B 
programs was discriminatory and in violation of Section 504 
(NMARC V. State of Hew Mexico, 1980). He further ruled 
that, in accordar^e with Sectton 504, the state had been negligent in 
not providing Miequate services and ordered the state to submit a 
plan for remedying this situation. When the ^idge found the state's 
plan unacceptable, he ordered the state to implement a plan authored 
by the defendants. This ruling was apfMaled ki the T«nth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, whkih reverse the order and sent it back to District 
Court for reconsideration . Even though the judges of the Tenth 
Circuit affirmed that failure to coii^>ly with Section 504 appeared 
evident, they were unwilling to su|^x>rt the lower court's order. They 
believed that the lower court judge had failed to analyze his order to 
implement the plaintiff's plan in light of "its costs and its effectiveness" 
( New Mexico Association for Retarded Citiiens v. State of New Mexico , 
1902). 

During the fall of 1982, a settlement agreement was proposed, 
approved, and impiemartted . In this agreement, the defendants agreed 
to continue to fund ara:illary servfeies, to support appropriate funding 
levels by the legislature, to maintain regula^lims assuring that 
appropriate diagnostic and programmatic services were In accordance 
with the needs of exc^tk^iai children, and to provide appropriate 
state department monitoring of local programs and procedures 
(MemoranCKim, 9/9/82). Agreement to the settlement plan on the part 
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of tooth the defendants and lYvet pUibitiffs brought an aid to this 
sev«fi-year legal battle. 

Several steps in the growth of special education In New Mexfco 
occurred during the course of this lawsuit. First, the funding caps 
were removed after the lawsuit was fUed. (The suit was filed in the 
fall of 1975, increased spending was authorized in 1976, and capping 
langua^ was removed in the winter of 1977.) Second, Option II was 
disallowed and am:lliary programs were fijncted. The plaintiffs ha\^ 
continued to Insist that these changes were a direct result of the 
lawsuit and would not have occurred without it. The defendants have 
credited the lawsuit only with nes^tlve side effects, e.g., creating III 
will among legislators and among eciucators within the LEA, and have 
insisted that all of the changes were already In the works and that it 
was simply a nnatter of allowing the political system to run its course. 
Some have acknowledged that, if any credit at all could be given the 
lawsuit, it is that the funding of arKillary services was speeded up by 
approximately one year. These same persons have alleged that change 
sinq>iy requir«i tivm for legislators to be convinced that they fmd a 
reliable set of mimi^rs upon which to bmse fundii^ allocatkms, that 
they had an understandable otescription of special educatkm programs, 
and that special eckicatkHfi was acceptable to small school dist^fets. 

Conciustons 

Change in New Mexk» special eckicatkm regulatton and 
programming resulted from a long process directed within the political 
arena. During this process, no major decisions were made quickly. 
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At each point along the ^ay, a great deal of groundwork had been laid 
throu^ earlter tettleB ananng schod persimniri. advocates for tt«e 
handicapped, state department personnel, legislators, and public school 
finance personnel. As the political process brought about policy change, 
public ecfcication of the handicapped expertenced a trt^mmdous 
expansion. As this expansion continued, problems of identification, 
screening, diagnosis, and placement became more evident. Sotuticwis to 
these problems were found by expanding and imxiifying state regulation 
and supervisNm. This expanskm and modlfk^tion of the state role 
dictated changes In procec^res that local eciucatkm agoicies cte^^oped 
for identifying and planning for special educatkm students. Thus, the 
state played a major rtAe in determining what procedures were f(4lowed 
by the LEAs wIk^ making ctecisions atxxit students and spectol 
ecfajcatkm. 

The Special Education Movenr^nt within District 112 
As state stanctords and regulations for special ediM^tion 
evolved, special education policy and procedures at the local level 
were forcMJ to change as education personnti at this levc^ attempted 
to irt^^iement the state requirements. In addition, there was a 
growth in the number of programs because increased dollars created 
management difficulties which in turn effected pdicy and procedural 
changes. Special education area and district personnel went from a 
small group of maiv^rs (dtogrK>stlcians and coordirators) who were 
easily acce&stt>ie to one another to large numbers of managers, making 
communication more difficult and encouraging diverse independent 
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actions. To standardize proc»ckjr«s, special education in District 112 
moved frMi a loosely defliMd system where proccKfcjres were determined 
by three individual areas to a more centrally organized system with 
prooBChires determinMi by a contral office. Proce<&ires and polk:ie$ 
were lnflu«iced by federal regulaticms« as central <^flce administrators 
attempted to comply with OCR requirements and the intent of Section 

As federal law was studied, procedures reportedly were changed 
in an attentat to carry out the intent of the law as interpreted by 
special education Mlministrators within the district. 

Two pieces of litic^ticm had some further influc»K:e cm procedural 
changes. First, District 112 iim% involved as a def^ictent in ttw lawsuit 
against the state of New Mexico. Second, a class action mi it was 
brought against District 112 on bi^lf of all minority children. The 
outcome of each of these suits had some influence on identification 
throi^ piMiement procecfcjres. Another na|or influence was the 
increased concern an the part of the State Departmoit of Education 
regarding the massive diagrwstk: bacldog. Each of these three 
influences has been descrtt>ed briefly . A description of the devel(^mf»it 
of the ujpport team and ttm referral team (see Chapter 1 for definittons) 
has concluded this section. 

NMARC v. State of New Mexico 

Distrkut 112 was found by the federal court to be negligent in 
providing an education for all handicapped students in accordance 
with Section S04 and was ordered to present a plan designed to remedy 
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this situation. As a result, the distrk:t devdi^ped a plan calling for 
the addithm of personnel (including diagnosticians, coordinators, 
speech therapists, occupational therapists, physical therapists, bus 
aic^, social vvorkers, early chHcttiocKi tesK:hers, ccmsultlng psychatagists, 
and other ancillary personnel) to be implefltented over a three-year 
period. The court accepted the plan as presented, and District 112 
did not appeal . 

The plan itself was not concerned directly with Identification 
through placement procedures, but rather with the provision of 
appropriate services. Thus, no procedural steps for identification 
through placement at the school level were affected directly by this 
plan. Rather, the effects were fdt In the increased availability of 
services (specifically, ancillary and di^nostic personnel) , which 
resulted in managerial and organizational changes at the area office. 
The changes in area office mar^^imnt did affect icfontification thrcHjgh 
placement procedures to some degree, in that efforts to manage larger 
arra staffs and inclucte Biore ancillary evaluatiiMis g^ierally resulted 
in changes in the diagnostic steps. More subtly, some individuals 
felt that the plan produced resentment of the expansion of special 
education, and there was some feeling that special education legal 
issues were exaggerated and used to build a climate of fear for the 
purpose of supporting this expansion (percepticms of interviewees) . 
These attitudes influenced the implementation more than the 
development of procedures. 
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Schelts V. Board of Education 

The Scheiis case arose from a complaint aiieging misctassification 
of minority students. The lawsuit, settled out of court, had a ripple 
effect that was felt throughout the district. Perhaps the predominant 
effect VMS the M^ihasls placed on documentation, in reviewing folders 
to prepare arguments, it was discovered that pieces of documentation 
were missing from some f aiders. Thereafter, a greet deal of empHtsIs 
was placed cm obtaining profMir written documentation and maintaining 
student files accurately. Additionally, two procedural changes 
constituted part of the formal agreement. First, special educatkm 
personnel in Cystrict 112 agreed to administer the Estimated Learning 
Potential portion of the Syst«R cf Multicultural Pluratistic Assessment 
(SOMPA) to any minority child diagnosed as educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH), regardless of age. Second, they agreed that 
the dia^iosticians would document that they had ctetermli^ the child's 
primary language, and if the primary language was otiwr than 
English, that procedures for testing bilingual children had been 
followed ( Special Edi^tion Policy and Procedures fttenual , 1982). 

Diagnostic Backlog 

One Miditional factor InfluenciKi ictentifk:ation through placement 
procedures and their implementatkm during the time of this research . 
When the state increased appropriations in 1976, a large number of 
stuctents were referred for diagnosis. This Mirge of referrals 
continued for a number of years, and was complicated by re evaliMtions 
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which were to be done every three years. A diagnostic backlog began 
to develop as diagnosticians could not keep up with demand; in fact, 
testimony regarding this diagnostk: back tog played a major part In the 
state lawsuit ( NMARC v. State <rf New Mexfco, 1980). However, It was 
not until 1980-81 that the backtogs around the state (especially in 
District 112) became a primary concern of the SEA (Sandoval & i-andon. 
1981). Distrtet 112 had a large backlog, and the distrkt's diagnostic 
procedures became a ma for issue with the state superintendent, who 
required that it develop a plan to eliminate the problem. This plan 
included such components as developing a better management system 
(e.g., how refei rais were picked up. logged, and assigned; how 
evaluation reports were typed) , increasing the number of diagnoses 
done during the summer, and incorporating use of the referral team 
as a screening step in the total process. It also ir^luded putting 
into use a priority system deyetoped several years earlier for OCR. 
These procedural changes, described In Chapter V, added emphasis 
to the standardizatkm of pnicecfcjres and im:orporated a screening 
mechanism, the referral team. 

The Support Team and Referral T<Mm CoiKepts 

After the 1976 New Mexk» legislature hficreased fundlr^ for 
special education, the number of special education programs In 
District 112 imireased dramatically. A total of 150 new programs were 
added In the fall of 1976. Throughout the distrtet, emphasis was 
placed on identifying alt students who might benefit from a special , 
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placement . This resulted in large nuir<bers of referrals generated by 
regular classrooin teachers. Some persons in the district were 
concerned that, once a student was perceived as having problems 
functioning adequately in the regular classroom, that student would 
automatically be referred for a special education program (perception 
obtained from interview data) . These same persons believed that 
many such students might be able to function satisfactorily In the 
regular classroom with $onie alternative forms of assistance, e.g. , 
counseling. Title I reading, or tutoring (perception obtained from 
interview data). 

The support team concept was first developed in one area 
office as a means both of providing assistance to the classroom teacher 
and of decreasing the number of special education referrals. This 
concept soon spread to other areas in the district, and by the fall of 
1981, a support team at each school was mandated by district policy . 
The support team was to be a vehicle for discussing and "greening 
teacher referrals. Intervention strategies were to be deveiof^ and 
tried prior to submitting a referral to special ec^cation. A special 
education teacher could be a menA>er of the support team, but it was 
not to be considered a special education team.. 

The support team concept was implemented and refined over a 
period of three to four years. During that time, the referrals for 
special '.^ducatkan did not decr^se but continued to flow into the area 
offices. The backlog of referrals waiting to be tested grew. Special 
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education administrators respons%>te for im>nitoring ihe kientification 
process felt that the support team often submitted special education 
referraff without having tried other Interventions, resulting In the 
submittal of Inappropriate and incoiiH>lete referrals. This was said to 
be one cause for the increasing dtegnostic backlog. In an effort to 
eliminate this backlog, it was felt that a more specif k: screening 
process was needed at the schocri level to help decrease the number of 
inapprq7riii;ie refmrrals. The referral tmm was created as the 
screening mechanism. At the same time, stronger emphasis was 
placed on having support teams imf^enmit and document other inter- 
ventk>ns before submitting a referral to the referral team. 

The final result was that each school was to have two teams 
which might or might not consist of the same Individual members. 
However, the purpose and the focus of the two teams were different. 
The support team was to ctevelop and implement possSsle inter ventimis. 
When interventkms failed end special educatkm seemed the appropriate 
alternative, a referral was co be submitted to the referral team, whk:h 
mould screen the referral and determira whether the stiKtent was an 
appropriate candidate for special educatton testing. This team, unlike 
the support team, was part of special educatkm and was chaired by a 
sp>eclal edtkatton diagnostkian. Further descriptk>n of these two 
teams has tMen provided later in this study . 

Summary Comments 
The development of special educatkm regulattons has been 
influenced substantially by action in the publk: and political arena. 
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Lcgislatkm and litigation at the state, federal, and distrk:t levels 
promoted an increase in service in an effort to provide appropriate 
education to the handicapped. This iiKrease in service naturally 
was ac^cmipanied by an increased need for ^nds and by new funding 
laws. In addition, attention to the educational needs of the handicapped 
generated a need for new polictes and regulations k^veming identification 
through placemrait (Weintraub & AbescMi, 1974) . 

The desnand for new poiicrrs and regulations arose from a need 
to insure afi^roprUite use of funds. In ackiition, much of the interest 
in special education legislation focused on the need for a more accurate 
and appropriate identification through placement process (Turnbuii, 1975). 
Ultimately, policy for classifying stuc^ts as noting special education 
was regulated oy S«:tion 504 and P.L. 94-142, whkrh o>mbined 
previcHis legislaticm and lit^atiiMi and have regulated state stanctords 
and local policy. Of primary a>ncern in the formulatkin of specbl 
education p(^K:y l^ve been issues of informed consmt, cfcie process, 
unbiased assessment, and apprt^rlate programming including least 
restrictive plwrement (Turnbull, 1978). 

The local special education administrator has k^onw the 
responsible agent for translating federal, state, and local id«itifk3ticm 
through ptecement policy into a set of administrative procedures and 
f )r overseeing the impien«ntatk»i of these procedures. While the 
procedures have been guided largely by legal requirements, th^ law 
alone has nai been able to guarantee that decisions made utilizing 
them have been made appropriately or accurately (Kirp, Kuriioff, & 
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Buss, 1975). Rather, the law has merely established a guide for 
developing the procedures and a standard against which to measure 
their appropriateness . 

This chapter has reviewed tlw fnajor historical events which led 
to and influenced procedure developinent. However, speclaf-eclucation 
Identification through placement proceckires have merely provided a set of 
sequential steps for school personnel to follow when making decisions 
about students. School f^rsonnd have been ultimately resptmsible for 
making the decistons. and identifying the factors which influence such 
decisions was the focus of this nesearch. The next chapter has 
discussed some factors cited in the literature as possible sources of 
bias in the process of making decisrans about special M^ucatbn 
students. 
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NOTES 



1. This section was based on infornwtion from legislation and from 
printed brodHires, as well as personal conversations with a variety of 
individuals at both state and local levels who have been involved in 
the development of special education in New Mexico. Because giving 
the titles of those who provided input would violate the promise of 
anonymity, suffice it to say that the Input was provided by persons 
who have had mafor roles in the dev^opment of special education In 
New Mexico. This section was Intended to provide a description of 
major steps in the growth of special education and to Identify the more 
obvious factors whiu^ may have infhjem:ed this growth. It was not 
intended to be a conclusive cause and effect analysis. 

2. The following, taken from the New Mexico State Regulatkms (1979), 
have defined the four program levels. 

Proqrmn Level A 

Special E<hK3tional Needs - Child's special learning needs do 
not require a basic modification of the regular curriculum. 
Special teacher serves a number of except tonal students, 
directly or through the child's regular teachers. 

The special education teacher caseload is 18-35. Maximum 
Instructional group size is not to exceed eight (8). 

The itinerant speech and language pathologist /therapist 
caseload is 30-60. 

Program tevel B 

Special Educatio^ial Needs Child's special learning needs 
do not require a basic modification of the regular curriculum, 
but ackllticmal or Intensive assistance outside the classroom 
is needed. Special teacher works with children on a regular 
part -time basis. 

The special education teacher caseload is 18- 24. Maximum 
instructional group siie is not to exceed eight (8). 

Program Level C 

Special Educational Needs Child's special learning needs 
are such that the content, methods, and /or pacing m the 
regular classroom are inappropriate and must be modified. 
Child's special teacher works with a group of children who 
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are served on a half to full -day basis and integrates 
chHdren into the regular program to the greatest extent 
possible. Work /study may be an alternative program. 

The special eckjcation program average enroliment is twelve 
(12) : Membership ii not to exceed fifteen (15). 

Program Levd D 

Special Education^ Needs - Child's special learning needs 
are such that the 'regular classroom program Is totally 
inappropriate and unresponsive. Spectal teacher works 
with a small group of children on a highly-structured 
full -day basis and integrates children Into the regular 
program when possible. Work /study may be an alternative 
program. 

The special education program average enrollment is six (6) : 
Membership is not to exceed eight (8) . An aide is required 
when enroHmmt niches s«vim (7). 

New Mexico has developed a weighted-pupil formula for determining 
a school distrkt's state provided funding allocation. This formula 
generated funding units of educaticKi by using average daily member- 
ship and assigned weight adjustments for programs which were more 
costly . Further adJustaM^ts were provided for terclwr experic»fKe 
and distrkt size. The total mimber of all units generated by a 
distrk:t was multiplied by a dollar value (established yearly by the 
legislature) to determine the amount of fiinds a distrtet would receive 
from the state. The component of the formula which generated funds ' 
from identified special education populations was based on the number 
of A and B level programs and the averM^e daily mea^r^lp (ADM) 
of C and 0 levd programs. The nun^r of srHx:ial eckicdtion units 
was figured as follows: 

A & B programs 20 units for each approved program 

C programs 1.9 x ADM = N units 

D programs 3.5 x ADM = N units 

3. "Ancillary servkres are those services necessary for the handi- 
capped child to benefit from the educatkmal offerings and are 
provided by licensed or certified personnel . For the services to be 
designated as 'ancillary services' such personnel must provide direct 
intervention to the handkrapped students assigned to A, B, C, or D 
level special education programs when the nature of the handicaps 
warrant the servtees as determined by dtognosis and ctHifirmed by the 
Educational Appraisal and Review Committee" ( New Mexico Special 
EcfaicatiCTnal Cooperatives. 1980, pi 7). 
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Ancillary personnel can include : speech and language pathologists, 
occi^Mtional therapists, physical therapists, audlolo^sts, interpreters, 
orientation and mobility instructors, and psychologists ( New Mexico 
Special Education Cooperatives , 1980). 

4. This Lection has tieen reported aj a general overview. Additional 
details, particularly direct quotes, describing the purpose and 
function of these teams, have been included later In the analysis section 
(more specifically. Chapter VI) of this study. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Literature Review 



At the heart of the demand for increased special education 
services has been a constitutional Issue which has been centered on 
the right to educational opportunity and inherent in which are two 
separate elmients; access and equity. Of these two elenmnts, 
access has been the simplest to deal with in that the Brown decision 
clearly stated that "where the state has unctertaken to provide it, 
[access to education] is a right which must be available to ail on equal 
terms" ( Brown v. Board of Education , ^9S'^, p. 193). Access to 
education on the part of the handicapped has been guaranteed by 
appropriate state laws which assure access to an education for all, but 
the issue of equity has been a more complex one. 

Congress has defined equity as the provision of an appropriate 
education for all Nindicapped stuctents within the least restrictive 
environment (P.L. 94-142 and Section 504) . It also has defined who 
can be considered handicapped. Because only certain students can 
be so consictered, the need ttas arisen to assess student abilities, 
first, to ctetermine who is el^ibie to receive the servkes called specbl 
education, and second, to assure equitable treatment by providing 
the most appropriate servk:es. According to Reyrwids (1975), the 
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first of these assessments has fed to institutional decisions and the 
second to individual decisions. It has been the institutional decision 
that has given rise to the majority of concerns regarding the ctevelop- 
ment of identification through placement procedures. Tliese concerns 
have centered on the issues of classification and assessment practices. 
Both of these issues have been centra! to many court and legislative 
decisions which have served as c^ldelines for designing school 
procedures. 

This chapter has provided a closer loc^ at the issues of 
classification and assessment practices which have helped guide the 
formulation of current identification through placental t procedures. 
Issues taken from both legal and educational literature have been 
presented. The reason for considering these issues has t>een twofold : 
1) they have provided much of the rationale for the procedures which 
hava been developed and have continued to be espoused ; and 2) they 
have involved variables which can bias an individual's diagnosis. 
This ciMpter was not meant to be a comprehensive review of research 
in the area of bias. Rather, it mts intencied to present an overview 
of legal and educational positions related to possible sources of bias 
in special «jucati<Ki ictentificatimi and placement practkres. 

Classificatkm Issues 
The provision of special servk:es fcN^ the handkiapped 
necessitated the creati(m of procedures for determining student 
eligibility to receive these servk:es. As a result, the noed for ssmm 
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type of diagnostic and classification system became paramount (A del man, 
1979a; Hobbs, 1975). In the majority of states (all but Massachusetts 
and Scuth Dakota} and tn Washington, D.C.. classification systems 
have been adopted which use labels denoting a particular type of 
disability (Garrett & Brazil, 1979) . It was this use of labels, perceived 
as discriminatory, which generated both legal and educational 
concerns. Inherent in these concerns has been the issue of 
constitutional guarantees of liberty and due process (Kirp, 1974a) . 
Educational value, or the relevance of a label to a prescription / rwnedy 
(Hallahan & Kauffman^ 1977; Reynolds, 1972; Zigler & Phillips, 1961), 
has been another Issue put forth in arguments against the use of 
labels. 

Three viewpoints regarding the label dilemma ^ve bevn 
presented. First, the ar^ments (both constitutk>nal and educational) 
for and against the use of labels have been outlined. Second, the comierns 
associated with the more specific definitions of laming disabled (LD) 
and behaviorally disontered (BD) have been presented. Finaliy, this sec- 
tion has discussed the possible eff^ts labels may have on placement decisions 

Pro and C<ki Arguments of Labeling 

The constitutional arguments regarding the use of labels have 
been provided by Kirp ( 197^) . Labeling itself has not been regarded 
as inherently unconstitutional or evil. Rather, the constltutk}r»l 
question has been whether the label has (ter^rived a person of an 
educaticm, as determined by B rown v. Boerd of Educatton (1954), or 
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whether the label has denied a student equal protection and equal 
rights (Kirp, 1974a). The question of whether a label has deprived 
a studait of access to an education has been answered, since all 
states have undertaken the responsibility of providing an education to 
all regardless of labels. However, tfie equal protection and equal 
rights question has beccMne more complex . Three possible effects of 
special education labeling, "stigmatlzation, diluted educatk>r»l offerings^ 
and reduced life chances" (Klrp, 197ta, p. 29), have fallen Into this 
realm. 

While research on the effects of labeling has not produced 
definitive findings (Cuskln, Bartel, 6 MacMillan, 197S; Hobbs, 1975), 
labels have been cited as having a stigmatizing effect (Keim, 1976; 
Kirp, 197(ib; Reynolds, 1972), especially where mildly handicapped 
students have been concerned (Kirp, 1971a). Also it has been 
postulated that labels tend to separate students and to give them the 
feeling of being different or segregated from their peers who are 
"normal" (Hobbs, 1975. Kirp, 197ilb; Reynolds, 1972). Presumably, 
the labeled stuctents are stuctents who have tMsen defir^ as those who 
do not "fit" and possess significantly more or less ability. There has 
been a tendency to stereotype whole groups of individuals and to 
assign broad characteristics to all within each group despite their 
individual differences (Reynolds. 1972). As a result of the posited 
effects of labeling, lawsuits have been filed on behalf of minority 
children who claimed that they had been mislabeled and consequently 
were stigmatized to such an extent that their chances of pursuing 
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their life choices were leopardlxed. Such lawsuits have resulted in 
close scrutiny of classificetion proceckires by the courts (Keim, 1976; 
Larry P. v RiAw , 1972; Mercer, 197%; Reschly. 1978). 

A second argument against the use of labels has been that 
iabfds lead to inadvertent discrimination and d«ilal of an individual's 
constitutional guarantee, it has been argued that the labeled have 
tended to receive diluted educational offerings and have not been 
allowed equal access to ec^cation (Kirp, 1974a; ReyraiSds, 1972), thus 
denying them an af^ropriate edi^tion. Turnbull (1978) stated that 
"denying an appropriate education ... is tantamount to denying a 
person an opportunity to acquire property** (p. 524). If labeling a 
student inaccurately has resulted In placement In an inapprc^riate 
program for an extencted perk>d of time (KIrp, 1974b), inaccurate 
classification can be a««n<-«-*— ' : a? an appropriate education 

( Larry P. v. Riles , 1972; Tun^II. 1973), 

Finally, it has been argued that labeling can lead to reduced 
life chances (Kirp, 1974a). These reduced life chances have been the 
result of social stigmas which have limited access to opportunities or 
the result of an iiHidcquate or inappropriate education. Additionally, 
reduced life chances may have resulted from possible behavioral 
characteristics generated by lat>eling. Such character istkrs may have 
evolved because the child believed the label, thereby demonstrating 
the self fulfilling prophecy theory described In Pygmalkm In the 
Classroom (Rosenthal t JsKiobson, 1968); the child learned to assume 
the expected behaviors related to a label ; or the child believed that 
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his/her problems were innate and were due to some condition of the 
organism whteh would always limit his/her abilities (Cuskin, Bartel, & 
MacMiilan. 197S). 

\l would be an overstatement to say thM the Constitution was 

/ 

designed to protect against all classification/ Classification In our 
society has become an accepted means of administrative and social 
control (Kirp, 1974a) . Those who have voiced arguments against 
labeling generally have not advocated discarding a classification system 
completely (A del man, 19798; Hallahan & Kauffman, 1977; Hobbs, 1975; 
Kirp, 1974b; Reynolds. 1972; Zigler & Phillips. 19€1). Rather, they 
have advocated a classification system whfch more adequately serves 
the needs of children and protects their rights. To date, the net 
result has been court mandated and legislated due process and assess- 
ment procedures designed to protect the rights of children ( Larry P. 
V. Riles , 1972; Miils v. P.C. . 1972; P.L. 94- 1«; Section 5W). 
Despite the proliferation of eckicational literature advocating the use 
of classification sytems more closely related to educatkmal needs, the 
use of broad labels relating to disabilities has persisted. Many of 
these labels have b<^ confusii^. irKluding the learning disability 
and behavioral (or emotional) disorder labels. 

Defining Learnif^ Disabilities and behavioral Disorders 

Classification schemata have been designed for the purpose of 
facilitating administrative functions (Kirp, 197iia) and as "verbal 
shorthand** to simplify communication and research (Prugh, Engel, t 
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Morse, 1975). If one accepts this« then it would follow that classification 
sclwmata should use consistent, clearly defined terminology. In the 
field of LD and BD this scarcely has been the case. First, terminology ^ 
has varied considerably from state to state and report to report. 
Terms used to denote leamfaig disabilities have ranged widely: 
"educational handicap (California), specific learning dfsabilities 
(Florida), extreme learning problems (Oregon), communicative and 
intellectual deviations (West Virginia), neurologk:ally handtoapped 
(or impaired) (Connecticut, Nevada, and Oklahoma),- perceptually 
handicapped (Coloracto, Indiana, New Jersey, and Washington), 
brain-damaged (Pennsylvania), learning disability (Delaware)" 
(Wepman, Cruickshank, Deutsch, Morency, S Strother, 1975, p. 303). 
While these terms oft«i have been meant to categorite a class of 
stuctents with similar problems, Mch term has invited a different 
interpretatifm of the characteristics of this group of students. 

The same has held triM for behavkM'al disorders. In this 
case, the terms have in' iuded emotional disturbance, emotional 
maladjustment, mental disorder, psychosocial disorder, mortal Illness, 
conduct disorder, ma {adapting, and emottonally handicapping, to 
name a few (Newcomer, 1980; Wood t Lakin, 1979). Even more 
confusing is the fact that for this ctoss a number of different systems 
also have been established for classifying varicHis sutx^ategories of 
emotional disturbance (Kauffman, 1979; Prugh, Engel, e Morse, 1975). 
Again, while these terms have been presumed to refer to the same 
group of stuctents, tl^y often have referred to students with very 
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different needs and have produced different responses iaoth in 
identification and in placement. For exan^le, the term behavioraily 
disordered was substituted in New Mexico for the term emotionaily 
disturbed to encourage f:»ople to focus on c^served behavior as the 
focus of intervention as opposed to sxme innate "enwtionai'* problem. 
The change seemed to encourage more referrals of socially defiant 
or deviant students who tencted to be the source of management 
prdt>lem's for teachers or principals. Even when written definitions 
have remained the same, the terms, or labels, could change the 
perception of who has been identified or referred for further evaluation. 

In addition to the wide variety of terminology, there also has 
been considerable variation in the operatkmal definitions of the terms 
(Algozzine, Schmid, £ Conners, 1978; Culiinan & Epstein. 1979; 
Gillespie, Miller, & Fielder, 1975; Newcomer, 1980; Thorlow 6 
Ysseldyke, 1979). An»»ng the critk:isms of existing definitions, the 
one most pertinent to this discussion has been that of lack of clarity 
or aiTd>iguity. Definitions have been intended to provide a common 
base of understanding of terms used by individuals. When terms 
have been defined ambigu(»jsly, those responsible iw latMiling 
students have been left to use the labels according to their own 
perceptkMi and understanding. 

Finally, ucntrrl to any definition have been "those features, 
symptoms, and characteristics that designate, circumscribe, and 
point out the group's horoogeneity" (Jt^n^m & Myklebust, 1967, p. 9} . 
It has been disagreement over these specific "futures, symptoms. 
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^nd characteristics" that has contr^ted to the ranfusion surrounding 
the terms learning disabilities and behavior disorders, in an effort to 
operational ize ambiguous definitions and establish some homogeneity , 
both state and federal regulations have provided criteria that must be 
met in order to use sfi^ifk: lat>els. The criterki often ^ve been 
controversial (e.g.. use of discrepancy scores to identify LD), and 
have allowed many opportunities for individual bias (e.g., teacher 
referral statements, test interpretation). 

Labels and Placement Decisions 

One last issue of classification has warranted con sideration : 
the manner in whk:h labels affect placement decisions. The research 
on this issue has yielded contradictory findings (Reschly, 1978). The 
following examples include studies whk:h have shown that iat>eis have 
affected placement decisk>ns and studies whk:h have sNiwn the 
opposite. 

Carroll and Respucci (1978) attempted to identify the meanings 
ascribed to three clinical labels (mentally retarifed, eim>tionally disturbed, 
and juveniip delinquent) by professk>nais and to determine if 
expectatk>ns for success and treatment of students given these lafc^ls 
varied anxmg two classes of professionals: classroom teachers and - 
mental health workers. They concluded that professkmals did attach 
different meanings to labels and consequently had differing expectations. 
Since most placMwnt decisions were macte by multidlsciplinary teams, 

m 

the mike-up of the team and the differing intei pretations and 
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expectatkins of team members prcdaably did make a difference in how 
the team functioned and what final cfeciskm evolved. 

In two additional studies (Ciilung S Rucker, 1977; Crcenbaum, 
1977) « the effect of a psychodiagnostic label on a placement deciskm 
was investigated by having teachers choose placennents based on 
simulated (tescriptkms. In both studies, the Mb^ts were divided 
into two groups. Each group received the same stuck»it ctescriptkms, 
but in one case these descrtptk>ns also were gtv^Hi a label while in 
the other the latel was (Knitted. In tK>th studies, it was f<HJnd that 
teachers judged stuctents whose descriptions wer^ accom{»nied by 
labels as needing more intensive or specialized interventk>n . 

Contrary to these findings, Pfeiffer (1980) found that the 
presence or absence of a label did not result in different placement 
decisions. He uscKi a research methodology very similar to that of 
Ciilung and Rucker (1977) and Creenbaum (1977). Along this same 
line, Yo^ida and Meyers (1A75) used a vi<^ tape to determine the 
effects of a iat>el (EMR) cm a teacher's (tecisitm concerning a student's 
academk: needs. They also (iHjnd that the decisions did not vary 
signifkantly whet* the child was given a label and when no label was 
used . 

Because of the conflicting research findings, it h9s bW^n 
im|Mssible to state (kifinitively that labeling will affect placement 
decisions. Further stuciy using natural conditions might have led to 
imtredcftni'ive insights regarding the relationship of label to placenrME^nt . 
The influence that labels have had on placement decisk>ns has, in fact. 
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bieen attributed to the decision maker's experience and ability to evaluate 
individual students (Yoshida & Meyers, 1975). Individual differences 
among subiects has been icientified as an area needing future research. 

Assessiront Issues 

Assessment has been ctefined as the proress of collecting data 
about a child in order to make decisions concerning the child's 
educational program (Swanson & Watson, 1982; Ysseldyke & Regan, 
1980). The assessment process typically has included collecting 
referral data from the teacher, gathering data from past records, 
administering a set of psychoeducational tests, and writing an 
evaluation report (ck>ne by the diagnostkiian) . Throughout this process, 
there have been opportunities for bias to enter. 

Traditionally, bias has been defined as partiality or prejudkie, 
or that which has caused influence or prejudice (Webster, 1962) . A 
major is5Ue in education has ccMXierned bias found in the assessment of 
minority students, resulting from test bias. A number of slightly 
different definitkms of test bias have been provided by the literature 
(Darlington, 1971; Gonzales, 1982), but much of the discussion of 
test bias has focused on the concern for finding a level of test 
discrimination that is fair despite cultural differences (Darlington, 
1971; see 'also C lea ry & Hilton, 1968, and Thorndike, 1971. for further 
discussion of cultural fairnesa in tests) . Much of the recent concern 
with test bias has resulted from allegations that mirnirity students have 
been unfairly discriminated against by the use of tests that have 
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been culturally biased. For this reason, the first discussion in this 
section has dealt with minority assessment issues. However, bias has 
not been limited to the at/ies$ment of minority students, but may have 
occurred in the assessment of any student. Thus, this section has 
also included a discussion of the general ability of psychoeducatkmal 
tests tp discriminate between one group and another, and of factors 
other-than tests whkh could bias a teacher's or diagnostician's 
assessment of student abHtty . 

Assessment of Minority Students 

The large number of minority students in special education 
classes helped generate the influx of court cases dealing with special 
education (Budoff, 1975; Kirp, 197to). As a result, the issue of 
assessing minority student skills has been addressed in both federal 
legislation and omrt rulings. 

Congress, in writing regulatrons for P.L. W-142. and the 
Office of Education, in writing regulations for Section 501, have stated 
that procedures for classifying children are to be "selected and 
administered so as not to discriminate on the basis of race or culture" 
(Turnbull, 1978. p. 529). In addition, they have speciHed, as part 
of the regulations, that placement ctecisions are not to be based solely 
on the results of one test (Turnbull, 1978) . Court rulings have been 
similar. Decisions in Larry P. v> Riles (1972) and LeBanks v. Spears 
(1973) have specified that placements in special education classes must 
not have been based on an IQ test alone, but must have considered 
adaptive measures as well, especially where the mentally retarded 
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have been ccmcerned (Martin, 1980). Courts also have ruled that 
where a child's prectominant language has bean other than English, 
the assessment was to be done In the child's native language ( Diana v. 
State of California , 1970; Reschly, 1978 J. Even though most court 
rulings have dealt specifically with the im^ntally retarded, these rulings 
have served to influence the procedures used for all classifications, 
especially those dependent upon measures of intelligence. At the 
heart of court cases and decisions behind federal regulations dealing 
with assessment has been the «:cusati<m that tests have been btesed and 
have led to inappropriate labeling of students (Mercer, 1974). Mercer 
(197(1, 1373) asserted that vehement public accusations of test bias 
have forced educators snd psychologists to design research whkh has 
investigated the use of tests with minority stuc^ts and to attempt 
to design more culturally fair tests. These accusations al«) h?ve led 
to the writing of articles and books which address the issue of non- 
discriminatory testing from the viewpoint of the prM:titioner (Duffey, 
Salvia. Tucker, 6 Ysseldyke, 1!f81; Oakland & Atetuszek, 1977; 
Yssetdyke & Regan, 1980). 

Most authors have co-ne to agree that simply renorming tests 
or administering existing tests in another language has not solved 
the prdbtem of test bias where minority students have been concerned 
(Brunsford. 1979; Duffey, Salvia, Tucker, t Ysseldyke, 1981). 
Despite souk calls for a tm>ratorium on testing, the general trend in 
the literature has been to advocate using tests more appropriately 
(i.e., using tesis only for the purpose for whkrh the- have t>een . 
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designecl) (Turnbuil« 197S), inciu'iiiy input from the child's social 
miii«u when assessing test results (Mercer, 197S), diagnosing for 
instructional rather than labeling purposes (Reynolds^ 1975), and 
specifying partk:ular criteria Mrcording to the type of decision to t>e 
made (Duffey. Salvia, Tucker, i Ysseldyke, 1981; Ysseldyke t Regan, 
1980). Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978) summarized the testing issue by 
stating : 

The main question in obtaining assessment information 
is not. How can we use tests? Rather, the funda- 
mental questkm is. How can we obtain the informatton 
necessary to make certain educational decisions? 
(p. il7«) 

AdcquaK:y of Test s 

In its quest for scientific respectability, education has sought 
to follow th? path of psycht^ogy in quantifying an- many data as possible 
in its efforts to predict school success or failure (Mearig, 1981). The 
end re^lt has been a hfgh degree of r^iance on tests in detei .nining 
placement of children within the school system. Testing ha<> been 
perceived as a process of "exposing a person to a partkular set of 
questi«^s in order to (H3tain a score. That score is the en'i product 
of testing" (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1978, p. 3). While testing could be 
part of a larger assessment process, it should not have constituted 
the total assessment, in other words, tests could, and should, have 
t>een used to add to an existing body of infcM^mation describing how a 
child has been futK:tioning and what developmental level the child has 
reached (Zach, 197S). All too often, however, test scores have been 
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perceived as definitive (Mearig, 19S1). predictive (Bersoff, 1973), and 
an end in and of themselves (Rubin, Krus, t Balow, 1973). 



^me researchers have found many tests to be inadequate 

(AdeimLn, 1978. Salvia 6 Ysseldyke, 1978; Ysseldyke t Algozzine, 
1979) br simply impossible to evaluate effectively (Meehl, 1973). The 
adequaty of a test typically has been determined by analyzing its 
norms. V^iability. and validity (Ysseldyke. 1979). atong with reported 



research on t^ test. For many tests, this information has been 
inadequate (Meehl. 1973; Salvia & Ysseldyke. 1978) or missing (Meehi. 
1973). From his research, Ysseldyke (1979) has concluded that 
children have run the risk of being placed in special classes on the 
basis of decisksns derived from "test identified ability deficits with no 
evidence that the tests measure the abilities they purport to measure" 
(p. 93). 

Another critkiism has involved the inappropriate use of test 
scores. The political and social ramiftcatk>ns of the use of IQ scores 
have elicited considerable controversy over their use. In fact. It was" 
the use of IQ scores which led to many of the lawsuits claiming 
misplacements of minority students (e.g., Larry P. v. RHes ). A major 
problem with intelligence tests has been that the tests have been used 
to define intelligence (Zach, 1975). when it has been argued that they 
mainly have iroasured acquired knowledge {Mearig, 1981). The 
answers to the various test questions, not the IQ score, have provided 
information about c child's current abilities (Z»:h, 1975), but the 
inteHigence score has received the emphasis in the diagm>stk: report 
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and the child's tnteifigence has thus been classified within a certain 

range (Bersoff. 1973). Additionally, testing has been dxme in a 

setting (designed to emulate a clinkal setting and usually located away 

from the school (Bersoff, 1973). This, Bersoff cont«ided, has 

limited the teacher's opportunity to provide direct input rsgarding the 

child's actual performance and the diagnostician's opportunity to 

observe true classroom performance. Bersoff concluded that placement 

deciSNMis tft>out children have been based on a score measuring 

current knowledge (an end product) In a setting different from the 

one in which the student actually was expected to function. 

Tests also have been used to ctetermine IQ -achievement 

discrepancy in order to ictentify leEirnlng disabled students (Bateman, 

1965) . This practke originated as a means of cteterminir^ a discrepancy 

between expected and Mitual achievement levels or between two 

different perceptual modes. Ysseldyke and Sabatino (1972) analyzed 

this practice of figuring discrepancy scores using the IIHrmis Test of 

PsycfK>linguistic Abilities (ITPA). They pointed mjt that the popular 

argument in favor of st^ii a pr»:tk:e has been that differiNices fcwtween 

ITPA subtests can be compared by using irasan or ir^ian scaled scores 

and by taking the standard error of measurement into consideration. 

in their analysis, they ccmcluded that : 

interpretations of psycNriinguisttc strengths and 
weaknesses bas^ upon set guki^ines and upon 
degree of dis>Mirity t^tween scores ^med on specific 
sub'9stc> and an overall or average $co»4 on the 
entire test can lead to gross misinterpretations and 
quest kM^ble educatioral planning. . . . To averse 
performance (an subtests that supposedly sample 
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different kinds of behavior appears analogous to 
averaging several kinds of academk; achieveflw»it 
scores to prockice an educatkmally m^ningless 
mean achievement score. (Ysseldyke 6 Sabatino, 
1972. p. 313) 

In anothi^r analysis of the use of deficit scores. Salvia and 
Clark (1973) used an achievement test and a test of mental n^turity. 
They demonstrated that, because of a sufficiently large standard error 
of measurement, the obtained differeiKe score was less reliable Xtutn 
when either of the two raw scores was used individually. They also 
demonstrated that, when using difference scores, there was a greater 
chance that children mho had no real deficiency would appear to have 
a significant deficit. Similarly.. children with real deffcits might have 
been identified as having only a minimal ctefkit. The autNirs 
concluded that "the stancterd error of measurement for deficit scores 
is sufficiently large to preclude rigid adherence to deficits as a 
criterion for learning disabilities" (p. 308). 

The inadequacy of procedures used to figure deficits, combined 

with the inadequacy of the tests themselves, has raised serious 

questions about the continued use of deficit scores for identifying 

learning disabled students. In fact, Ysseldyke (1979) concluded : 

"clearly given the state of the art in assessment, the use of defkit 

2 

scores is. a very dangerous and misleading practice" (p. 93). 

Ot her Sources of Bias , 

Bias has not been exclusive to test construction and usage, 
but has occurred throughout the dectsi(»i making process {Ysseldyke, 
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1979; Ysseldyke & Algozzine. 1979). Factors which were biased In 
decision making about children have been identified throughout the 
literature, iiKluding bias in teacher assessments leading to referrals, 
bias in the process of administering and scoring tests, and bias in 
the final labeling and/or placement decision. 

» 

Teac her Assessment 

■■■ ' 1- -1 ^ 

Smne of the first major research on teacher bias in the classroom 
was made public when Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) first wrote about 
the Pygmalion effect: that children would perform according to what 
was expected of them. Subsequently, there were many attempts to 
duplKate the research of Rosenthal and Jacobson, with varying degrees 
of success. Two studies of teacher expectancy which supported the 
concept of the pygmalion effect were those of Palardy (1969) and 
Seaver (1973). Palardy used a questionnaire along with pre and post 
achievement tests and found that male stuctents in classrooms where 
the teacher reported a belief that boys were less successful than girls 
performed less well than male students in classrooms where the 
teacher believed boys to be as successful as girls. Using a different 
approach, Seaver matched pairs of siblings, with the ymjnger sibling 
assigned to the same teacher as the olcter sibling. He found support 
for his hypothesis that students whose older sUiling had performed 
well did better if assigned to the same teacher than if assigned to a 
different teacher (control situation). Conversely, he found that 
students whose sibling had f^rformed poorly in school dkl less well if 
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assigned to the same teacher than if assigned to a different teiKiher. 

Although the research in this area of teacher induced expectancies 

has been far from conclusive, it has raised serious questions regarding 

the impact of teacher expectancies and their influence on referral . 

Sex has iseen identified as another possible source of bias in 

teachers' perceptions /decisions re^rding referrals. It has been well 

established that boys greatly outnumber girls in special education 

classes (Lerner, 1981; Norman t Zigmond, 1980, Yahraes & Prestwich, 

1976) . Yahraes and Prestwich { 1976) stated that *'boys are at greater 

risk than girls to hyperactivity, k^aviorai disturbances* autism, and 

schizophrenia ** (p. 4) . While some explanation for this phenomenon 

may have been fmjnd in physiological differences (Morgan, 1979; 

Yahraes L Prestwich, 1976). it also may have been due in part to 

differences in teacher influence and expectations. Palardy's (1969) 

research supported the hypothesis that teachers may have differing 

expectations of boys and girls. Meyer and Thompson (1956) found 

that teachers directed more disapprovkig staten^nts towards i:x>ys 

than toward girls. In reviewing research comparing teacher and 

clinician attitudes toward behavk>r, Beilin (1959) conchided that 

the r^sons girls are considered better adjusted 
by teachers is that teac^rs have certain expectations 
of what good adjustment in school should be and the 
prescription for girls' adjustment is more consistent 
with these expectatkxis than the prescripticm for 
boys' ^xxi adjustment, (p. 18) 

The possibility that sex factors may have influenced a teaclwr's 

perceptions and decisions regarding studcHits has been considered 

as a source of bias. 
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The res^rch of Ross and Salvia (1975) did not show sex to be 
a signifk^nt factor in teachers' placement deciskms, but they did 
find physical attractiveness to be a bli^sing factor . They found that 
teachers judged unattractive children as needing special placements 
m<M^e often than they did attractive children. Teaclwrs also evidenced 
a belief that unattractive children would need further psychologkml 
evaluations and were more likely to exp^lence social and academk; 
difficulties in the Ihjture. Further support fwr attractiveness as a 
biasing factor has been provided by Dion (1972), who found that 
severe behavioral transgressions were juc^ged more harshly when 
committed by an unattractive child as compiared to an attractive child. 

! 

t ' 

One criticism of this study has been that female undergraduate 
Students were used as subjects^ rather than teachers whK> might have 
been more experienced in making objective asuessments. 

The mapr concerns of t&Khers liave been defined as ctassrocMi 
management* authority* and sex problems (B^ilin, 1959)* all relating 
to socially deviant and socially ctefiant behav^r. Behavior prc^iems 
have been found to generate more referrals for special placement 
(Clesbrecht & Routh, 1979). Algoxzine (1977* 1980) found socially 
defiant behaviors to be the most disturbing behavmrs as rated by both 
regular and special i^ucation teiK:hers. In arwther study, Algozzine 
and Curran (1979) fmind that ratings of a student's potentuil were 
influenced by a teacher's tolerance for socially defiant b^>aviors. 
Both behavtoratiy disturt>ed and learning disabled labeled students 
have been found to be less attentive to teacher prescntattons than 
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non-labeled students (Boomer & King, 1981; Bryan, 1974; Bryan t 
Wheeler, 1972). In addition, Bryan and Bryan (1961) reported that 
disturbing behavior was a iiia|or characteristic of learning disabled 
children as rated by ciassrooin teachers. Teachers also have reported 
an Increase in behavior problems for students in the fifth through 
eighth grades (H;idreth, 1928, Huriock, 1934; McClure, 1929). 

Another factor which has been found to influence teachers' 
judgments and perceptions of student ability is the socio-economic 
one (Lendowsky & Blackman, 1968; Miller, McLaughlin, & Haddon, 
1966. Rubin, Kurs, & Balow, 1973). In all three of these studies, 
socio-economk: factors differentiated tower achieving students froni 
higher achieving students and were found to attribute to a child's 
lower functioning abilities. Race was not a contributing factor in at 
least one of the above studies whk:h used race as one of the variables 
(Lendowsky & Blackman, 1968). 

Research whfch has attempted to determine factors which 
might bias teacher judgments has appeared inconclusive at this time. 
Yet there has been evidence to indicate that among the types of 

f 

information available to decisron makers, child characteristks (e.g., 
sex. attractiveness, socio-economic status, behavior) have influenced 
decisions even though the deciskm makers have thought these 
decisions were based primarily on academk: information (Thurlow e 
Ysseidyke, 1980a). Child characteristics have been shown to 
influence leecher decisions to refer a student for special placement, 
even though those characteristics were not among those overtly 
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identified by the teacher. Once the teacher referral has been made, 
the next (K>int at whi^n h'ms may have occurred has been in the 
psychcK!ducaticmal testing. 

Dtognostician Assessments 

One componefit of an assessment process for special education 
placement generaiiy has b^n a comprehensive psychoeducatk>nai 
evaluation. Such evaluattons usiMlly have been administered in a 
setting away from the ciassrocmi by a person other than the teacher 
(Bersoff, 1973). The person administering the tests generally has 
been one who has been trained in psychoeducational testing, such as 
a diagnostician or a psychologist. Research has shown that these 
persons also are susceptible to biasing influemres. 

Wickes (1956) found that test results were affected signiricantiy 
by verbal and nonvert>al fe^lback indicating approval by the 
examiner. Two additional instances of bias In the testing situdtk>n 
were identified by Masting (1957, 1959), who found that interactk>n 
or type of response emitted by the examinee influenced the administration 
and scoring of an intelligence test and the interpretation, of a projective 
protocol. In both instances, the examiner responcted more favorably 
to subjects who showed signs of liking the examiner or being nm^e 
interested in the situattor. 

Research on testing has indicated that it has been i^ssible 
for the testing situation to be influenced by both the interaction of 
the examiner and the interaction of the examinee. The strength of 
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this research has been iimtt^ by methock>!c^ical questions or weaknesses 
(e.g«, much of the research has used students mth limited experience 
in testing, and more experienced examiners might l^ve responded 
differently) • 

After reviewing a large nundtier of research reports on 
situational and interpersonal factors in clinical testing, Masiing (196Q) 
concluded that despite flaws in the research to date, present studies 
have produced "strong evidence [that] situational and interpersonal 
influences I do exist] in projective testing" (p, 80) • Conscious 
recognition and discussion of factors which could have influenced the 
testing situaticMi might have led to less biased, im>re accurate decision 
making* 

In addition to situatk>nal and interpersonal influences, 
information provided by the referring teacher has been proven to 
influence the diagnostician's evaluation « Hersch (1971) fcnjnd that 
referral information from a teacher related stgniftcantiy to the 
performance of a tester. That is, examiners were fcHind to obtain 
higher IQ scores for children with positive referral reports than for 
those with negative reports; they started examinees at a higher level 
when the examinee had received fx>sitive teacher referrals; and 
different ratings and recommendations were made for |:K>sitive 
referrals. 

Further indication that the referral statement has been 
important to a diagnostic decision regarding special education place 
ment has been provided by Ysseldyke, Al^z?tne, Regan, Potter, 
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Richey, and Thurlow (1980) . They reported the results of a computer 
stimilatton study using 16 students with bogus background information. 
The informatkm incluckni a referral staten^nt, indicating either 
behavk>ral or academic prc^lems, and a vanety of test data. Each 
case was assigned performance data that were within the normal range 
for a student of the assigned age. Subjects, irKluding a variety of 
school professionals, were rancfcmily assigned one of the 16 students 
and asked to make a decision about placement in a special educatkm 
program. Subjects were allowed to select the information they felt 
was necessary to make such a decision. Results indicated that 51 
percent of the subjects declared their students to be el^ibte for 
special education. When asked to indicate what fm>st influenced their 
deciskins, the subjects report«J that intelIigeiiK:e and achievement 
test data and the discrepancies betwc^ the two were rmist influential. 
Further analysis indicated that the referral statement was also 
influential . The degree to which the referral staten^nt influenced the 
ptacen^nt decision has been difficult to ascertain definitively since the 
study used self reporting which may not always have been reliable. 

in another study, a referral statement was shown empirically 
to influence decisions to classify a child as emotk^nally disturbed 
(Ysseldyke & Algozzine, 1980). The researchers used simulated ca* e 
descriptions which were accompanied by a behavior or academic referral 
statenmnt. Subjects were asked to read the descriptions and to judge 
the likelihood of the child being mentally retarcted, learning disabled, 
or emotionally disturbed. Data analysis revealed that subjects tended 
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to rate the case descriptk>n$ as learning disabl«.d. However^ "when 
the presenting problem was behavior, a diagnosis of ED {emotionally 
disturbed] was more likely than when the presenting prd^lem was 
acaden^ic'' (p. 6). 

Support for the clinical iiKKtel of testing has been based on the 
presumption that evaluatkm a>nciusions (classification decisk>ns and 
prognosis) were c^jective and fair. However, nnich published 
res^rch has not supported this presumptifm. Most disturbing hast^en 
the finding that ^ch bias generally has not been acknowledged by 
the assessors (as indkiated by the research refx>rt of Ysseldyke^ 
Algof2ine, Regan, Potter, Richey, S Thurlow, 19B0). Assessors 
have presumed that they were basing their decisions on (^jective 
data (such as academic informatlcHi or dbjective conservation), when 
in fact much of their decision making may have been based on bias^, 
subjective data (as fmjnd in tocher referral statements and stuctent/ 
examiner interpersonal relatk>ns) . 

Add it tonal Bias 

Biasing smirces have been discussed in terms of factors 
which bias teacher perceptions and those which bias diagnostician 
evaluations* Many of these factors undoubtedly have overlapped 
tn that factors biasing teacher decisions just as easily may have 
biased diagnostician decisk>ns, for bias has not been that easily 
differentiated, in this final section, several studies have been 
discusscNd which add further inforiratbn on the complexity of bias 
in the decision makinr) process • 
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Because of the use of multidsciptinary teams, decisions often 
have been made by psychologists (or diagnosticians), teachers, and 
other personnel as a group. Matuszek and Oakland ( 1979) compared 

teachers and psychologists to determine If they used different student 
characteristics when making placement decisbns. They fwnd that 
both groups of professkHials used IQ scores, class achievement, test 
achievement, and hoiiHB- related anxiety as the n»jor bases for their 
decision rruiking. They further found that teachers also used adaptive 
behavior and self omcept, whereas psycN>logists did not. Placement 
decisions were found rmt to be depenctent on socto-economic status 
(SES) or race. Matuszek and Oakland found that psyctKiiogists tended 
to suggest ptecement for students from higher SES homes more often 
than for stuctents from lower SES hcMnes. This did not hold true, 
however, for teachers. The authors suggested that perhaps psyc^logists 
were 1} more sensitive to the possibility of bias in testing students 
from lower SES backgrcnjnds, or 2) inclined to see the problems of 
higher SES students as being more intrinsic and the prt^lems of 
lower SES students as nrare external. Teachers, on the c^her hand, 
were felt to be more concerned with having "the problem" removed 
from their classroom. Teachers also tended to suggest placement 
more often for students with IQs in the low average range and for 
students whose test achievement was average but whose classrx>om 
achievement was low. Having both the psychologist (or diagnostician) 
and the teacher as members of the multi disciplinary team responsible 
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for leaking the placement deciskm Indeed may have been necessary in 
order for the itk>si apprc^riate decisiwi to be macte« 

Another study (Acteiman, 197Sto) reported that after reviewing 
the decision making on 15 students pl£K:ed in special education, it was 
found that "only one diagru>si$ resulted frcmi a consistent pattern of 
test results'' (p* 8). After studying the data carefully, Adelman 
concluded that it appeared that LD and BD children were being identified 
primarily by tochers and parents, and tlut other professtorwis 
were doing little more than agreeing with the identif cation. Naturally, 
once a child has been identified as handicapped, he/she has been 
assured a placement in spiecial educatiwi services by law. Further 
supporting this study, Thurk>w and Ysseldyke (1979) found after 
studying child identificatran procedures in model LD programs that 
teacher referrals were the major source of identifk:atk>n. From these 
studies, as well as others iwted earlier, it wcHJtd ap|:^r tha| teaciier 
referrals have played a major role in the identificdtk>p^nd placement 



One last study has b^n worth notir^. After conducting a 
brief, informal survey, Holland (1980) conducted that decistons 
regarding specNsI educaticHi were influence by iwny subtle, inter 
related, and complex influences. He listed these influences as: 



(a) parental pressures, (b) available programs/ 
rescHirces, (c) the stuctent's male/female id^tlty, 
(d) racial ccmsiderations, (e) vested interests of 
social agencies /ad%^ocacy grmips, (f) the teacher's 
and/or principal's influence, (g) physkiai /social/ 
emotional maturity of the student, (h) geographical 



of students for s|MCial ediKiation classes. 
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proximity of certaifi special education servkies, 
and (i) academic abilities as well as school 
b^aviors of the stucteit. (p. 5S2) 

Holland's list included many factors already discussed in this 

chapter which could be classifii^ as persorul OTies (i.e, , factors 

^Fsociated with the (tecision maker or the stud^t). In addition^ 

Holland identified other factors whk:h could be classiried as organizational . 

factors (i.e., factors associatfKi with the administratkm and management 

of the organization). The organizational factors which have 

influenced decisions akxHJt special educatk>n placements Nive been 

explored further in the cbta analysis section of this study and have 

been the major focus of this research. 

Summary 

The purpose of this chapter has been to present legal and 
^ucation^l concerns regarding possible ctetrimental effects of the 
special education identification through placement process , One 
concern discussed involved issues of classification and labeling which 
have bc^n cited as leading to discriminatNni* Another concern 
centered on the possibility of a student being placed erronemisly in 
5(%cidl education because of the inappropriate use of tests or the use 
of inadequate tests. A third issue was that of smirces of bias 
which might influence an individuaPs perceptions of and conciuskins 
about a student. These issues have been of concern because it has 
been shown that individuals erroneously placed in special education 
can be stigtratized by the society in which they live* 
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In an effort to clarify and define who sitouSd be placed in 
sfwcial education and to assure tSiat decisions have Deen made 
appropriately, identification through placement procedures have been 
developed. These procedures have outlined steps to be followed when 
making decisions about special education placement. They have been 
designed to incorporate legal requirements as welt as valid c^ucattonal 
arguments. The underlying presumption has been that, wh^ the 
procedures have been followed, decisions would be made more 
systematically and rationally than otherwise might have been expected, 
thus resulting in more appropriate decision making. 

While procedures have provided a systematk: guide for decision 
making, they have not automatically assured that the best deciston has 
been made regarding a particular child. Decision making has not 
occurred in isolation, but rather in a social environment within an 
organizational context. Decisions have been influenced iwt only by 
individual perceptkHis, but also by the org^inization of which the 
individuals are a part. The purpo^ of this research was to observe 
the procedures i^ operatkm within the organ izatkmal context, to 
analyze these c^servations, and to determine what factors within the 
context influenced the decision making process. 

This chapter has presented an overview of those factors which 
have been identified as influencing an individual's decisions and which 
have influenced the deveirtpment of current identifk^atkm through 
placement procedures. The remaining chapters have discussed 
additior»l factors whk:h have influenced decision making as it has been 
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carried out within an organizational ccMitext. These factors have 
emerged from careful ar^lysis of the data collected for this resi^rch. 
The di!K:ussk>n in this chapter should not be discounted or disregard^, 
but rather, juxtaposed with that in the remaining chapters to provide 
a more complete picture of how special education identification and 
placement decisions have been influenced and determined. 
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NOTES 



1 . Only the criticisms of tests used to sort and classify groups of 
students have been addressed in this section. Clearly, counter 
a>'guments exist which have provided support for these same tests . 

It was not the intenti<m of the writer to research and draw conclusions 
about testing practices or the value of tests. Rather, the purpose of 
this section was to draw attentton to the fact that much uncertainty 
has existed within this area. 

2. During the period of data collection, deficit scores, as ctetermined 
by soires from two tests, were not used^n Oistrtet 112. Rather, the 
deficit requirements in the LD definition were determined by comparing 
an obtained achievement test xotit with actual gra<te level accompanied 
by a normal IQ score (achievement was to tie at least two grades below 
actual grade level). It has been interesting to note, however, that in 
an effort to discriminate more accurately between LD and low achievers 
(slow learners) (I.e., to reduce the numbers of students identified as 
LD) , the State Board of Education a(k>ptw new regulations during the 
summer of 1982 which included a deficit score requirement for 
determining an LD classifkation. 
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CHAPTER V 
Description pf Procedures 

The purpose for establishing a set of identifkatton through 
placement procedures traditionally has been to provide a ^ide for 
making decisions about students and placements . These proccdu res 
also have provided assurance thai decisions have been made in an 
equitable snanner. In Chapter III, policy at the local, state, and federal 
levels which has served as the foundation for developing identification 
through placement procedures was discusscKi. Classification and 
diagnostic issues from the literature which have influenced policy and 
procedures were dif»cuss^ in Chapter IV. Local ^ucatN»nal 
administrators have been responsible for interpreting polk:y and 
issues and putting them into a workable format. The outcome has 
been sets of procedures which describe N>w to identify, remediate, 
refer, and place special education students. This chapter has 
described District 112's procedures as they appeared in the District 
Policy and Procedures Manual for Speciai Education (her^fter referred 
to as The Mani^l ) and as they app^red in observation. 

D istrict Written Procedures 
Procedures for special education identification through place 
mcnt were outlined in The Ntanual in an effort to handle all referrals 
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in a uniform and consistent manner. The following has summariied 
these procedures. 

Identiffeatton 

The Manual stated that "all referrals to the special educatk>n 
department will be hancUed in. a uniform manner across the district 
in accordance with the procedures** (p. 10). Needs of students (not 
availability of the program) were to be the determining factor for 
referrals. Identifying those students who might benefit from a special 
education evaluation referral required going through two major steps: 
the support team and the referral team. 

Support team . The Manual stated that when a >tudent was having 
difficulty in school, the teacher wcHild refer the student to the support 
team. The support team was to consist of school stcff members and 
was not composed specifically of special education staff, although 
specul education staff might have been part of the t^m. The scho<ri 
support team was to attempt to resolve stuc^t prc^lems by implementing 
an intervention strategy. A record of all interventHsns tried was to be 
nmintained. This record was include in the referral package if the 
student eventually was referred for special education evaluatic»i. 
Interventuon strategies suggested in iThe Manual include : complete 
review ot cumulative folder, tocher t^m planning, parent contacts, 
classroom im>difications, school counselor services, school nurse 
contacts, alternative programs at school, and (HJpil /teacher 
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matching. Another listing of sample interventions was included at a 

later point in a discussion of the referral tc»ni. A listing of informatran 

contained in the referral packet included "documentation of previous 

interventions attempted siK:h as alternative te«:hing methods, 

counseling, contracting, schedule changes, change of classroom. 

Title i services, or parent contacts'* (p. 11 

Referral team . The support team m* ti have decided that a 

sp^'ail «>o«ication evaluation referral was the most appropriate 

interventtun . If so, the support team was to submit a referral to 

the school referral team, whkrh was to meet at least once a month. 

The referral team could consist of all or some of the menrisers of the 

support team. Recommended membership included "the principal or 

1 

designee, a special education coordinator, or a diagnostician, a 
counselor, the head teacher or the department head of special 
education, the nurse, the speech and language therapist, and one or 
more special education and regular classroom teachers who have 
pertinent information" ( The Manual , p. 10). The referral team was 
to designate a team member to collect any additional materials need^ 
for the referral packet, information to be included in the referral 
packet was outline (see Appendix B), and the diagnostician or 
program coordinator was designated as the one to pick up the completed 
referral packet. As a last assignment, the referral tea^ was to assign 
a priority status"^ to the referral. 
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Evaiuattoi 

The policy statement found in The fttenual specified that 
evaluations iwere to be conducted "in a uniform manner across the 
distrkt^ (p. 13). Evaluation procedures were to be conducted in 
accordance with the New Mexko State Regulatiwis for Special Educati<m 
and SectH>r 504 of P.L. 93 112. Certified diagnosticidns and qualified 
therapists were responsible for evaluations^ whk:h were schedu. d 
first by priority rating and second by order of referral date. 
Evaluations were conducted at the Area Office cr District Diagnostic 
Center^ with some allowance made for conducting them at the school if 
necessary 

Proceibjres for evaiuaticm began with the diagnosticum obtaining 

"informed written permission to test and a case history in a f^rsonal 

interview with the parent(s)** ( The Manua l, p» 13). At this time^ the 

a 

diagnostician would also ctetermine langu^e dominance and give the 

parent (s) a copy of the district hancttiook, ^The ExceptHsnal Student*" 

Evaluation instrun^ts were to be ch^^sen ''acoirding to the 

guidelines established in the New fttexk:o State R^ulations for Special 

Education and the nwds of the student" ( The Manual ^ p. U). Upon 

completion of the psychoeducatkinal evaluation, the diagnostician 

might have requested ancillary service evaluation if determined 
5 

appropriate* 

When all evaludtk>ns were complete^ the diagnostician was 
responsible for collecting ancillary service evaluation reports and 
any other information and for writing a summary refx>rt of the results. 
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This was then submitted to a secretary to be typed. The ^tenua^ 
further stated iirmt ^'this report should include a staten^rit regarding 
the student's eligibility" (p< 14). An abbreviated written report was 
prepared for scfXK>l staff and for the program coordinator. As a last 
responsibility, the diagnostician was to arrange a meeting with the 
parent (s) to interpret the test results and review the diagnostic 
conclusions. 

Placement 

The Manual stipulated that "eligibility for special education 
services (was] contingent upon an identified condition of except tonality 
in accordance with the New Mexico State Regulations for Special 
Educatton** (p. 16). The level of placement or type of program was 
dependent on eligibility, and was determined according to the student's 
educational need. An Educatk>nal Appraisal and Review (EASR) 
committee meeting was required to be held for each evaluated student. 

EA&R conmiittee . The responsibility of the EA&R committee 
was ''to review data^ ctetermine eligibility status, and make a recommenda 
tion for an educational program and related /ancillary services 
appropriate to the stuctent^s needs^ ( The Manual , p. 16). The EA&R 
committee was chaired by the special educatbn program coordinator 
and was composed of at least four persons. In addition to the 
program coordinator, members were to include the prirKiipal or 
designee as well as other staff menders. The school counselor, the 
school nurse, the referring or regular class teacher, the special 
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education teacher, appropriate ancillary service personnel, and a 
member of the evaluation team were recommended as possible committee 
members. Parents were to receive a written invitation, but were not 
required to be in attendance. A copy of the notification letter sent 
to the parents was to be filed in the studimt's area confidential folder. 

The Observed Decisfon Making Procedures 
The Manual described steps to be taken when making decisk>ns 
about students and special ec&jcati(Hi. it represented an ideal, while 

observed procedures represented the real, procedural steps 
int^twined with human and organizational factors and not addressed in 
written procedures. Items not addre«ised in The Manual were left for 
school personnel to resolve and their influence on these persons was 
seen as the decision making process Ivas impien^nted. Table I has 
contrasted written proccKdures as found in The Manual with crt>served 
procedures. A narrati>^ descriptkin comparing the cHaserved procedures 
with those in The Manual has constitut«i the remaincter of this chapter. 
Because evaluations generally took place at the area office, they were 
not observed, and thus have not been inducted in this descrintk>n. .' 

Support Tean 

According to The Manual , teachers were to refer student 
problems to the support team. In the observed procedures, an 
individual (the counselor or the special education head teacher) was 
designated as the prc^lem supervisor (a term coined for this f»per). 
Teachers referred problems to the problem supervisor, who collected 
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TABLE 1 

WRITTEN PROCEDURES CONTRASTED WITH OBSERVED PROCEDURES 



The Manual 



ObservatUms 



Supfwyt Team 



Teacher was to refer 
student prtridlem to support 
team. 



Support team was to meet 
{no time sp^ified). 



Support t^m was to consist 
of school staff; not specif kially 
a special echicatton (SE) team* 
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" A schtral 'Staff mefirit>er (problem 
supervisor) was given or as«jfi«d 
responsibility for receiving referrals, 
cxiliecting data, screening input, and 
presenting referral to support team. 

- Tocher referred stuctent problem 
to problem sufiwrvisor (PS). 



- PS collected teacher reports, 
screened formal and informal input, 
and determined severity of the 
prt^lem. 

- PS initiated an interv«itk>n or 
waitmi for the supi^rt team meeting. 

~ Support team met once a week or 
as needed. 

Available rroeting time was before 
^hool (30 min.), a period during 
school ctey ( 45 min . ) , or after school 
( 15 min. } . 

~ Support team consisted of school 
staff; exact men^rship varied to 
include any combirMition of teachers, 
administrators, counsels, special 
education (SE) head teacher, reading 
specialist, speech and language 
therapist and nurse. 

PS presented prc^iem. 

- PS briefly reviewed data, using 
general and vague terms (e.g., 
student is having difficulty; student 
is failing). 
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TABLE 1. continued 



The Manual 



Observations 



- Support t<»ffi was to 
suggest intervention. 



- Primary Hst of interventions 
was to lm:lude : complete 
review of oiimilative folder, 
teacher t^m planning, parent 
contacts, classroom modifica- 
tions, scKocM counselor 
services, school nurse 
contacts, alternative 
programs at school, pupil/ 
teacher matching. A seccmd 
list under ctocumentatkdn for 
referral was to include: 
alternative teaching methods, 
counseling, contrK:ting, 
schedule chants, change of 
classroom. Title I services, 
or parent contacts. 

Support team was to 
resolve problems. 



- PS antcounced intervention 
immediately; PS suggested inter- 
v^tion after a short discusslcKi 
period; or PS requested in|:HJt/icteas. 

- Suggested interventions included : 
tutoring, setting up behavior reporting 
systems, contracting, suspension, 
ownseling, failure /retention, extra 
assignments, or ct»nge in schedule. 
Remedial reading programs and 
special education programs were the 
only available alternative programming 
in schools. 



Support team was to submit 
referral to referral team. 



Support team affirn^ PS*s decision, 
somecme with grater autN>rity 
announced decision; no ctecision evolved ; 
or a ctecision evoivcKi through discussion* 

PS was responsible for carrying out 
intervention. 

If SE evaluatton was recommended « 
PS collected referral packet materials. 
(One school delayed this step.) 

- PS presented referral at referral 
team meeting. 



Refe rral Team 

Referral team was to meet - Referral team met a minimum of 

once a month . once a month • 

Available ir^ting time was before 
school (35 minj or during school (MSmin.). 
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TABLE 1p continued 



The Manual 



Observatiois 



- Referral ii^m recommenced 
men^rship was lo include: 
administrator, SE coordinator 
or dii^nostician, coun»Mor, 
SE head teacher, nurse, 
speech and language therapist, 
and one or more SE and regular 
classroom teachers. 



' Manual listed informatton 
sources to be included in 
packet. 

- Referral team was to ass^n 
individual to collect 
additional information* 



- Referral team frnmiM^rship always 
included a diagm>sticlan or SE 
coordinator and SE head teacher* 
Other i^niwrs varied and cmjld 
include administrator, re^pjlar class^ 
room tea€:hers, counselors, reading 
specialist, speech and language 
therapist, and nurse. Men^r^ip 
ranged from two to 15 f^rsons. 

- PS presented decision to refer for 
SE evaliMtkm. 

- Decision to refer for SE evaluation 
was supported by a brief pn^lem 
description. 

- In all but one situatkm, packet of 
information was pre^nted to the 
d^gnostician or SE coordirwtor. In 
one situatbn the referral packet was 
prepared and d^ivered after the 
referral meetir^. 

- Diagrrastkiian or SE coordinator 
leafed through referral packet. 



- Packets corresponded with manual 
requirements. 



- Oiagnostk;ian or SE coordirutor 
determine appropriateness of 
referral . 



Referral team was to 
determine priority status < 

Evaluatkm was to be 
completed at Area Office. 



- Diagnostician or SE coordinator 
determined priority status. 

- Most evaiuatkms wore completed 
at area office. 

SE coordinator had SE head teMiher 
arrange EA&R meeting in aca>r€tence 
with SE coordinator's schedule. 
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TABLE 1, continued 



The Manual 



Observations 



EAlR Committee 



- SE program c<KM*dinator 
was to chair EA&R meeting. 

At least four EASR committee 
members were to be present . 



- EACR meeting was scheduled 
during the school day . 

- Parents were rmtifled of EA&R 
meeting. 

- SE coordinator chaired EA&R meeting. 



At least three EA&R committee 
merNbers were pres«it« 



Recommended menH^er^ip in 
additicm to SE coordinator 
might include: acfcninlstrator, 
counselor, nurse, referring or 
regular class teacher, SE head 
teacher^ ancillary service 
personnel, and a member of the 
evaluation team. Parents were 
required to be invited. 



EA&R coimnittee was to 
determine eligibility. 

EA&R committee was to 
determine placement level. 



- Men^rship always included SE iiead 
teacher In acklition to SE coordinator. 
Other regular attending menders 
inducted any con^ination of administrator, 
nurse, counselors, receiving SE teacher, 
and parent(s). Cn rare occaskms a 
regular teacher or reading sji^cialist 
might attend. 



SE coordinator and SE teacher(s) 
might TMd qukkly thrmigh 
diagnoWician's refK>rt. 

- EA&R committee affirmed diagnostician's 
eligft>ility statement. 

SE head teacher or counselor presented 
predetermined placeiront level division. 

EA6R committee affirmed placement 
level c^iskm. 



Pai^rwork was completed. 

- if student was ineligible for SE 
services, the student's program 
remained unchanged. 
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pertinent information (e.g., cuimilative written reports from tf¥st 
stydent*s folder in for mat ton. Wide Range Achievement Test results) 
and written reports frcm tlw sti^nt's teKhers for screening. This 
informatbn was collected formally and informally to determine the 
severity of the prdblem and the prkirity for presenting It to the 
support team. In the process of collecting data on the stuctent and 
ar^lyzing those ctota, the problem supervisor either Initiated an 
interventkm imm^iately or waited for the ^pport te6m meeting. 

The Manual did not specify how often or when the support 
t^m should nmxtt. At one school the team met cmce every week, at 
another school it met <mce a week for three weeks of the month, and 
at another school it met only when the pr^lem suf^rvlsor thought 
it necessary. Time available for meetings was deterinlned by the 
school schedule and the teacher contracts. A total of 30 minutes 
was available if meetings were held before school, 15 minutes were 
available after school, and 45 minutes maximum were available when 
the meeting was held during a perkKi of the school ctoy. 

T>w Manual did not make suggestions regarding support team 
membership except to state that the t»m was not to be speciftealiy a 
special educatk>n team* Schocrfs varied on the issue of team member 
ship* One school insisted that all of the student's teachers, an 
administrator, a sf^tal ecfcication representative, the nurse, and 
the counselor be present before a meeting cmild take place. Aru>ther 
school invited these satne persons, but heid the meeting regardless 
of how many indivickjals showed up. The third scImk>I specified the 
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counselors, the administrators, the special eckjcatkm head tracher, 
the reading specialist, the speech and language therapist, and the 
nurse as regular tram memfc>ers. 

According to The Manual , the support team was responsible 
for deciding on an intervwtion to resolve the student's problem « In 
practice, the prdt>lem supervi«>r or an individual in an administrative 
or pseudo -administrative role suggested the intervention in all cases 
but five. A ctescriptton of the problem was given in general, broad 
terms (e.g*, student is having difficulty; stud^t is not turning in 
work), often accompanied by the riding of Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WRAT) scores. T^ wpport team supported suggested inter- 
ventions with very little discusskm or generation of alternatives. 

The Manual included two listings of suggested interventions, 
one in the discuss»n of the support team and one in the discussion 
of required referral materials. The specific suggestions have been 
listed in Table 1. Only sonm of the listings could be omsidered 
actual inter ventkms; these were classroom modifk:atkins, counseling, 
alternative programs, contracting, sc^wdule changes, and Title I 
services. The remaining suggestions were methods for collecting 
information or problem solving. Interventions used in practice 
included tutoring, cCHinseling, using bi^vior reporting systems, 
suspensron, ccmtracting, failure/retention, extra assignments, or 
change in schedule. Remedial reading programs ^metiiT^s were 
suggested as an alterr^tive, tHit generally those students qioillfying 
for such programs were already receiving the service. Interv^tions 
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requiring an alteration of teKhing methodology, classroom environment, 
or school structure did not evolve from the «K>rk of the uipport team. 
With the exception of a few remedial reading programs and a variety 
of special education programs, alternative programming appeared 
mm -existent. 

The Manual made no mention of how Interventions might be 
implen^nted. In practice, the prdlilem supervisor was given 
responsibility for »jper vising the lroplenMBntati(Hi of an inter ventimi. 
if the intervention involved persons other than support team members, 
the problem suf^rvisor was responsible for relaying the information 
after the meeting. Data revealed that communication between the 
pn^lem supervisor and other school staff was limited and that 
interventions were implemented most successfully when they fit the 
expectations of the prc*lem supervisor. 

Referral Team 

When a special education evaluation was recommended. The 
Manual stated that the support te«m was to make a referral to the 
referral team, whk:h was to n^t once a month. In practice, the 
prcd^iem supervisor presented the recommendalion as a final decision 
to the referral team. While meetings were held at a minimum of once 
a week, the time available was subject to the san^ constraints as that 
available for support team meetings. That is. one school used the 
30 minutes before school for meetings so that regular classroom 
teachers could attend, while the other two schools used one period of 
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the sct^x)! day whk:h provided a rraximum of 45 minutes of available 
time* 

The Maniial suggested that referral team membership might 
have included an administrator « a special e<fcicati«i coordinator or 
dtagnostkiian^ a cminselor, the special education head t«3cher, the 
nurse, the speech and lan^age therapist « and one or imre spa:ial 
education and regular classrocm teachers. In practkze, the d^nos- 
tician or special education coordinator and the special education head 
teacher were the only two ccmstant rMn^rs. Other menid>ers varied 
from school to school and from meeting to meeting. In one case, all 
the regular classrrom teachers of a particular student were expected 
to attend, almig with the counselor, the s|:^ech and iangua^ therapist, 
the nurse, the principal, and the reading specialist, in another 
school, the counselor serving as problem supervisor u^ially attended 
when presenting a referral. Other mefidtiers of the team included the 
speech and language therapist, the reading specialist, an administrator, 
and a second counsdor; but the attendance of these iMnAiers was 
contingent upon other schedule demands. In the third case, no other 
members besides the special educaticNi coordinator and the special 
educatimi head t^icher were required. 

When the referral imseting convened, the problem supervisor 
presented the referral decision together with a brief description of 
the problem. In two schods, a referral packet was presented to the 
diagnostician or spec«l educatkm coordinator, who made certain that 
all required pieces of information were inducted. This individL»l also 
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made sure that, if the student was being referred for lear' <ng 
disabilities, the achievement scores were within a qualifying range. 
At the third scNml, the prt4>lem superviwr presented the referral 
decision and waited for a sign of approval from the principal . The 
referral packet was assembled and deliver^ to the diagnostician at 
a later date. 

The Ntenual stated that the referral team was to process 
suggested referrals, but did not state what was me^nt by "process." 
Observations of referral team imBetings reveled that the problem 
supervisor brtefly presented the referral deciskm. The diagnostkiian 
or the special echicatton coordinatiw (or in one case, the principal) 
then determined the apprqar lateness of the referral deciskm. 

If additional data were needed. The Manual stated that the 
referral team was* to ai>sign an individual to collect the data. In 
practice, when the diagnostkiian or special educatkm coordinator i^ted 
missing referral infbrmetNMi, the problem MJf^rvisor was responsB>le 
for collecting it and presenting the referral packet again at a later 
date, information to be included in the packet was determined 
according to the list of informatk>n specified in The Manual (see 
Appendix B). While a list of required materials was supplied, no 
criteria were given with regard to writing rciports or assessing 
student abilities, and there were no specific examples of the Kinds 

■ 

of inforfMtion most helpful to the evaluation prcnress. 

Another ta^ assigned the refec ral team by The Manual was 
to determine the prkirity status. In practk:e« this was s|:M^tfied by 
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the diagnostician or the special education coordinator, who carried 
the referral packet to the area office where the evaluation was 
completed. "-^ 

EA&R Committee 

V/hen the evaluation was complete. The Manual $t#ted that an ^ 

EA&R committee i«»eting was to be held. Observattons indicated that 

* .■■ . 

the special education head teacher arranged a time and date for the 

_ A ■■ /-^'^ 

meeting with the rpecial educatkHi coordinator. Meetinq,s were always ' 

scheduled during the school day. Tlw special education 4iead teacher 

also notified the parents in writing, by teleph^e, or both; informing 

them of the meeting. - • ' 

The special education coordinator always chaired the EAeR 
meeting, in accordance with The Manual . The Manual stated that at 
least four persons were to be in attendance, but observations Mere 
made of some EA6R meetings with only three persons in attendance. 
The nwnr^ership recommended by The Marmal , in addition to the special 
education coordinator, could have inducted any of the following: 
administrator, counselor, nurse, referring or regular class ti^cher, 
special education head teacher, ancillary service personnel, and a 
member of the evaluation team. Parents were required to be invited, 
according to The M anual, but were rK>t required to be in attendance, 
in observations, EA&R committees always included the spec^I education 
coordinator and the special education head teacher. Other regular 
members include th<> parent, a cmanselor, the nurse, an administrator. 
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and the receiving special education li^her. On cme occasion « tvvo 
regular toKhers were observed in attendance. 

During the EA&R meeting^ the spectel educaticm coordinator and 
one or more attending special education teachers were observed 
reviewing the diagnostkrian's written report. The Manual gave the 
EA&R team the respcmsibiitty for determining elig&ility and placement 
level* In practk:e, the EA&R team accepted the diagnostician's 
eligibility ctecision by not challenging it, A pr^tetermined decision 
on pbicenHsnt level was presented by either the special educatimi head 
teacher or the counselor. The obvious task jM^rformed by the EA&R 
committee was to complete the paperwork which made placmient in a 
special ediK:ation prc^ram legal* When the stuctent was found to be 

ineligible, he/she continued in the regular program withcHJt intervention 

» 

or alteration. 

Summary 

As schools attempt^ to make deciskms abcnit ictentifying and 
placing students in special education, school procedures were establish^ 
in accordance with district written procedures. Baskuilly, observatkins 
indicated that schools included those steps specified in The Manual , 
with some modifications. However^ decisions were more influenced by 
factors omitted from The Manual . These factors became evident in 
viewing decision making procedures within the operational setting. 

Teams were shrawn to be the determining factor not in ctecison 
making, but in confirming and supporting decisions made by 
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indtviduals. In itself, this did not make a decision wrong^ but, rather, 
indicated that decisicms wera made by an individual rather than by a 
team. 

Another fKtcH" influencing the decision making process was 
the type and quality of tnformatkm available or used* Most of the 
information presents to a t^m was delivered by a problem supervisor » 
This meant that the original source of the information had to cf^vey 
an accurate message to the prc^lem supervisor. Written reports were 
not read thoroughly at the meetings, and data supporting ctecic^ns 
were broad and general in nature* Addttior^lly, the success of an 
intervention sometimes depended cki whether the problem supervisor 
relayed information from the support team meeting to the classroom 



Time also influemied dec*siiKi making* Student problems often 
were not addressed b^^use of lack of available time. Team member- 
^ship was affected by time, necessitating a greater reliance on secmiciary 
informatk»i« Further, the ability to explore a prdbiem and possible 
alterr^tives thoroughly was affected by available time as well as by 
other demands for an individual's attentton* 

Finally, The Manual suggested that interventkins be tried prior 
to the submission of referrals for special education evaluatkin* Many 
of the interventions suggested in The Manual were not true inte r vent ton s« 
but tools for data collection or prdt>lem solving. At times, no inter- 
ventions were attempted prkir to a student's placement in special 
educat»n. 



teacher * 




All of the factors Indicate above cl^rly had an impact on the 
decision making process, and yet were not addressed In the written 
procedures. The remainder of this study has discussed these factors 
as they influenced decisions in the special education identification 
through placement process. Chapter VI has demonstrated how one 
individual, as opposed to a team, controls ctecision making. Time and 
attentton have compris^i the focus of Chapter VI 1. Chapter Vill has 
analyzed t^ sources and uses of information, while Chapter IX has 
discussed interventtons and alternatives. 
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NOTES 



1. The policy and procedures ^nuai stated that a special education 
coordinator or a diagnosticten was to be preset at the referral 
meeting. The district referral procedures outlined in a memo to ail 
principals stated that the "teem presents the completed referral 
packet to the Special Education Program Coordinator or designee" 
(Correspondence, 2/25/81). In pract!r:e, the dia^iostician was 
designated as the official representative frtMn the area special education 
office on the referral team. This practk:e was considered to be district 
policy by top levd administrators. 

2. A priority classification system consisting of two levels was 
develoised in an effort to comply with requirenwnts fnm OCR to 
ensure that students were tested first in order of need, and second 
in order of r«»ipt of referral . Enforcement of the use of priority I 
and priority 11 became paramount when the district was requested to 
submit a plan to the state c^aartn^t that outline procedures for 
attacking the diagrrastic backlog (Interview data). Definitions for 
the two priority levels read as follows: 

Prkirity I : Severely handicapped students for wl'M>m entrance 
into or maintenance in a regular classroom withmit special 
education services ctoes not appear to be feasible. 

Priority II : Other stuc^ts referred for orlgntal diagrrasis 
and students referred for re-evaluation should be evaluated 
in order of referral. (The Manual , p. 12) 

These prtorities were listed as beinq distrk:t policy and no var^ttons 
were sf^ified in the polky. However, the writer attencM a 
referral meeting at the end of the sclwot year in an effort to Ckxible- 
check and up-date her records. At that meeting, it appeared that 
prk>rities had be&n changed somewhat. The diagiK>stk:»n stated that 
at that time prk>rity was being plirced «i evaluating stuctents who 
might be found eiigibte for programs where caseloads for ti^ next 
year were not yet filled, (in orcter to be idigible for funds as full 
time programs, the programs had to meet the state*s minimum caseload 
requirement. (See Chapter III, Note 2.) During the school year when 
data were collected, the time perkKl alk»tted by the state for determining 
caseloads on which actual funding was based had been shortened from 
the first 60 schocd days to the first 40 school days. The school district 
had lost a substantial sum of money because not all programs were 
filled by the deadline, and thus were not approved or funded as full 
programs. This meant that the final state appropriatton for special 
educatkNi was less than protected and the loss in funds had to be 
covered from other parts of the budget, since the programs continued 
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to operate. In fact, as the year passed and more students were 
diagnosed, the programs eventually were filled. 

3. The Manual read: "Some evaluattons x>r certain portions of 
evaluations may be conducted at the school depending upon what is 
needed in the evaluation and the adequacy of the testing facility at 
the school" {p. 13) . The Supplementary Plan of Action To Address 
Diagnostic Backlog, submitted to the state department on May 28, 1981. 
was more specific. When a school had a large number of students 
needing an evaluation (new or re-evaluation), the area ofTice had the 
option of sending a team of diagnosticians to the school "to make 
classroom observations, teacher contacts, obtain parent permission to 
test and case histories" (Correspondence, 5/18/81). Students then 
could be bussed to the area offk:e for evaluation by a multi-disciplinary 
team. This procedure was reported as actually used only once or 
twice and was not observed during data collection. 

4. Bilingual cases were ass^ned to a bilingual diagnostk:ian or ttw 
use of interpreter Mrvices was secured. 

5. Ancillary servkres were defined by the SEA and included speech 
and iangi^e therapy, ocxupational therapy, physkral thei^py. 
audiological services, interpreter servtees. orlentatbn and mc^ility 
services, and psychological services. 

6. Diagnostkians' descriptitms of their own evaluation procedures 
followed tlM>se described in The Manual . 

7. In two cases, rra intervc^ntkm decision was made, and in three 
cases, the decision evolved from dlscusskm by support team nwmbers. 
A person with greater authority controlled decistons five tiires. and 
the prc^lem supervisor controlled decisions 20 tinws. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Decisions Were InfluerKed by an Individual 
Rather Than a Team 

In previous chapters, an historical perspective of political 
events that helped s^pe currmt procedures was presented. Issues 
discussed in the literature which influenced current ^^ial educatton 
identification through placement decision making procedures were 
reviewed. These influences on bias and on decision making, earning 
both from the politkal arena and from educational research, resulted 
in new procedures to insure appropriate education and placement for 
special education students. As it became apparent that such decisions 
required a broad spectrum of information, a single decision maker was 
replaced with a committee or team of decision makers (Yoshida, Fen ton, 
Afbixweil, & Kaufman, 1978). 

Passage of legislation, both federal and state, requiring team 
decisions gave momentum to this approach. Two pieces of federal 
legislation, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Section 504) and the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L. 94-U2), included team decision 
making components. Because New Mexico had rK}t applied for P.L. 
94 142 funding, strict adherence to the rcgulatiiKis of ttMt law was 
not required, out New Mexk:o was expected to comply with Section 504. 
In assuring this compliance, the New Mexico State Regulations for 
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Special Education require iivai final placement decisions be made by 
an Educational Appraisal and Review (EASR) ccmimlttee. 

Operational procedures established by the local educaticm 
agency (LEA) were required to comply with state and federal regulations. 
The procedures developed by District 112 (see Chapter V) required 
team decision making at three steps in the identiflcatkm through 
placement process. Team decisions were required for identification 
by the support team, referral by the referral team, and placement by 
the EA&R committM. A tcsam approach was suggested if evaluations 
required an expert other than the educational dii^nostician. Examples 
included an audiological evaluation, an ind^th speech and language 
assessment, a physical therapy or adaptive physical education 
evaluatk>n, or a psychological evaluaticm. In such cases, the final 
report was compiled by the assigned educational diagnostician who 
incorporated the information from the ancillary expert (s) ( Special 
Education Policy and Procedures Manial of District 112 , hereafter 
referred to as The Manual ). Thus, District 112 required three, or 
possibly four, different teams in the identification through placement 
process. 

Rattonale For Use of Teams 
Federal regulations included a team deciskin n»ktng component 
in an effort to ensure proper special education plac^n^t decisions 
{ "Nondiscriminatton on kMsis," 1977). It has becnn postulated that groups 
of persons present more viewpoints and thus generate more discussion 
leading to better decisions (Bradley I Howe, 1980; Maier, 1971). This 
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belief was also maintained by individuals interviewed in this research 
project. 

It's based on the whole premise that the more people 
that are involved in something, the more liiceiihood 
that nothing wHI be ov«rloc4ced and that all of the 
thbigs that rmeid to tie consittered will be brrn^ht to 
light, it's more IHcely to happen when you have a 
number of people involved than when you have one 
individual making a decision on the youngster. (Top 
Administrator 1, Interview, 6/15. p. 5) 

I think many heads are better than one. I'd rather 
put decisions to the iHipport team where all the 
teachers and the support personnel are there 
rather than having myself make the ctecisicMi for them. 
(Counselor 1, Interview, 2/1, p. 2) 

Teams were required both by state and federal regulations and by 

local procedures. Per«Mis interviewed for this study expressed the 

assumption that this led to better decisifms. 



Group Decision Methods Prochice Better Decisioiis 

Mandating the use of teams as a means of assuring better 
decisions has presumed that groups make better decisions than 
individuals. Researchers l»ve t^n attempting to resolve the questicm 
of whk:h decision naking process, group or individual, has been 
better for over SO years (see reviews by Hoffman. 1965; Kelly £ 
Thibaut, 1954). Some of the earlier studies supports! the as5umptk>n 
tfiat groups work better tl»n individuals if there has been the 
possibility of multiple 50iutk>ns to a problem. In such instances grmjp 
members, through their interactions, have rejected weak soiutkKis 
more quickly and generated a greater range of soiutif»is (Shaw, 1932; 
Thorndilte, 1938; Watson, 1928). 
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As research progressed « support was found for the theory that 
group decision making was only as good as that of the best member of 
the group (Tuckman & Lorge. 1962) . Maier ( 1950) proposed that the 
quality of decisions made by a group could be improved by effective 
leadership, while Hall and Watson (1970) contended that group deciskm 
making could be improved by instructing groups on effective group 
techniques. These two pieces of research have supported the idea 
that process factors have been the major determinant of effective 
group decision making (Hackman & Morris, 1975) . 

Despite the lack of dellnitiveness of the research, group 
decision making has continued to be proposed as a viable tool. Yetton 
and Bottger ( 1982) ackrK>wledged that research has not unequivocally 
supported group decision making, but were unwilling to repudiate 
the use of group decision making as "an effective managerial activity" 
(p. 318) . Maier (1967) identified four assets of group deciskm making. 
These assets were as follows: 1) groups bring together a greater sum 
total of krwwledg^ and infiN^mation, 2) groups provkle a greater nun^r 
of approaches to a probtem, 3) participation in the problem solving 
process leads to greater acceptance of the decision by group members, 
and 4) partteipation in the problem solving leads to better comprehension 
of the (tecision. These factors li»ve contributcKi to advocacy for group 
decision making within the field of special eckication. 

Establishing Teams Presumes Group Decistons 

Mandating that decisions be made by teams has presumed that 
teams would use imthods of interactkm to in^re that all members would 
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participate and that outcomes would be a result of discussion of ail 



possible information that could be presented by the parties. This 

process has served to ctefine decision making methods (Maier, 1950), 

and was reflected in Interviewee statem«its and process descripticms. 

The value of the support team is that you create a 
way of locking at children that gives you as many 
different perspectives as there are people who have 
been identified to be on that support team. It's 
based on the whole premise that the more people that 
are involved in something, the more likelihood that 
nothing will be overlooked and that all of ^ things 
that need to be considered will be brought to light . 
And that It will happen, it's more likely to happen 
when you have a number of pec^ie involved than 
when you have one individual making a decision on 
a your^ster. (Top Administrator 1^ Interview, 6/15, 
p. 5) I 

. . . and they discuss the students and from that 
body of the support team they try to offer to that 
teacher alternatives that she mkjht try. (Top 
Administrator 2, Interview, 2/19, p. 1} 

I would then take that child up in the support team 
and identify a nun^r of things that 1 see about the 
chHd and also have the counsek>rs check with the 
teachers with a progress report to id«itify the 
behavk>rs that the chUd has had in the class. Then 
as we talk It over and find out there is iusl cause, 
that in classes he is causing a problem and we feel 
like maybe a b^iavtor disorder class might be a 
possible alternative, then we ask that there be a 
behavioral observatton in two of the classes. Then 
we discuss that child again in relatkm to the findings 
and bring it up to date as far as any ott^r events 
that have happened. If it appears from the observations 
that we have, then we ^ ahead and refer him, start 
the referral process for a BD class. (School 
Administrator 1, Interview, 11/5, p. 1) 

Interview statements reflected a belief that decisions were 

made by grmaps. (Sn this paper, interview excerpts d^ictir^ dialogue 

were written using the following: interviewer (1], counselor fC), 

special education teacher 1ST], and teacher (T].) 
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... I think we all pretty imich deckle. . . . it's a 
group decision . . . . Almost always there is consensus 
by the time the child gets to support team. (Teacher 
10, interview, 3/11, p. 6) 

C: 1 wouid say it {decision c»ntn:rf] is In the hands of 
the staff. 

I : Are staffs as graups at>ie to imice dtcistons? 

C: Yes, they are. (Counselor 1, Interview, 2/1, p. 3) 

Further evictence that individuals presumed that groups made decisions 

was found in responses using the words we, they, or the team when 

describing the process. 



The Formation of Teams in District 112 

State and fe<teral regulaticms, individual assumpticms, and 
literature supporting the belief that teams have been an asset to 
decision malting have provided a rationale for the use of teams. Additional 
rationale has been set forth in the stated purpose and in the evolution 
process of each District 112 team. EM:h team was formed at a different 
period and for a different reason ; thus, they have been discussed 
separately. 

Support team . The support teafli evolved from an effort to 
coordinate supplem^tal M^rvkies designed to address varicHJs stuctent 
problems. 

The ordinal intent was r^ly to bring all the services 
togetlHsr. For instance, we had a lot of schools that 
had Title I services, then you had some other special 
ed services. You had Indian educe t ion servkres. f^rt 
of the purpose was to say these are kids, hl^ risk kids, 
special needs kids. Who among our consultation of 
pecH^ie can t^t serve this kid? (Tcp Administrator 2, 
Interview, b/20, p. 2) 
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The lupport team did not begin as a district wMe manctete; 

rather, the concept was initiated through discussions and brainstorming 

among central offtee and sch<»ol based perscmnti. Refinwnent came 

abcHit as various schocMs worked toward establishing a suf^sort t«aiin 

to fit their needs. The ckiveiopment of one support team at the school 

level was described by one indivif&iai as an evcMutiorMry process. 

We began to see inore and more clearly Uiat we had 
a lot of students who had a lot of problems and that 
we needed to have a better system for identifying 
prdlilems that would bring tof^ther the coll«:tlve 
expertise of everybody in the schoc^ who worlced 
with a particular stud^t. If Jc^ny Smith was haviiKf 
trouble in Mr. Brown's class, for exan^iile, let's bring 
all of the other teachers and let's see if they are 
having trouble with Johnny Smith. If they were, what 
were the similarities? What were the differences? In 
the case of the teacher that didn't have trouble with 
Johnny Smith, what was that teacher doing that was 
successful with that particular child? So we started 
with that. It wasn't a special ed thing at all but we- 
found as we ^t into it that we were Idmtlfying 
learning problems. We expanded. We didn't even call 
it support team thwi. We escpantted this grcxip of 
pec^e to include the couns^>r, the mirse, the PE 
teacher. TNire ««s always an administrator Involved. 
I Very sotm lYm thir^ work«i so well for us that we 

started having a support team on a regularly scheduled 
basis. We would let the staff know when those meetings 
wera and what studmits we viunted to work with and 
we irauld invite teai^rs who were eitlwr curr^tly 
working with the student or who had worked with the 
student in the past. But the support personnel were 
always there. (Top Administrator 3, Interview, 4/27, 
p. 3) 

The support team a>nc^t spread throu^out the distrk:t, and 
was n^ndated for each sclxx>l and th&n ira^rporated into the distrtet's 
written procedures. The purpose of the support team was to discuss 
students who were experiencing difficulties in school and to resolve 
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their problems through some form of intervention ( The Manual , p. 10). 



Some of the perceptions of those involved with the ^pport teams 
reflected this intended purpose. 

I would think of referring (to the support team] 
to get together and get some information on this 
student. (Teacher 1, Interview, 3/11, p. 2) 

I would then take that child up in the support team 
and identify a numtier of things that I see about the 
chflld. 1 would also have had ttw c»unsd(H^ check 
with ^ teachers via a progress report and ki«itify 
the behaviors that the child had had in the classroom. 
Then as we talk it over and find that there is |ust 
cause, that In his classes he is causing a problem, 
and feel like maybe a behavior disorder class might be 
a possible alternative, then we ask that there be a 
behavkiral observation in two of the classes. Then 
we (the support teem] discuss that «^ild again in 
relatkm to the findings and bring It up to date as 
far as any other events %fmt have happened. 
(School Administrator 1. Interview, 11/5, p. 2) 

OK, the support team Just gets everybody together 
who has that child as a student and we compart more 
or less how tfwy're doing academically and behavior 
wise in our classrooms. UsiMlly siM^body from 
special ed will also be in there and we'll t^k about 
what wm can do with them and where they sN^JId 
be placed if anywhere. {Tw:her 2, Interview, 2/16, 
p. 2) 

What we do is try to idmtify the problems stud«its 
may have. . . . What we do, we sit there and we 
discuss all the things Nt does in our classroom and we 
usually brbig records and copies of his work. Then 
through this discussion we kkid of determine wl^ther 
he has a \o% attention span, maybe he does need 
special ed, and maybe he doesn't. Mayl>e he fust 
needs to be motivated in another way. (Teacher 3, 
intervtew,. 2/16, p. 2) 

Support team is a place wlwre the teachers get 
together and discuss the student- and the problem, 
whether it's academic, whether it's behavior. Then 
the teachers at that point work out a plan to si^ if 
they can handle the student, if they can handle the 
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probl«ii, behavtor wise, academically. They will 
come out with a plan of attack. Then for a few weeks 
after, they will try to implement this |:^an and then 
they will come back to see how it is working. 
(Counselor 1, Interview, 2/1, p. 2) 

.The teacher just makes the general referral If they 
are having probleiiis with the stuctent. It gocis through 
the support team and they try their methods of 
intervention. Then it's discussed at referral team 
wid if they fe^ that more needs to be drnie, they will 
fflidie a refierral for special ecftjcation testing. 
(Teacher 4, Intervtew. 3/17, p. 2) 

These individuals described the support team as a mechanism 

for discussing stuftait prc^lems and generating scriutions. Their 

comm«its reflected a belief that soluttons are not limited to special 

education. Other individuals believed that support teams served 

largely as a mechanism for submitting special edu«:atlon referrals. 

One thing that went awry with the concept is that 

at the time that it was developed, special ed was 

only supposed to be one of the alternatives that 

they ramsldered. But tl^ had so many eligible 

kids that they Just turned in a procraslng list 

kMBcause for every kid they bra«^^t up, special 

ed was if^ m»sX viable altenmtive. (Top 

Administrator 4, Interview, S/5, p. 15) ^ 

This opinion was ^red by other top actoinistrators (see 
additk>nal qt^tes in the following secticm) respcmsible for develc^ing 
and standardizing district sf^ial educatkMi p(^k:y and proc^ures. 
The t>elief that special educatkyn referral was the focus of support 
teams hdped promote the development of the referral team. 

Referral team . The referral team concept was in its first year 
of implementatkm during the time of data collection. It had been 
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developed as part of a package of services ctesigned for the long list 
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of students waiting to tie di^nosed. It was believed that support 



teams were referring too many students for testing, that many of 

tiie referrals were inappropriate, and that, as a result, diagnostic 

time was being wasted on students who did not qualify for special 

education. In order to reduce some of the diagnostic backlog, the 

referral team was devised as a mechanism for more careful screening 

and for finaiizir^ referral deciskms. 

The referral team was cocked up by a top administrator 
and the diagnostic coordinators when it all full cycled. 
I It became time for three year re-evaluations for many 
students.] The re-evaluatk>ns were way behind and 
the pressure was on to ^t ail the kids tested in a 
timely fBshk)n. (Top Administrator Interview, 5/5, 
p. 16) 

. . . now people are saying «e need more check points 
along the way. So suddenly people said let's develop 
this referral team business because the feeling was 
that the support teams were just going to refer for 
special education placement. . . . The referral team 
was developed really to stow down t^t process. To 
take another look, a second kx3k, a third look. {Top 
Administrator S, Interview, 5/20, p. 3) 

One of the things that I have been feelkig for a king 
time is that our referral process needed to be 
streamlined because any kid that was having difficulty 
in the classroom, in tlw regular classroom, was 
ultimately being referred for special education services. 
... As a result we were trying to have the schools 
really look at kkSs in a systematk way before we did 
indeed get a referral for special educatfon testing. 
Addittonaily we were hoping that the schools would 
look at alternatives within their schools before a 
referral came about. Once that had all been done and 
the schools were still feeling that there was a need for 
kids to be served in special educatkm, the referral 
team would be able to say, yes, we've tried one, two, 
three, and four. None of it has worked , therefore, 
we're going to refer the child to special educaticm. 
That then became the referral team. (Top Administrator 
6, Interview, 3/29, p. 1) 
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We were not doing anything new cm support tmms 
last year. They were pretty much in plw:e* i built 
in en add itioiial step to stay out of the support team, 
as ctalffiing it as a spectal cducaticNfi referral process, 
and sayir^ we will have a referral team meeting which 
may or may rK>t be omposed of *he saTO peof^e as a 
support team Imt let's not confute the two. Ycai can 
discuss kids in support team, but what we're tallying 
about is a nraetirMi whiKi ycw've riMily cptten your «:t 
to^tlwr (mMds ymi want to refer. (Top Administrator 
7, Interview, 12/4« p. 8) 

The referral team was set up to screen students identified by 
the support team and to ctecide which students met the criteria for a 
special Mlucatiim evaluaticm. Information on the^ stuctents was 
submitted for a dbgrK)Stic evaluation at the area office, followed by 
the final placement decision. 

The EA&R ccwmwittee . After the dii^nostic evaiuaticm, the 
diagnosticians then wrote a report whkh, according to The Manual , 
"should include a stat«nent regarding the student's elig&ility" 
(p. The diagrwsticians might state that the child had been 

f«jnd eligible for a certain classification in accordance with the state 
standards* 

The report Includes background informatkm^ tests 
administered, t^ir supploi^tal asst»sm«it, test 
observations, the test interpretatlcm, and a statemwt 
of eligibility which usi»ily refers directly to whatever 
portion of the regulatkins coincides with It. If it's 
LO, section 8.4.2, paragraphs AB&C is the way it's 
worded. (Middle Administrator 1, Interview, 2/12, p. 6) 

irH:iusk>n of a statement supporting a categork^al classification 

could dictate eligibility, iK:cording to The Manual : 'Tligibility for 

special education servkes is contingent upon an identified oMiditkin 

of except tor^lity'* (p* 16}* Nonetheless, the EA&R committee remained 
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"responsible to review all relevant data, determine eligtt^ility and make 

a recommendation for an educational program" ( The Manual , p. 16). 

Even though the diagnostician had made a determination of 

eligibility, the final placement decision was to be made by the EA&R 

committee. In addition, this committee was responsible for desigt^ting 

the appropriate level of placc^nnt. 

The diagnostician makes the determination of eiiglbllity 
on the information they have, testing and any school 
information. They see the child for a couple of hours, 
talk to the parents and talk to the school . When you 
are at the EA&R committee you t^ve that Informatkm 
plus otfmr infbrmatkm that the diagnostician may not 
have had. I feel like it*s the responsibility of the EA&R 
cofwnittee to look at ail of it. If from all the Information 
you cannot see that the child is eligible, we don't place 
them as a committee. (Middle Administrator 3, Interview, 
12/8, p. 7). 

I determirte if he is eligible but I don't determine if 
it's a C or a B or an A or a D level prt}gram. That is 
up to them {the EA&R committee] and it's up to the 
parents. (Middle Administrator 2, Interview, 11/9, 
p. 5) 



The Idqitification Through Placement Process in the Schools 
Despite these descriptions, decisions were not macte as the 
result of group participatkin. On tK>th the support and the referral 
teams, one individual quk:kly emerged as the person with power. The 
power b^ind the EA&R team was more difficult to identify but was 
found to be wielded by one or two individuals. 

The influerKe of the prc^lem suf^rvisor (person receiving the 
student's referral for data collection) was most visible at the support 
team step. This individual Influence the cfeciston of the referral team 
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by presenting and controlling information on the student, even though 
the diagnostician was delegated technical responsibility for accepting 
or rejecting a special education, evaluation referral. The EA&R team 
decision was composed of two'parts. First, determination of eligibility, 
a technical ctecision, was cj^trolled by the diagnostician. Second, the 
amount of required special education service was shown to be 
influenced and essentially pre-determined by the information collected 
and presented by the prc^iem supervisor. 

The remainder of this chapter has demonstrated how one or 
more individuals have made and directed decisions. Determination of 
the appropriateness of the deciskms was not a concern of this research. 
Rather, the focus was on the identification of factors whk:h 
influenced the decision making. Each of the three teams (support, 
referral, and EA&R) has been di«:ussed separately. Case descriptk>n5 
have been inducted to illustrate their operatton. The cases reviewed 
are a composite of those observed. A final s^tltm of this chapter has 
analyzed the manner in which these teams reached decisions. 

The Support Team 

The respcHisibility of the support team was to discuss and 
determine alternative interventions that might help a student deal 
with identified problems. If special education appeared as a possible 
or prc^bie placem^t, the support team was to refer the student tn 
the referral team, where the final decision concerning special 
education evaluation was to be macte. 
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The Manual described the support team as a group of staff 

members "who meet (mi a rMfular basis to discuss stuchn^ts tivho are 

experiencing diffk»jlty in school" (p. 10). This group of people 

"attempts to resolve the prc^fem through some intervention. ... A 

record of the effcM'ts an^:* interventkm strategies trted at the school 

is maintained" and included with any referral for special ecHjcation 

evaluation. An independent observer reading The Manual could 

envision a group of people disotssing the various dimenskms of a 

student's probl^(s) and analyzing possible alternatives which mte|ht 

solve the prablsm(s). Since this group was charged with keeping a 

record of "efforts and interventicHi strategies" tried, the indepenctent 

(^server could further expect that this group of pec^le wtxjld nuttt 

regularly in order to (^tain follow up details concerning the results 

of tried inter ventk>ns, to ctetermine other possible interventk>ns, and 

to discuss the ramificatkms of each intervention. In other words, the 

observer could be tempted to envision a process modeled on clinical 

teaching nMsthodoiogy . 

That (the decision to refer to special education for 
testing) is made at the referral team meeting. After 
the support team has declcted what ihay are going to 
€k> and usually sowra kind of an interventkm Is made 
either with a parent or with a teacher trying something, 
then when it goes to referral team, it is recommended 
whether or not it should go on for special ed testing or 
whether in fact what we're doing seems to be sufficient. 
(Counsebr 4, Interview, 3/7, p. 2) 

Support team decisions. 

The support team {ii»kes the decision to refer to 
special education) . It could be any member of the 
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support team. If they're vert»l enough I'm sure 
they Mi be referred. (Middle Administrator 1, 
interview. 1/12, p. 6) 

I think they're weighted usually. I thinic like any 
group there's usually scwiebody ttut might know a 
little bit more or might take more control of a 
sitintimi. ... I was ti^d ttMt I was to be active in 
support team. A lot of times, well, ycHJ know, you've 
been at this for twelve years, you begin to see certain 
signs that you tune in to, that you realize are problems 
that are very typkral of an LDkid or witatever. 1 kmw 
they will look at me sometimes to say OK , does or 
doesnt. (Special Eckication Teacher 3, Interview, 
12/26, p. 21 

Direct observations supported the belief that support teams were 

influenced by one individual, as Illustrated by the fdlowing quotations 

and case descriptions. 

At some schools one individual was assigned to make deciskms 

concerning special education evaiuatk>n referrals. 

It's u»jally up to the special ed fM»ple. (Teacher 6, 
Interview, 2/16, p. 3) 

The teacher refers the stuctent to the of fee, wN> 
refers it on to the special eckication head teacher. 
The head teacher then completes the referral forms, 
gives the WRAT, and refers the stud«it on to the 
diagnostician. (Sfi^ial EckK:atk>n Teacher 1, 
Intervtew, 2/16. p. 1) 

What we do here is teadwrs through dt>servations 
refer the kids to the person who is our content 
leader. Then she takes it from there. (School 
Administrator 2, Interview, 11/12, p. 1) 

in ^ch instarKes, the support team was used as a vehicle to share 

informatk>n or to i^ek further data substantiating a decisk>n previously 

made. 

She said ttmt the last support team nN«ting was 
actually cmly to inform teachers that the tm» students 
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had hearing problems. (Field notes of telephone 
conversation, 12/8/81) 

The language problem is a biggie but we were looking 
for scmiethbig more than a language problem to go on 
in order for hire to be placed. I was asking teachers 
(at the support team meeting] about things other than 
just his language problem. Then things like short 
attention span, short memory span, very restless 
came out. A lot of different kinds of b^iaviors started 
coming out that would suggest that this child did or 
could have a learning disability. (Special Education 
Teacher 2, Interview, 1/2S, p. 1, discussing a support 
team meeting held after a request for testing on a 
student had been received from the guardian) 

in other situattons, individual role perceptions were such that the 

individual thought that his/her responsibility was to make a decisk>n 

and then share this deciskin with the support team. 

C : What I cfc> is I tell them I am in the process of 
referring a stuctent and I read to them the WRAT 
scores. That is it. 1 just let them know that I 
am going to refer. 

I : You are the one that makes the deciskm and says 
we are going to go ahead and refer this for special 
educatton testk^? 

C: Yes. Sometimes there is a question when the scores 
are high but It's probably a BD, a behavk>ral le 
disorder. Something's wrong somewhere and I go 
ahead m\di prcx:ess it anyway. (Counsdor 5, 
Interview, 11/5, p. 2} 

in an attempt to provide more assurance that decistons were made by 

the support team and not by one person, one principal mandated 

that no student could be referred for special education evaluation 

unless first brought to support team (informatton obtained from 

interview). The writer, wishing to ascertain whether this might have 

changed the tocus of power, checked with the counselor to find out it 

the decisimi making process had changed. 
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i : Do you always use the support team as a check 
to determirHs whether or not to refer a stud^t 
to special education? 

C : Yes, i bring it up and then I tell them the scores 
are pretty tow and 1 thinli I should continue. 
Whet do you thktk? And I have the narratives 
and everythbig for support for me to bacic anything 
that I'm 8ayirM|. 

I : When I was here before to interview you, you said 
that ycNJ felt that you had pretty much control over 
who gets referred or not referred. Do you still 
think that you have that control ? 

jCi Yes, because I have all my back-up {supporting 
/ data]. (Counsetor Interview, 3/25, p. 7) 

Tfie princljpal's mandate did create an awareness in the minds of team 

members that referrals roust be discussed first by the support team. 

At a referral team meetif^, tme individual did not remendier diKussing 

the student being referred for evaluation. She questkmed the referral 

because it had not been discussed at a support team meeting. Other 

members of the support team assured lier that the student had be«i 

discussed and a qukk (Mrusal of the support team minutes assured 

her that this was the case. While tiiere was a cmicerted effort to 

discuss each referral at the support team meetings, wie individual 

continued to be the decision maker, as evidenced by the counselor's 

comment about providing back-up for her decision. 

There were a few cases in whkh the role of deciston ii»ker 

was relinquished by the problem supervisor to another individual 

with greater power or influence. In one case, this individual was 

the primripal, who exercise legal power in the form of »ipervision. 

The problem supervisor presented the backgrcHjnd information and 

indicated a lack of knowledge of what to do, and the principal made 
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the decision. This decision was ioHalenented qukkly. This contrasted 
with an earlier meetiitg where the same problem was presented and a 
fellow staff member offered a viable suggestion, but no Implementation 
followed (see the case of Sara In the following section) . In another case. 
Information on a student who previously had been in a special education 
program was presented at the support team meeting. The special 
education head teacher Immediately assumed control by taking 
responsibility for locating the area folder, whk:h contained the 
evaluation data, and for arranging the EA&R meeting. In this 
instance, the role of decision maker was transferred from the problem 
supervisor to the special education head teacher, who exercised 
power based on expertise. 

Sometimes the support team was perceived as a means of 
confirming a dec is km, of satisfying criteria outlined by the distrkt 
as necessary steps in decision making. 



I ; So yoM dont see the support team as necessarily 

having to come up with a bunch of alternatives or 

new ideas necessarily? 
C : Hot necessprily. But certainly we want to hear 

that kind of kiput frzm them, 
i : in a «mse mayb;: a c^nfirmatbn that you have 

done. . . 

C : You have done as much as you can and you are on 
the right track with what you think iMwuld be the 
next step, the k>gical next step. ... 1 wouldn't 
want to make it sound as if the support staff is a 
rubber stamp becMise it's not that, and it's also 
not a clearing house. If I took every kid that I 
had a referral on or a concern brought to nw to 
support staff, that's all we'd be doing. If support 
staff. So by necessity I only want to bring kids 
who I've tried a whole k>t of stuff with. Chances 
are slim that there's going to be another Input that 
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pcmpcNJS, but it's really not. It's sodi^thing 
that many couns^ors, many good coun^iors, 
experl«ice. If we weren't good at our |db and 
we weren't trying many things that stood^e 
good chance of working, then we would be 
defective people. (Counselor 2, interview/s1/1B, 
pp. 2(3) 

As the person working with the stuckHit, trying different interventk>ns, 

this counselor thought that he was most qualified to make the decisbn. 

Only a»nfinnatk>n of his thcM^mjghness was needed fnm the suf^rt 

team. Opportunity still existed, however, for disagreeo^t or for 

other suggestions. 

There is a possibility thwt someone will say, have you 
tried Mich and such or ha^ you tried this KHirce or 
I know sfMMKme who did soiiHSthing with a similar kid. 
That will tKs of iMnefit. (Counselor 2, Interview, 
1/18. p. 3) 

Nonetheless, diances of this occurring seen^ rather slim. 

But in fact if you're working with people who are 
inteiiigent and you are working with people who are 
experienced, they've gone through their b^ of 
interventton trkJts or techniques. Thvn usually, 
and again I have to say usually but not always, of 
"course, untally the kinds of things that tfiey've triai 
are the kinds of things that other people on the 
support staff will recommend. It's already been tried 
and we've i^mdy run It through tiiat process. 
There's a big fantasy about taking the kkl to the 
area office and having him get a psychologicai 
OHisuitatkm. In my «cperi«ice in doing that, I've 
found that that person doesn't say a whole lot of 
differmt ^ings and (doeuiH rea^mmefui] a lot of 
different techniques and strategies that I haven't 
alr«Kty rm>flMB«Hted to ttwse parmts of the kid. Ymi 
kra>w, maybe you trted but there are instamres In whk:h 
you can brainstorm interventions and you can come up 
with different smjixes of input and ideas. And that's 
helpful. That's valuable. That's ratkmal. Check it 
out with suppcK-t staff. That's wtat support staff is 
tfwre for. But many times support staff will say, 
well, yeah, you've done this and this «id this and 
this and it loc^s l^e there's tmiy one more thing that's 
left to do. (Counselor 2, Interview, 1/18, p. 3) 
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if it's presented by one person, very few pcraple 
will fight i^inst it or voice c^plnkms against 
somebody else's reaMnnwnctetlon. (Special Education 
Teacher 4« interview, 1/13, p. ^) 

Bv9n though individuals stated that support teams did discuss 

interventions and results, observations showed that such discussion 

was rarely part of the support team meetings. When interventions 

were mentioned, details were left out and broad, subjective terminology 

(e.g. . student Is having difficulty, that seems to be working, or he/she 

has serious l:^havk>r prdtMems) was used. Test data were used only 

when referring to a specific obtained score or grade level achievement 

(e.g., WRAT percentiles or grade equivalents). If the individual 

presenting the case had a predeterminec Intervention to offer, no 

alternatives were sought or discussed. In summary, information 

necessary for pertinent discussion and careful decision making was 

neither offered nor solicited. As a result, some meetings became 

forums for broad repetitkNi of pn^iem statements. 

I think it's interesting but, for example, the last time 
I went [to support team] ... we did meet but we had 
to wait t«Hi ralnutro before we started and after we 
explained it, whk:h was\what I had explained in referring 
her, the )nterventk>n teem decided that it was an 
administrative problem and there was nothing the teachers 
could do because It was an attendance problem. So I 
didn't see why we met really because we didn't do any- 
thing. We all just agreed, yes, she doesn't come to 
school. Yes, she doesn't m^ke up the work- Since that 
meeting ^ms Is cmnii^ more regularly but I don't kr^iw 
why tlHit couldn't have happer«d on the first referral 
without having all the teachers meet. (Teacher 5, 
Interview, 3/11, p. 3) 

Summation of support i/^m decisions. Support t^m decisions 



were directed and influenced^ by one group member. This resulted, in 
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some cases « from role expectations. In other cases, it emerged from 
the individual's role perceptkm or interpretation. Individuals 
maintained decision o>ntrtrf by using the support team to cxNifirm or 
validate preconceived ctecisions and by inltiatii^ and continuing 
dtscusstons with nmi-deflrad terms and bH:k of attention to dtetail. 
In a few instam:es omtrol was maintained by the individual with the 
greatest power or authority, it can be concluded that support teams 
did not <H^rato according to the criteria establisl^ in The Manml . 

Case descriptions have help«l demonstrate the power of one 
individual in the decisk>n making process. The first two cases have 
illustrated control through directed action by the problem supervisor. 
The last case has provided an iliustratkm of pmblem supervisor 
control through lack of action. 

The reader has b€«n reminded that the appropriateness of 

decisicms was not the focus of this discussicm, which was, rather, on 

how the decisions were made, it was noted that most referrals to the 

support team were initiat«3l by a classroom teacher. This dlscussk>n ' 

has not attempted to explore the full infhjem:e whfch a teacher miglit 

have had over a deciston , Nonetheless, the comments of one teacher 

have si^gested the possibility of teacher influence. 

If a kid tested on the WRAT and we saki, well, look, 
1 dont care what the WRAT says, after ail the WRAT 
is a kind of a terrible test anyway . . . « If you really 
push, the special education head teacher will then go 
ahead and do something further, whatever further is. 
(Teacher 7, Interview, 3/9, p. 12) 
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Many other teachers ifilerview«l. Nmever. saw themselves as having 

almost no infHit t.eycmd the initial submisston of a referral to the 

problem si^Mrvism*. 

My CNnly input is that I make a suggestion that a child 
Is having a problem and the counselor. It seems, makes 
the decision, along with the parent, whether there is 
going to be further testing. (Teacher 8. Interview, 
3/2, p. 2) 

Even though the teacher had some Initial input into the decision 
process, the person with the greatest decision controi was the one 
respcNistt>le for cxMlecting, collating, and screening student data. I.e., 
the problem supervisor. That individual had the prerogative of 
screening, determining the urgency of action, and pre-deter mining 
interventive action. 

Support Team Case Descriptions 

The case of Alex. Alex was first presented by a counselor to 
the support team in early Decenber. At that time, the cmjnseior 
reported that Alex was experiencing "some difficulties In classes. " 
Since he came from a bilingual home, a bilingual assessment was 
requested by the counselor and, the counselor reported it was scheduied 
to be administered in the n«ir future. He noted that he l^d spoken 
with the aunt, Alex's ^ardfain, tiefore scheduling this assessir^.t. 
He explained that the assessment eNsuld \m\p determine whecher the 
student's lanc^age background was interferlr^ with learning and 
would provide suggestkms as to how teachers might best help Alex. 
He also noted that no tutCN^Ing servkes were available from the 
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bllir^al department at this time. No further discussiwi concerning 

Alex occurnEtd at this meeting. 

One month later, Alex iPas again discussed at the support team 

meeting. After est^lishing Alex*s identity, the counselor stated 

that Alex was tested by a reprasrantative from the bilir^ual offk:e 

and indicated that the assessor believed that Alex should be referred 

to special education fcHr testing. 

He wrote a letter at my request as to why he feels 
Alex should t>e screwi^ for special ed concerns, 
and I've got the letter here. You can loc^ at It. 
(Excerpt frcxn tape recording of Mjpport team 
meeting, 12/2) 

He then proceeded to give the percentile scores from the three WRAT 

subtests which had been administered tt% day before and added that 

the aunt agreed that she also would like to see Alex tested by the 

special education department. He com;lu<ted: 

So he will presented at Itm next dtagnostician's ^ 
meeting if it's OK with the people at this staffbiq. 
(Excerpt from tape recording of support team 
meeting, 12/2) 

When the cwtns^r finished this bri^ pi^saitation, the assistant 

principal shared son^ infwmatl(Ki €»rx:eming an enoMinter she had had 

with Alex In connectkNi with a disciplinary matter. The counselor 

responded to this Informatton by stating that t«ichers had not indicated 

much Btoout b^^avfor concerns, but rather had reported 

that he doe»i't try a whole lot, that he ckmsn't take 
school very seriously, and that Nb had trai^ie 
understanding, etc., etc. But with WRAT sc«»res 
like this and smne possible learning protilems and 
name possible bilingual problems, I can understand 
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why he would be floundering at a school like this. 
(Excerpt from tape recording of support team 
meeting. 12/2) 

The assistant principal asked a question concerning Alex's 
previous school and the counselor responded that he had come from 
an out of state school. The assistant principal then turned to the 
special eckication teacher and ask^d if It was all right with hira if 
the support team went along with the referral . The special education 
representative responded that that was "fine. If it has tieen 
recommended by that guy from the area. I think we should go with 
it" (excerpt from tape recording of support team meeting) . The 
decision to refer Alex for evaluation by special educatkMi was 
confirmed after approximately five minutes. 

Concerns about the absence of concrete information and the 
tack of questions seeking such information were raised by the events 
in this case. Missing informatk>n critk:al to any decisron concerning 
action included the results of the bilingual assessment, the types of 
answers given on the WRAT, the tocher evaluatlCMis« and any 
testing information in the cumulative folder. Each of these, with the 
exception of the cumulative folder, was mentiwied iHJt no details were 
shared or sought, in addition, no reference was made to what 
teachers might be able to do with Alex in the regular classroom, as 
was suggested in the first presentation of this student. Rather, 
team menders gave their consent to thet problem supervisor's decision 
'*to refer Alex for special educatkm evaluation. 
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In this case, the counselor was the prdblem supervisor. It was 
his responsibility to collect all the data to t>e presented to th« support 
team. It was also his responsibility to present this information to the 
support team. In presenting the case, the counselor did not st;ek 
discussion concerning what should be done with Alex. Rather, he 
sought approval for his decision. Alex indeed may have required 
testing for specUil educatiiMi, and indeed may have been an appropriate 
referral. However, the decision to refer was not a team decision;* 
rather, there was team concurrence with an individual's decison. 

The case of Johnny . ^ All of the teachers who worked with 
Johnny were members of the support team. After some confusion over 
which student was scheduled to be discussed, the meeting formally 
started at 8:05 a.m. The discussicm began with each teacher sirring 
his/her perceptnn of Jc^nny and how he performed in the classroom. 

The presentations began with the person to the right of the 
counselor and continued around the table. After the second teacher 
had finish^, the special education representative brc^e in (out of 
turn) . She reported that she was representing the special education 
head teacher, who was sick but had passed the Information on to her 
by telephone. She said that Johnny was currently in the speech and 
language program, that he had some extreme behavior problems, and 
that he would be placed in an appropriate special education class. 
She added that since the process to place Johnny in special education 
for b^avior reasons would take at least two weeks, teachers needed to 
discuss what they ccKJid tk> in the classroom in the troantime. When she 
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finished, tfvt discussion was pk:ked up by the person next in line and 
the other persons proceeded to take turns as though the interruptkm 
never had occurred. 

Each person descrft>ed his/her perception of Johnny's classroom 
performance. One teacher showed a map whkih Johnny had metk:ulousiy 
drawn and the speech pathologist shared test scores from the WRAT . 
Other comments included descripttons of out of %at bdiavior and lack 
of work productkm. When each person had taken a turn speaking, 
the counselor summarized the meeting by stating that Johnny would 
undoubtedly be receiving sOTie special educaticm service. In the me i- 
time, she suggested, perhaps the teachers could continue to work on 
providing activities such as drawing whk:h Johnny seem^l to enjoy. 
She noted that math wcHjid be his tm>5t diffk:ult area since Jc^nny was 
likely to continue in a regular math class after he was placed in 
special education. (This was especially surprising to the writer since 
one teacher had presented WRAT data indkating math to be Johnny's 
lowest achievement area.) 

The assistant principal, who had been in and out of the meeting, 
spoke at this point. He asked what level of placement was being 
considered and was told that J(^nny was being ccKisidered for 
placement in the resource room. He then suggested that perhaps nath 
was the area in which Johnny should receive special help, and that 
he shCHjid continue in science and home economics since these classes 
were activity centered. The math teacher added her support to this 
recommendation by emphasizing that Johnny was currently in her 
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ren«dial math class, the largest of her classes. She went on to add 
that there was a need to look at the schechjiing for that class, since 
It contained students performing at a basic level, students with 
English as a second language, and special education students. The 
assistant principal replied that that was not a concern of the 
moment and added a conunent which was lost in the ringing of the bell 
and the movement of chairs as teachers began leaving. As the 
teachers left, the counselor said that they would see what would 
happen in the next couple of we^s. It was 8:23 a.m., and everyone 
but the counselor and the speech pathologist was off to assigned 
duties. 

In this case, the decision to refer to special education for 

testing was macte by the special education head teacher. Other tlwn 

the mention that Johnny had extreme behavior problems, no data 

were presented with this statement. Rather, teachers were informed 

that Johnny would be placed in special ec&ication after he could be 

evaluated. Not only was Johnny to receive special ecKicatk>n testing, 

but, according to the presents informatiwi, he was to receive special 

education services. The decision in this case resulted from the role 

expectation for the special education head teacher. 

What we do here is teachers, through observation, 
refer the kids to our lead person, our coniant leader 
I the special education head teacher] . She takes it 
from tfMtre. The first thing she does is give them 
a few tests, whatever they have to give, and th^ if 
the stuctonts fit the category, we proceed by getting 
all the Informatkxi, nursing Information, and all the 
other forms that have to be filled out. When the 
forms are filled out, we send them to the area off tee. 
(School Administrator 2, Interview, 11/12, p. 1) 
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if a taociMr reo^nizes a child Is obvkKisly k>w 
functioning. If a child c^ts distracted easily or 
can't sit still, if tvtlshtt has hyperactive or 
hypoactive behavior or emotional problems, the 
teac^wr refers the stuctent to the office who refers 
it on to tbm special ecfcicatkm head tiMcher. He 
then coiiq;>letes the referral form, 9ives the WRAT, 
and refers the student on to the diagnostician . 
(Special Echicatkm Teaciier 1, interview, 2/6, 
p. 1) 

In additkm to the referral decision, the placement deciskin 
was also predetermined. When the assistant principal asked atxHit 
placement lei^l, the resiMMfise was imiMdiate and ctefinite. This 
response was never questimwd or discussed. In fact, the only part 
of the ctecision tlwt was discussed in any way concerned tl^ araa in 
whk:h Johnny needed help* The counselor stated that he would n^t 
be receiving help in math, but the assistant pritKripal reversed this 
by stating that he prcrfMbiy would need assistance in math. 

With regard to the c<mcern as to what ccHild be dxme while 
waiting for the evaluatkm data, no prc^tem solving occurred* The 
counselor offered one suggestkm, concentrating on activities Involving 
drawing, which never was discussed in specific terms. The math 
teacher's concern regarding possible inappropriate scheduling was 
put off with the assistant principal's remark that that was re>t the 
concern of the monwnt. When the bell rang, te«:hers dispersed 
immediately. 

The case of Sara > The two previous case descriptions have 
illustrated an individuars influence on decisk>n making by making 
or directing the decisk>n outcome. In each case, an individual caused 
some action to occur as a result of his/her direction, individuals 
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also have influenced cteciskuis by takiny m action. Such was the ca% 
with Sara. 

Minutes from support staff meetings showed tt^t Sara was 
mentioned at support team meetir^s four times tiefore any action was 
taken. T^^ first record was from early in Septenri^er, indicating that 
Sara's naim was listed as that of a student for wt^Mn m> transfer 
records had been received yet. Sara had tm>ved from out of state 
and had enrolled in this school district for the first time in the fall. 
The next mention of ^ra occurred in late October. This iroeting 
also was observed by the writer. 

At the meeting in (^tober, the counselor (C) reported that 
she was still waiting for ^ra's records to arrive* The special 
education teacher (ST) suggested that she submit a new referral on 
Sara. 

C : The next one is mine, Sara. Sara's records have 
not come in from Texas and supposedly fshm was in 
special ed in the fifth gracte. I dkl send arK>ther 
form for release of records to her mother and it 
has never come back. I've sent two and they just 
don*t con« biKik. So I dcm't know what to cfc) with 
her. 

ST: Just re-refer her* 

C : OK . I've called hoiM and I don't get an answer. 
ST: We've ^pt the meeting {referral meetir^] on Atonday 
so let's cto it. 

C: OK. (Excerpt from tape recording of support team 
meeting, 10/28) 

Sara was not mimticmed again until the middle of January. The 
counselor reported to the team that records still Iwd rwt arrived frcmi 
Texas. She went on to state that althcHigh Sara tried hard in her 
classes, she was expericHicing great difficulties. She was behind in her 
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work production, and she displayfKi a short attention span. The 
principal ask«ci if another letter had been sent to the school requi^ting 
the records, and the counselor Indteated that such a letter had been 
sent. He then asked if anyone had called. The counselor responcted 
that "they" had not called, whereupon the principal suggested that 
''they" might want to call. (^They" was never defined.) The counselor 
said that she would place a call to the previous school. She then 
mentioned that the reading specialist was really concerned and asked 
her if she wanted to talk rtiout Sara. The reading specialist iwt^ 
that she had Sara in her remedial reading class, ^ra stood out among 
that group of students as ^ving real problems, and she had a^ed 
atiout her because she reiMnA>ered soimaone fi»ntk>nir^ something about 
Sara being in special education before. The principal asked if anyone 
had spoken with the mother. The counselor responded that the 
mother just did rwt seem to uncter stand what was ^ng <m. 

At this point, the speech pathologist suggested that this was 
the type of stuctent who might be a ^nd candidate for her to screen. 
The principal asked if she muld like to do that, and she ^id that 
she would. There was some concern for Sarahs health, that she 
seemed to be ^skkly,'* The nurse responded that she had visited 
the health room a lot at the beginning of the year, but tt^t the 
visits had been reduced. She said that she thought the earlier visits 
may have been ckie to a social need more than to health prc^lems, for 
she thought that Sara did not have many fr tends. The priraiipal 
raised a question about the possibility of free lunch and asked the 
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counselor to check into the matter. The counselor also indicated that 
Sara was a student who had a lot of peer problems. When the speech 
pathologist asked for clarification « the counselor noted that she was 
the type of giH who attracted nec^tive attentton from other students 
("a squirrety appearance" and "like Little Orphan Annie** were two 
phrases which had been used to describe Sara) . The speech pathologist 
asked the reading teacher if she was still concerned about her health. 
The readlr^ teacher noted tlwt her major concern was that Sara be 
placed in special educatkm. The counselor noted that Sara was 
"really spacey tooking** a lot of the time. To conclude the discusskm of 
Sara at this meeting, the principal directed the counselor to call the 
prevkHJS schofM and bring a report back to the support team when she 
received a respcmse. 

A report on Sara was brought to the next support team meeting 
one week later. The writer did not c^serve X\mt noting, but the 
minutes from the meeting indicated that the records had arrived from 
Texas. The records did indicate that Sara had been in special 
educatkm, but since the enck>sed testing Informatkm was not current, 
the counselor would submit a referral on Sara at the February referral 
meeting. 

In May, the writer attended the last referral meeting of 
the year in an effort to foltow up on stme data collected earlier. At 
this minting, the diagnostkian reported to the staff numbers that 
Sara's evaluation was complete and that Sara could have been in a 
speriat educatiwi program all year. She noted that Sara had had a 
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complete evaluation the previous year. The writer asked the 
diagnostician about this case at the end of the meeting. The 
diagnostician reported that after receiving the referral ^e had 
personally called the counselor from the previous school. That 
counselor had read the latest test scores to her over the phone. 
Copies of the tests were received by mail at a later date. 

This case has demonstrated a situation whe?-e action could 
have been taken early In the year. The person responsible for 
collecting background data chose to wait rather than actively to seek 
the necessary records or to submit a new referral. The counselor's 
decision to wait for records resulted in a year's delay for Sara. 
While this case has differed from the cases prevkHisly reported, it 
has provided another illustration of one individual's affecting 
decisk>ns about stud«its in schools. 

The Referral Team 

The support team was only one of the three teams that were 
incorporated into District 112*5 procedures for identifying and placing 
special educatkm students. The second team in the process was the 
referral team. According to the written pnx:edures. the referral 
t»m was to determine wl^ther a stuc^t should be referrcK^ for 
special education evaluaticm. The Manual described the referral team 
meeting as the place where the referral decision was to t>e made. A 
team memt>er was to be assigned to collect all data required for a 
referral packet (see Appendix B). This packet was to be picked up 
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by the diagnosticlAn or the coordir»tor a later ckite ( The ManuaL 
pp. 10 % 11).^ 

Referral team <tecislQns . Referral team decisions were (^served 

only as extenstons of support team declslcms; as such they continued 

to be omtrolled by the problem supervisor. In one case, the referral 

team was simply responsible for reviewing that mrnith^s support team 

cases. The individual who served as problem supervisor summarized 

each case and stated the support team decision. Discussion of cases 

was minimal and lasted from two to 10 minutes ^:h, with an average 

of five minutes. Additional suggestions were not solicited and support 

3 

team decisions went unchallenged. Nine oui of 17 cases were 
presented as reccMn mended by the support team for special education 
evaluation. Not one of the nine was cixitested. Referral team outcomes 
were confirmattons of original decisions directed by the problem 
supervisor. 

Other referral team meetings served as a time for the problem 
supervisor to give the packet of information to the di^nostician or 
coordinator. The problem supervisor was respc^isible for preparing 
and presenting the referral packets, and, thus, amtimjed to control 
the decision. In such cases, the decision to submit a special education 
evaiuatmn referral was pre determined, as evidenced by the pref^red 
packet. The diagnostician retauied the technkial autlKirity to rejact 
a referral if informaticMi was missing or did not support the stated 
reason for referral. 
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S«e, 1 go ah«Bd and I'll do the write-up and the 
whole thing on the kid. Then I go over the referral 
with her {the coordinator]. The decision is made at 
that meeting as to whether or not the referral is 
accepted or rejected. (Special Eckjcation Teacher 2, 
Interview, 1/2S, p. 3) 

The problem supervisor maintained controi by preparing the paci^et 

to meet technical specif icaticms outlined by district procedures. 

Two case descriptions have provided further substantiation of 

problem supervisor ccmtrol. These cases have inducted a description 

of the support team and referral team meetings, so that the reader 

could see the continuity between the two. 

Referral Team Case PescrlptkHis 

The case of Patty: Support team . Patty was «Mie of the first 
on the list to t>e discussed by the «jpport team during the school 
year. An illness had caused Patty to miss a lar^ portton of the first 
semester, so it was January fc>efore Miything was done. On Jwrnjery 7, 
the support team convened to discuss possible interventions tl>at 
mi^t be tried. The oninselor in this area was the perscwi responsHble 
for gathering infbrmatron and coordinating the case. She formally 
started the meeting at 7:52 a.m. by remindkig teachers that Patty had 
been behind in her classworlc t^fore becoming ill. After these brief 
remarks, she turned the meeting over to the reading specialist, who 
repcN-ted to the group that Patty had agri^ tliat it m^ht k>e best if 
she repeat the seventh grade next year. She noted that Patty had 
discussed the possibility with her grandmother (with mtnm she lived) 
and that Patty had told her that she had friends in the sixth grade. 
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She rmted that the stigma might not be as great since f^tty could say 

that she had to repeat the grade because of illness. 

When the reading specialist finished, the counselor responded: 

. . . that isn't a decision for right now. She's in 
the seventh grade and we cant put her back in the 
sixtfi. Right now 1 think we to decicte whether 
or not we want to do any further testing and my 
thought is that we ou^t to refier her to referral 
team (wtiere final referral deciskwis were supposed 
to be made] . Because evmi if we fMit her Imirk next 
year, I thii^ it would be good to have a complete 
battery of tests cm her to see where she is. To look 
at that, to SM if some swt of smaller class, smae 
spectel ed would help. (Excerpt from tape recording 
of support team meeting, 1/7) 

The reading specialist added that the testing information also would 

provide further support for the decisiwi to retain Patty if a^e or her 

grandmother should change their minds. 

The special educatkm representative th&y asked atxnjt any 

emotional problems. The (min»lor res^nded by reviewing the family 

situation. A teacher a^ed about Patty's age and elaborated on his 

disagreement with the idea of retentton. This was followed by sonrn 

discusskm of Patty's classroom performance. Math was nmntioned as 

being definitely a low area, and the math tesK:her evinced cimcern 

regarding Patty's attitude. Another teacher also thcnight that Patty 

could do the work but just did not Mem to try. The ctxjnselor stated 

that even if they had be^ able to s«id work Nmiw, she doubted that 

Patty would have understood much of it by herself. Another teacher 

nwntioned that even before she was skk Patty had not cfcme much 

class work. The counseliK stated that at this point she did not know 
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what else to tk» but leave Patty in her classes to try to pk:k up as 
imich as she OHjId. There was a brief discussion at^out Patty tiring 
easily fcuBcause of Iwr Illness, but they were unable to shorten her 
(toy becmise of lack of transportation. However, she did urark as an 
aide ckiring the last perkxJ, whk:h allowed her to rest during that 
tine. 

The individual who served as chairperson for the support team 
meetings (rH>te keejMr and or^nizer) asked if anyone had Iwd any 
success with Patty. Two teachers shared the Information that Patty 
liad been successful in their classes. One teacher did not know why, 
since Patty did not do any work fcHJt still passed the tests, while the 
second teacher thought that her success might be due to the fact that 
she had Patty work with another student. The counselor noted that 
obviously there was some comprehension, and asked if the group was 
interested in referrir^ Patty to the referral team for special educatkm 
testing. The tape recording of the meeting revealed that there were 
two persons who agreed verbally by saying "yes,** and notes from 
the meeting revealed that there was some nodding of heads. 

The special educatkm representative adcted her verbal agreement 
to the decisicm to refer for testing, noting that there were some 
possible emotional problems. This was foiiowed by a discussicMi 
between the counselor and the special education representative as how 
best to verify such prc^tems. it was felt that the rating scale would 
not provide the verifkiation. The special education representative 
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suggested that they use teacher narratives. The support team 
chairperson then summed up the meeting by stating that they would 
be taking this case to the referral team imwtlng as a recoimnended 
special education testing referral and that, in the meantime, teachers 
might want to try pairing Patty with another stud^fit in their classes 
if they had someora with whom Patty could work. 

The last few mir.iites of discussNKi turned again to Patty's 
performance in the classroom. The counselor said that she would 
administer the Key Math test to verify the math problems. The math 
teacher said she knew that there was a math problem since Patty 
ccHJid not si4)tract, multiply, or divide. Reading scores from tests 
administered earlier were shared, altmg with descriptkms of reading 
performance in the classroom. Appr^t«nsk>n with regard to retc»ition 
was again expressed by the same individual who had stated his 
disagreement with the idea earlier. The counselor noted that they 
were not thinking of retention right now, but that perhaps the testing 
might indk:ate that they wmild fmve to put Patty back a grade next 
year. She adcted that the Informaticm from the testing would help to 
show where and how to modify fatty's educational program. As the 
meeting briMte up, the counselor reminded everyone not to give Patty 
any nine week grades since she had missed so much school. The 
meeting ended at 8:06 a.m., 14 minutes after it formally began . 

This fluting was convened to determine poss9>le Interventtons 
that might help Patty copm with school. The intervention the counsdor 
suggested was accepted after a brief subjective discussion of Patty's 
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performance, strengths, and weaknesses* in fact, testing information 
available from the school was fvy^ a (»rt of the brief discussion leading 
to a decision. This tnformatiwi was not shared with the group until 
after the decision had t^en made. The cminsilor, in this case, was 
the person charged with collecting and updating the data required for 
mal'^ng decistons. Yet stiB chose not to share or summarize the 
\ ...iiton she lud, and no one asked for the informatkm. She 
suggested and supported the referral for special educattcm evaluation 
and directcKJ the group to this decision. First, she presented it as the 
decisran she felt neected to be made. Then she did not solicit 
srgv r-4tons or possible inter v^tk>ns from other team numbers. When 
one immber sug^sted retention, she rejected the su^estk>n by stating 
that it was not a viable solut'cm right then* Second, she stated that 
she knew of no other intervention optk>ns for the present, which 
discouraged rather than emiouraged input. Finally, she asked for 
closure regarding further testing. One other individual suggested 
teaming Patty with another student. This suggestion might not even 
have been heard, since the ccHjnselor did not reinforce it, and it was 
not mentioned further either in the minutes of the meeting or at the 
referral team meeting at the end of the rranth. 

Th e cas e of Patty: Refe rral te am> Three weeks later, the 
counselor again made her presentation regarding Patty at the referral 
team meeting. She opened the presentation by stating that the 
support team had recommended that Patty be referred for testing. 
As she proceeded with her overview, the only specific data she shared 
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were th€ results of a Key Math test. She closed her renmrks by 
stating that she would like to refer Patty for testing. 

When the counselor had completed her presentation, three 
teachers noted that Patty seemed to be able to do her work orally 
but was unable to complete written assignn^ts. Arnither tem:her 
stated that Patty seemed to luive a hard time trying to solve problems, 
while a fifth teacher simply indk:ated that Patty was not getting her 
wo\ done. The counselor's «^Sfx>nse to these observations was that 
she would like Patty referred for testing. The principal asked if the 
support team had dIscusTCd the possibility of using an oral en^^hasis 
in the classroom with Patty . The cminseior respond^ that this had 
not been discussed, since they had not had the results of the Key 
Math test at the time. The principal then suggested that the support 
team meet again to discuss what they might ck> "until the testing 
results wcnjid be available. " 

During the entire meeting, the only time that referral to special 
edLKiatton for testing was suggested was wher the cxHinselor indicated 
that this was the recoiront/idation of the support team and that she 
would like to see it happen. Agrraiment or disagreen^nt with that 
suggestion was never elicited. The diagnostician present at the 
meeting was no\ consulted re^rding her opinion or suggestkins. The 
only indicatkin that the decision to refer was final was'the principal's 
comment that the teachers should discuss what they could cfa> until 
the testing was complete. The discussion took approximately seven 
minutes. 
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The direction for the deciston outcoine again was provided by 
the counselor. While new information was now available regarding 
Patty's learning style, this inforinati<Mi was not used to plan an inter- 
vention strategy to be tried in the regular classromn. Rather, it was 
presented as a suggested methodology for teachers to use while they 
waited for test results. 

Two addittor^il pieces of inf6rmatk>n surfaced in this case. 
Firsts the counselor never formally shan^ informatkm concerning the 
source of the referral. At the referral meeting the principal noted 
that Patty had been referred to the school for possible spec kit education 
servkies by her sumiMr school t^Kzher. Despite perfect attendance 
and evideiKre of effort, Patty had failed summer scN>ol, Second, in a 
later interview the counselor informed the writer that the tes^chers 
had never met to discuss the possibliity of using oral strategies in 
class. She stated that the teachers had felt that they had sufficient 
information from the referral troeting to do something on their own 
and therefore did not need to meet again. 

The case of tance: Supty>rt team . Thus far, case descriptions 
have illustrated how the (i^rson responsible for collecting information 
on a student has influenced the decision. In some instarKes, the 
inforn^tion gatherer sought input from the group and another 
individual becaiw the decision maker* The case of Lance has provided 
an example of the latter situation « 

tance was presented to the support team during the first week 
of December « The counselor opened the discusskin by reviewing the 
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background of the case. He irontioned that Lance« a seventh grader 
wN>se achievement test scares were at the eighth gracte level and 
whose chronologicai age was that of a ninth grader, was referred for 
b^avior prc^iems. He had been sent to the assistant principal for 
ftghtii^ and classnxm infractmns which involved cwiflict with both 
teachers and students. The OHinselor reported that he and the 
assistant princif»l had spoken with the father and had then becoim 
aware of Lance's age (15). The father also had infornmd them that 
Lance was thinking of dropping out of school. The counselor added 
that the father was willing to siq^port any changes suggested by the 
school, in acMition to the regular sctwol personnel , the counselor 
from the high school had be&n invited to attend this meeting as the 
result of a discussion amcmg the assistant princif^l, the counselor, 
and the father about the possibility of moving Lance to high school. 

The counselor opened the meeting for teacher discussion. 
(The assistant principal had been in attendance, but was called out 
of the meeting.) The teaK:hers agreed that Lance was ctoing well 
academically, but indicated that their concern was gf»tting Lance to 
attend to the social requirements of ^Nxil life. They iwted that 
since the father had been called in there had been a noticeable 
improvement* Further discussi<m focused on inappropriate behavior* 
One teacher suggested that perhaps they should tell Lance that if 
he did well for the remainder of the semester (four weeks), he would 
t>e able to go to high sc^kioI. The counselor iKited that the principal 
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wanted the team to come up with something that they could do for 
Lance dui ing the next four weeks. 

One teacher suggested iiwt if they could obtain permission 
to move Lance to high school, they discuss this option with the 
father and Lance. Another teacher noted that if the move were to 
t>e successful. Lance must want to make a commitment to this 
Intervention . There was agreseroent that such a commitment might 
be obtained if the teactwrs set up a teacher, parent, and stuctent 
conference. 

The case of Lance : Referral team nunfeer one . The counselor 

continued to serve as the leader in this case and reported its progress 

at the referral team meeting in mkl-Deceiift>er. 

Lance is in the sev«ith grade, IS years old, 
and we are trying to finr* a proper pl«K:ement for him. 
The teachers thought it might be a good idea that he 
be moved into either the eighth grade or ev&i the 
ninth grade, but they wanted to know the feelings of 
Lance and his parents as to where they felt it would 
be best for him to go. In the meantime. Lance had 
some dlffkxilty with another student and got suspended 
and the parents were brought in. At that time the 
assistant principal macte A declsk>n to put him on a 
four-period day where he would be talking his basics, 
language^ literature, history, and math. We asked 
the parents how they felt about the possibility of 
either moving him up into the eighth grade or into the 
ninth grade at the seiMster. ... It seemed they liked 
the idea that he might be able to have the opportunity 
to have more vocational type classes at high school. 
But the assistant principal says let's hold off and see 
how he does with this r»w schedule until after the 
vacation perk>d and then we'll have a meeting to make 
a decision as to what we should do with him for the 
semester. (Excerpt from tape recording of referral 
meeting, 12/17) 
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The support team chairperson summarized by stating that they 
would put Lance on the agenda for the n^t referral team imeting, 
which would be held at the end of January « This was followed by 
teachers sharing their evaluations of Lance's improved performance 
since the move to a four f ^rlod day . The counselor also stated that 
he wanted to comnmnd the assistant principal for his efforts in this 
case* He noted that Lance's family had moved out of the school's 
boundary area; however^ since much effort had been put into 
working with Lam:e, the assistant principal had felt it best for Lance 
to ccNTitinue at this sclKx>i. He had made arrang^ents for this to 
occur. 

The case of Lance: Referral team number two . The final 
discussion regarding Lance took place on January 26. Again, the 

counselor reported on the progress in Lance's case. 

« 

With Lance, what we were g^oing to do was at the 
semester either move him on to high schooi because 
he was fifteen y<»r$ old and in the eighth grade so 
he couid be ready to go to h^ school next year. 
In the n^ntifi«. Lance got into son^ prc^lems at 
school and the assistant principal put him cm a short 
scheckile. He had four periods, lar^uage, literature, 
math, and social studies* He was doing real well. 
So the assistant prim:ipal thought that if we changed 
anything, if we put him in high sdhoc^, we would 
lose him. So what we decided to do was that we 
would give him eighth grade U.S. history and eighth 
grade math, see how he did in those, and we would 
keep him in lans^age and literature where he was 
improvir^ tremenctously . We talked it over with the 
father, we talked it over with Lance, and they all 
agreed that the best thing to do was to keep Lance 
here until the «id of this year. Then next year it 
will be easier for him to go <hi to high sclxx>l since 
he would know some students from here, have some 
friends, and be able to move on with them. So that's 
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the case with Lance. Ail the teachers have come 
back and told me that Lance has done a complete 
turn-^KHit. (Excerpt from tape recording of 
referral meeting, 1/28) 

When the counselor had finished « two teachers spoke, verifying that, 

indeed. Lance had improved greatly. One teacher, who had received 

Lance in his class after the schedule change, noted that if he had not 

heard about Lance from others, he never would have suspected that 

Lance was a problem. The teacher who originally had referred Lance 

stated that he had done a "complete turn around." The principal 

commended the assistant principal for doing such a good jfri> with Lance . 

The support we have had from dad— the assistant 
principal has dwie lust an unbeltevable job in working 
with that man. The dad came in and wanted to hit 
I the assistant priiKipal] In the nose one day and now 
they are best friends. I think a whole lot of credit 
goes to him. He has spent lots and lots of time with 
thai man. (Excerpt from tape recording of referral 
meeting, 1/28} 

in this case, the cour.^elor maintained his role as gatekeeper of 
information by continuing to report to the team. However, the person 
responsible for the intervention decisions that were made was the 
assistant principal. The <»ie tnterventk>n ti^t the teachers had 
recommended was never implemented— the teacher, parent, and student 
conference. Because of circumstances whk:h led to the assistant 
principal's direct involvement in the case, this individual became the 
decision maker and decision implementer. While the counselor reported 
that "we" ckfcided, the evidence points to the fact that the decistons 
were the work of the assistant principal. As the referring teacher 
put it: 
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. . . what [the assistant principal] did 1 think 
helped more than the support team. We put him 
in a four hour period (toy . But I dcmt really fed 
that was the result of the support team. . . . I The 
assistant principal 1 got in contact with the father 
and be^n woriciivg with the boy and the father. 
The boy has changed. But I don't feel it was the 
support team that did anything . (Teacher 3, 
intervhtw. 3/11/82, p. 3) 

The EASR Committee 

Decisions ccmcerning placement were the responsibility of the 
EA&R committee. The writer was interested in observing EA&R 
meetings for students who were being placed in special education for 
the first time. One factor which made this difficult was the length 
of time required fcM^ the eN^luaticMi step. Evaluations, from the time 
of referral to completion, often toolc as long as three or four months. 
This was further complicated at one school where new referrals were 
delayed by an ar&» backt<^ of referrals and re-evaluations from the 
previous year. This meant tiiat new referrals from this school were 
not sctwduled until late Decen^er or early January, half way thrcxjgh 
the school year. 

Another pn^lem was that no one reiron^red to call the writer 
when an EA&R meeting was scheduled. Those that were attended 
were discovered by persistent questioning and sometimes almost by 
happenstance. The writer was unable to observe all EA&R meetings 
for students referred for special education evaluation during the 
p^rk>d of data coliectk>n. Nevertheless^, the meetings that were 
observed, along with the information obtained in interviews, provided 
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a pk^ture of what ixacurred during th« EA&R crnnmittee imeeting. 

EA6R committee decisions. Placem«it decisions actually involved 

two coflipcments. The first step was a technical one« inwiving 

detenninatkm of elig&>liity M:cording to state regulations. In order 

to be et^lble for special education « a studcmt imist have been i^wn 

to fit the criteria outlined in the state standards for one of the 

categories of exceptionality. Diagnosticians were technically responsible 

for making an eligibility recomm«idat ion . 

That's it. Just eligibility. I determine if he is 
eligit>le but I don't determkie if it's a C or a B 
or an A or a D level program. The diagnostteian 
determines eligibility according to the state 
regulations. There is a phrase that we made up 
a while back that says, however, final determinatk>n 
is made by the EA&R committee. (Middle 
Administrator 6, Interview, 2/2S, p. 7) 

Even though the diagnostkian's eligibility statement was considered 

a recomnwndation, it was accepted in reality as the most appropriate 

decisk>n. 

That differs a little bit from the federal guidelines 
because the federal guidelini» talk afcMMjt, as in 
P.L. 94-142, the multi-disciplinary report where a 
number of professionals concur on whether or not a 
student has a handicapping condition. Here I see 
it as a the di^nostk:ians handle pretty imich 
by themselves. (Middle Administrator 4, Interview, 
3/4. p, 9) 

They are determined to be LD by the diagnostician 
as we are getting it. At any of the EA&Rs that I 
sit in on, the coordinator reads the contact report 
from the d^nostician and it says this child qualifies 
as an LD stud^t and therefore the loh of the EA&R 
committee is to find out what is the least restrkrted 
envircmment that this child needs, not do they 
qualify or rwi, (Spec^l Education Tocher 6, 
Interview, 11/2, p. 4) 
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Because the diagnostician was perceived to be the technical expert on 

test interpretation and state regulations, reversal of the diagnostician's 

recommenc&itiMi was difficult. Once a diagnostician had stated that 

a stuctent was eligible for special educatimi services, the justificatk>n 

was established for plac^g the stucient in a sF^cial education prc^ram. 

The £A6R committee was required by law to determine an appn^riate 

I placement level. 

/ I am extremely distressed when I see, and I know 

' tlw diagirastictons have to ck> this, omtact report 

after contact repivt after cxmtact report whk:h says 
this test was administer^ and this test was 
administered and U^se are the skill levels. We see 
some memory problem^. We see some visual motor 
problems, etc., etc., etc. According to the state 
standards, Uiis stud«fit ctoes qualify for special 
educatkm uncter tl« basis of LD. Howe>^, 
determinatfon should be made by the EA&R committee. 
Right. Now it leaves an EA&R committee sitting 
there with low skill levels, possible discrirainatton this 
or that and m> real hook to put your hat cm. We're 
not the authorities that decide. When a kid comes 
across and it says tl^y qualify for special eckKrfitktn, 
the law s /s you have to serve them. (SpecUil 
Educaticm Teacher 6, interview, 11/2, p. 4} 

The second step in the placement decision was determination 

of placen^t level, it was more difficult to ctetermine who w:tualiy 

made the deciskm, or exactly when it was made. It was apparent, 

however, that decisions were made prior to the meeting. As a rule 

of tlHjmb, the receiving s|xcial educatiori teacher was asked to 

attend the EA&R meeting. This, logically, indicated that a drcision 

had been made, it was explained that prior to the EA&R meeting 

there had been a '*bcst guess" as to which level of placem«it would 

be most appropriate. 
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No, there is a best 94ess that's given to us by the 
diagnostkian and many times I've seen the teacher 
who showed up for the EA&R say, well, this 
certainly doesnt locrfc like a B level stu(k»it to me. 
This kid looks IHce a C level. Or the C level person 
will say it doesn't look like you need C leve! service, 
he's a B ievd. IVe any be off by level, but 
usually It's within that kind of range. (Counsekir 2, 
Interview, 1/18, p. 9) 

Others admitted that If a student was found to be eligible, the level 

of placement was probably predetermined , 

I : I thought EA&R meetings were designed to 
determine placement decisions. 

ST: Tlwt's corriKZt. 
I : But yet ^Ni are saying that If the stuctent is coming 
to ymjr class, you are goif^ to be at the EAeR. ^ 
the ctocisicm to place the stuctent is actually macte 
s(Mnewhei^ before the EA&R? 

ST : I think that what you are saying is probably very 

true. Maybe I should say that if there is a possibility 
that we wmild be pteking up a stuc^t. But if a 
student is cteclared eligible, in most cases It prc^biy 
is predetermined where he is going to go. (SpK^^iai 
EducatkHi Teacher 4, Interview, 1/13, pp. 7 & 8) 

To one individual the EA&R meetings were little more than a means 

for completing necessary paper work cni decisions made prrar to the 

meeting. 

ST ; If tl^ EASR were an extension of a case conference, 
I think it mtld be vaKiable. But i think that the 
EA&R is mostly boc^keeping work and they're kept 
to a minimum of tiiro. The explanatk>ns are fairly 
short, you know. 
I : Can ctecisKMis be made in those kinds of circumstances? 

ST : It seems to n« that the EA&R is supposcnJ to be a 
decision making imaeting but I think mostly the 
decisk>ns have been macte prk>r to the EA&R. The 
EA&R is used to ^t pei^sle together to get their 
signature and to state exactly wl»t's ^ing to happen 
so everyone kfwws. But everyone knows befori^and. 
(Speckil Education Teacher 5, Interview, 3/10, p. 8} 
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In every EA&R meeting that was observed by the writer, the 
placement level was anrKHjnced without discussion, with one exception . 
This exception inwli^ a studwit Who, according to the diagnostic 
evaluation r^fwrt, could qualify as mild t^^havtor disordered. The 
program coordirutor was uncertain as to the value of a placement in 
special education. On the other hand, the coun;^lor felt very 
strongly that the student needed a resource room placement. 
Discusskm focused on what the resource room cmjtd provide for the 
student that was not provicted by the regular program. The counselor 
had collected upitoted teacher rqxirts and grades from the latest 
reporting period, which he shared with committee members. The 
mother was asked for her (pinion on placing her son in a special 
educatx>n program. The final caitcome was that the student was 
placed in the resource rocmi for help with Jci^iirmine 
if a support system sLKih as this one would help him cc^i more 
effectively with the total school program. In arriving at this decision, 
a process of dtscussiiMi and negotiatk>n was used. 

The above case was the exception to the rule, in all other 
observed EA&R meetings, the level of placement was specificnd by 
either the program coordinator or the special education head teacher 
in an explanatk>n to the parent, or was stated for the information of 
those present. Once the placement level was anncHinced, the program 
coordinator completed the require paf^rwork. 

White c^ser vatkm indicated that placement d«:isions were 
predetermined, it was more difficult to determine exactly when the 
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decision was made or who made it. Son» interviewees thought it 

evolved from tim support team decision. 

I think the decisions are fairly well made by the 
support team fUtered through the special education 
department head to the coordinator. The coot7d'n«tor 
has a strong hold on the decisions. (Spectal/ 
Educatkm Teacher S. Interview, 3/10, p. 8) 

The kids have gone through support team. There 
is always so muxAi discussNm on t^m alri^dy and 
what they are doing and where they are at and 
enou^ parctfit involvement that by the 4ime the 
team comes together, maybe nobody says, hey, 
look, this Is what it's going to be. It Is further 
discussed where it has left off but I would say a 
lot of that has already been done [by the time of 
the EA&R meeting] . You know, in the nature of 
the beast. (Special Education Teacher 3, 
Interview, 12/26, p. 4} 

Others felt that one or two people attending the EA6R meeting made 

the placeiiNBnt dec is ton. 

I didn't see it as a total group. K^t of the time 
two people make the dec i skin. When the child is 
referred, we are required to have x number of 
signatures. A lot of times parents don't show. 
The principal may not know the child. There may 
only be CMie or two (Msople wIk> really krww the 
child. (Spec^l Education Teacher 1, Interview, 
2/16, p. 3) 

I : Who made the decision as far as placement 

was concerned ? 
C: The coordir»tor and special education. 

(Counselor 5, Interview, 3/25, p. S) 

Regular teachers presumed that persons in special education made 

the decisions corrcerning placement. They did not see themselves 

as contributing to those decisions. 

It seems that what spcK:ial educatton looks at and 
what counselors look at are just cold hard f^ts 
when they give a test. They dxm*\ look at the 
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individual and so therefore maybe regular teachers 
should be Involved in that decision making process 
because we can provide Information that a piece of 
paper cannot. Yeah, I thii^ it would be helpful. 
(Teacher 8, interview, 3/2, p. 4) 

T : Vvit been called in three or four times just 
because, I think, because i said I wanted to 
be. I have a feeling that it doesn't make much 
dlffer«ice. They are pretty mixh decided 
what they are going to do. 

I : Who makes that decision ? 

T : Well, it seems like the head person who Is in 
charge of things here, the head of special ed 
and the special ed teachers. 

I : Do you think input from more teachers or more 
teacher invoivwnent 1^ EA&R meetings is 
necessary ? 

T : No. I think at that point either the child tests 
for it or he doesn't or she do^n't. It seems 
like it's pretty well in the bag by the time that 
takes place. That's the fueling 1 have. 
(Teactwr 10, Interview, 3/11, pp. 5 & 6) 

Ont: individual thought the princi|;»i played a ma'for role in placement 

decisions. 

I think the final decisicm must rest with the principal 
at this school because I've understood that we have 
had several students who were cleared, who were 
tested to be |Mit in a certain level, and the principal 
has refused to ck> it. (Terch^r 11, Interview, 2/16, 
p. 3) 

Still others felt that the placement decision resulted from the 
diagnostician's recommendation. 

When the diagnostician does the WiSC or the Leiter, 
they generally write what they feel. A, B, C, or D 
level. He has a whole write-up on the reasons, the 
academic progress of the stuctent. (Special Education 
Teacher 7, Interview, 3/26, p- 3) 

I : He was referred for special program, preferably 
C level. Who made that decision? 
ST : The di^rwstician. simply because this kid made 
straight Fs academically ever since the beginning 
of the year. 
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i: He's been referred. He's been tested. The 
diagnostician said yes. he's eligible and I would 
recommend C level. 
ST : Yes. because of the fact that he just cannot 
functicm academically in any of his classes. 
What happens is this student has really turned 
into a beha vk>r problem in all these classes 
bec£AJse he just cannot function. (Special 
Education Teacher Interview, 1/25^ p. 8) 

As evidenced by the interview data, ihdivickial perceptions 

of who was responsible for the placement decision varied. Sofm 

thtnight that primr^pats and special education program coordinators 

were largely respK>nsible for this decision. School principals, 

however, were noticeably aosent from roost EASR meetings.^ 

Observations indicate! that program coordinators relied on school 

personnel (special educatkm teachers and counselors) for the final 

placement decision, and primarily served a technical role (i.e., 

made certain that all decisions took into account the legal 

requirements) . Observations did support the belief that counselors 

and special educatN>n head teachers were involved in the placement 

decision . 

Counselors and special educatkin teachers aliTK>st always 
served as prf^iem superviss^rs responsible for the collection and* 
tntet^l^retation of stuctent data.^ These individuals served as 
spokespersons who interpreted the severity of the student's problem 
to other committee iremt>ers. The .MCture drawn by the problem 
supervisor dictated the intensity of spfMcial education service. This 
picture first evolved at the support team meeting, and was reinforced! 
at the referral team and BA&R oommittee meetings. Any further 
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inforn^tion obtained between the time of the first support team meeting 
and that of the EA&R meeting helped influence the problem supervisor's 
choice of placement level. In cases in which the problem supervisor 
was an individual other than the special education head teacher, he/she 
usually relied on the expertise of the special education person to help 
determine the program level. In some cases, the problem supervisor 
might even relinquish this role to the special eckjcation head teacher 
after the referral team meeting. Nevertheless, the deciskin was 
based on the information filtered and presented by the original problem 
supervisor . 

The picture that evolved was one in which a group of pciopie, 
the EA&R committee, had gotten together for the purpose of making 
a final determination with regard to two issues. The decision on the 
first issue, that of eligibility, was justified by the diagnostician's 
statement in the written re(X>rt. Based on the statement that a 
student had been diagnosed as eligible for program placement according 
to stale requirements, the committee had been obligated to determine 
a placement level. The placement level was predetermine by the 
problem supervisor's presentation of the student data at the support 
team meeting and by any additional data collected between meetings. 
The EA&R committee then formalized these decisions and made them 
legal. 

EAfcR mee ti ngs summarized . If all the observed EA6R meetings 
were combined to form one typical picture, the EA&R meeting 
could be described as having proceeded as follows. The special 
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education program coordinator, the sf^ai education head teacher, 
the parent, and at ii^st one other staff member were present. The 
pro9ram coordimitor chaired the meeting and might have opened by 
stating that the diagnostkryin had found the student to be eligible 
for special educatk>n placemwit and that the members present were 
to determine thi: placement level* The program coordinator then 
turned to the parents and asked if the diagnostician had reviewed 
the testing with them and if they had any further questions* The 
program coordinator leafed through the testing, and might even have 
gone over some of the scores. The diagrK>sttc^n's written ref^srt, 
read for the first time by the program coordinator at thw start of 
the meeting, was handed to the special education head teacher or the 
receivipil special education teacher for perusal. There prc^biy was 
scHDe discussion between the parents and the teachers (or the 
counselor, if present) concerning some recent student behaviors or 
academic perforirance in sc^k»L The program coordinator might 
have asked the special education head teacher what placement level 
was being consictered, or stated the placement level. The program 
level was explained briefly to the parent, and, if the receiving 
teacher was present, he/she descritied the specifk: program organiza 
tion briefly. The program coordinator ccmipleted the EA&R form, 
explained it to the parents, and obtained the necessary signatures. 
The fleeting lasted from five to 30 minutes, depending on cmnmittee 
men^ership. (If parents were not present, the meeting wcHild have 
taken considerably less time than if they were present.) 
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The EA&R noting, in short, was a time for sumnutkin rather 
than for actual deciskin making activity. The responsibility of the 
EA&R committee was tirafoid: firsts to finalize the eligibility statement, 
and second^ to finalize the level of placement • Eligibility was 
controlled by the diagnostkzlan's technical expertise. The level of 
placement was predetermined according to the prc^lem supervisor's 
analysis of the problem intensity. Again, it has bec<»ne necessary to 
note that the intent of this study was to identify those factors which 
have influenced decisions rather than the apprc^r^teness of the 
decisions or decision making process. The placement decisk>ns may 
have been appropriate; however, they -^ere influenced and controlled 
by one (or two) individual{s) . 

EA£R Case Descriptions 

The case of Barry . The EA6R meeting was held during 

school hours and was attended by the special education program 

coordinator, the school nurse, the sp^ial education head teacher, 

the support team chairperson, and both parents. Prror to the 

arrival of the parents, the special education program coordinator 

asked the writer not to tape this meeting, since he expected some 

7 

problems with the parents. He also noted that, because the area 
folder lor this student was misplaced at the area office, he did not 
have copies of the tests, dlt^iouyh he did have a ropy of the 
diagr>ostician*s report. 

When the parents had arrived and seated themselves, the 
program coordinator asked if tte diagnostician had reviewed the 
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testing ^ith them. They said yes. He then briefly summarized the 
reasons why Barry had been referred- The father, having indicated 
concern regarding the number of meetings that had taken place at 
the school, asked to see the summaries of the support and referral 
team meetings. These were shared with him by the support team 
chatrperscm, along with the report from the referring ti»cher. 

The tether who had initiated the referral was the Spanish 
teacher. This prompt^^ the mother to explain that her older son had 
never been able to learn Spanish, even when he attended a private 
school, and had been allowed to drop the subject. The support tc^m 
cJiairperson explained that the concerns for Barry went beyond 
Spanish, and handed the parents a copy of each of the teacher progress 
reports collected prior to the support team meeting. The mother 
proceeded to read all the reports to her husJsand and, upon reading 
one statement that her son did not assume res(K>nsibslity , said, 
didn^t know thai." 

While the parents read each of the teacher reports, the special 
educdtk>n coordinator read the dia^ostician^s written report and 
filled out forms. The special education head teacher and the support 
team chairperson busied themselves with other paper work. By the 
time the parents had finished riding through the reports, the 
program coordinator had completed his organizational activities. He 
then proceeded as if he were starting the meeting from the beginning. 

He explained that the purpose of the meeting was to determine 
what Barry's problems were and how the school might help him. He 
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menttoned that Barry did meet the criteria for placement as determined 
by the diagiK>stk: testing and emj^asized some of the highlights of 
the testing as noted in the diagnostician's report. He explained that 
Barry displayed m>rmal intellectual ability but iwas functioning at a 
lower a^.hieveiiwnt rate, since his ability to function was disrupted 
by visual perceptual problems. (At this point in the meeting notes, 
it was indicated ttmt the program coordinator used more simplified 
language, rather than ediK:atk>nal jargon.) The program coordinator 
suggested that this group miuld need to find alternatives for 
addressing the student *s prc^lems. He proce^ed to leaf through 
Xhj teacher reports to determine those subject areas whk:h were 
difficult for Barry. 

The father mentioned that Barry remefi4>ered telephone numbers 
quite well and that, whenever he needed a telephone number, he 
relied on Barry to tell him* He also noted that the diagnostician had 
shown them one test where Barry was to copy some f^ures and that 
he had drawn them sideways and very poorly. He reported that he 
had asked Barry abmjt it and that Barry had said he had merely 
turned the paper over. 

The nurse asked if Barry wore glasses. The mother replied 
that bis eyes were checked every year and were reported to be normal. 
The program coordinator explained that there was a difference 
between visual acuity and visual pierception. The mother noted that 
the diagnostician had explained to her that, by the time Barry 
interpreted what he had seen, it had become different. The program 
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coordirator noted that this could present prcH^iems \v:t^i reading and 
writing and that there «vere sonw aitemative teaching strategies that 
ccHjid be used in a special ec&ication classroom* What was needed, 
he stated, was to (tectcte the placeiTKent leveL 

Discussion of pldcenwnt level was begun by the program 
coordinator's asking abmjt Barry's classroom behavior. The support 

team chairperson noted that she had not received any further reports 
on his behavior, and that most likely the t^havior was linked to 
Barry's frustration with academic requirements. The program 
coordinator, agreeing that the behavior might have fc^een manifested 
because of the learning prc^lem, said that for the time being they 
would give Barry the benefit of the dcHibt. He then went thrcaigh 
the teacher reports a^in, noting that the subjects in which Barry 
experienced difficulty (social studies and language arts) were 
classes requiring a qreat deal of riding and writing. The special 

education head teacher suggested that he be placed in a B level 
program tMsed on what she had heard about Barry as she sat through 
meetings and her familiarity with other students whK> had similar 
problems. 

The prc^ram coordinator explained to the parents that a B 
level program was an arrangement in which the student could receive 
up to ttNro perk>ds of spec«af assistance a day. The special education 
head teacher suggested that this assistance be given in the 
language arts area. The program coordinator ci^nttnued his description 
of how the resource -twm {level B) program operated and explain^ 
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that a student's placement in such a program was contingent upon 
parental approval. He also not^ that the program level could be 
modified at any tini^, and asked the parents bow they felt about such 
an arrangement. 

The mother asked if the program were the same as Title I, 
and the bpecial ediK:atkin head teacher explained that the resource 
room used a different approach to teaching reading. She explained 
that the resource rocrni provided a more intense program since it was 
set up to provide servk:es for two periods instead of one, as in the 
Title i reading program. She also noted t^t there was a chance 
that Barry might not c^alify for Title I services during the upcoming 
year, since some changes would have to be made because the school 
was going to lose a teacher. The father indicated that he thought 
the resource room would be a good idea. 

At this point the grmjp broke into two smaller discussion 
groups. &ne discussicm took place between the piogram coordir^tor, 
the special education teacher^ and the supjM>rl team ciiairpersdn, 
and focused on sctwduling comrerns. One concern was whether Barry 
should take typing. The special education head teacher ^ggested 
th^t they make a note to monitor Barry*s perfornwnce in typing the 
foiiowing year. The second discussion was between the parents and 
the nurse and focused on Barry's complaint of headaches. The mother 
also asked the nurse if Barry 's placement would begin imm^iately 
and the nurse replied that it wmjtd. 
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Finally, i\K program coordinator turned to the parents and 
explained that the special education head teacher and the support 
team chairperson had been discussing scheduling concerns. He noted 
t^t it was possible to give Barry cme pertcMi of language arts and 
one period of doing homework and activities designed to improve 
visual processing skills. The parents said that this sounded good, 
and the father asked whether it was intended that Barry eventually 
would return to all re^lar classes. The program coordinator 
explained that this certainly was their hope, but that there was no 
assurance that this would occur. 

The sf^iai education head tocher interrupted, asking for 
clarification with regard to the number of periods they were talking 
about. When the program coordinator said two, she replied that 
they wanted three. The program coordinator said that three periods 
would mean C level placement, but the special c-vjucation head teacher 
indt€;ated tho* they had t>een providing three periods at B level 
because of a "120 minute thing." The program coordinator indk:ated 
that he was aware of this, but that it coijld not be done. This 
prompted some discussion as to bow it would not need to be done on 
paper, but it still would be possible to give Barry the three periods 
in the rescHjrce room. (This discussion took place between the special 
education head teacher, the program coordir^tor, and the support 
team chairperson, with no input frcMn the f^renis.) 

The program coordinator then explained the EA&R form to 
the parents. The spec»i education head tejcher excused herself. 
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saying that she wcHjId take Barry on her caseload next year. The 
program cl»irfM;rson explained the permissicm to place form and 
stated that in 30 days there would be a confererare about the 
individualized education program (lEP). He then asked if there 
were any further questk^ns, and the mother asked when the progigaim 
would be implemented*. The support team chairperson explained that 
it would not begin until the following year since there were only 
four wi^s df school remaining in this school year. The father 
expressed concern that Barry not fall too far behind in school, so 
that he would not get the idea that he was retarded. The program 
coordinator replied that Barry was not retarded, since he tested 
within the normal range of intelligence, and the support team 
chairperson suggested that the parents take the time to explain this 
to Barry. The EA&R meeting had lasted a total of 45^inutes. 

The case of Jcrfinny . This was the «icond EASR meeting 
for this ctoy. it was the special educaticHi program coordinator's 
scheduled day at the school. As the writer arrived, the program 
coordinator^ the special iKkication head teacher, and a second special 
education teacher were completing the form from the first EA&R. 
The spec^l education hc^d tocher stated that the mother was not 
going to attend this second meeting, so the meeting started immediateiy. 

The special education head teacher indkrated that she wcxild 
like Johnny to be in the B level. The second special education teacher 
interrupted to ask (he program coordinator a question concerning the 
procedure for mainstrc^ming a student from the C level into additional 
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regular classes. After tNt program coordinator had responcfed to this 
question, she brought her attention bmik to the EA&R at hand. 

During the discussicm t^tvireen the second special education 
teacher and the program coordinator, the Sfx^iai education head 
teacher had teen reading over the diagrmstic report. She told the 
program coordinator that she had been working with this stiKient 
a little bit, and showed her a picture that the student had been 
drawing* She said that she would like to keep him in the B level and 
phase him in slowly, since this stuck^t could be very stubborn and 
resistant to being placed In a special education class. The EA$R 
form was ct^npleted and t^^ program coordinator moved on to the 
next item cm the agenda* 

As a matter of tnformaticNri, during an interview prior to this 
meeting, the special education head teacher had indicated to the 
writer that the diagnostician had recommended that this student be 
placed in a C level program « However, she expresiMd concern over 
this reconfimendation because she had spoken with the student and 
found him to be very resistant to the idea of being placed in a 
special education class* She therefore thought it t>est that he be 
brought -nto special education on a gradual It^sis* (The interview 
took place on January 25, and the EA&R meeting was held on 
February 11.) 
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Consensus Decision Making 

"How ctociskms are macte revets a good deal about a team" 

(Schwartat. Strefel, I Schmuck, 1976). The descriptions provided by 

interviews and by observations of groups in operation created an 

image much like that of teams using participatory decision making 

strategies. Wood (1977) defined (Mrticipatory grcH^ips as foiiows: ^ 

. . « the partkiipatory group is one whkih, though 
it cerates witNHit a designated chairperum, cwitains 
several essential characteristk:s of ctemocratic grmjps 
and organk: organizatkvns as they are cMracterlzed in 
the literature. First, a partk:ipatory group attemj^ts 
to maximize the incluskHi, inputs and responsibility of 
all of its members in the decisk>n making prcKiess. 
Seomd, though "leaders^ may emerge from time to time 
because of recognized competeiKiies on articular issues, 
the members have a coi league i rather than a leader- 
member relatkinship. Third, communication flows armmg 
the partteipants wtthmit regard to rank or status positions 
outside the group. And finally, gather than make formal 
motions and vote on issues which arise in the group, 
the members rely on consensus as a decision making 
procedure, (p. 24) 

The intent of the three teams observed was to have a group Involvini 

in deci^atfA making so that there would be various sources of information 

upon which to draw. There was an expectatkin that the expertise of 

each team member would contribute to the dcKiision making process. 

I say the role is one of carrying out, analyzing, 
reviewing, ccxnmunicating. sharing expertise, 
concentrating on student needs. . . I think tl^y 
[support teamsl bring together the expertise of 
the team. (Top Administrator 8, Interview, 6/9, 
p. 6) 

Additionally, staff nn^mbers of various statuses were included as 
members of the teams, and formal procedures such as voting were 
neither c^served during the observations nor described by the 
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interviewc^es. Despite the outward appearance of having engaged in 
participatory decision making, the ^normat*^ procedure was one in 
which an individual stated his/^^r beliefs regardipg a course of action. 
When others failed to agree or disagree^ it was assumed consensus 
had been reached. 

In each of the three schools, a chairperson emerged in the 
support team meetings* In one school, the problem supervisor and 
the chairperson were the same individual. He, therefore, called 
meetings when needed and kept informal notes for hi^ own use. In 
another school, the chairperson was a team member other than the 
problem supervisor. This individual participated in ctetermlning the 
agenda, recorded brief minutes, and had them typ^, but dki not 
distribute them. An administrator (the princi[;»i or the assistant 
principal) was chairperson at the third school, and another team 
member volunteered to serve as ^cretary. The chairperson super- 
vised the agenda, and the secretary was responsible for both recording 
brief minutes and distributing them to fellow team memli^rs* 

in all three schools, the problem supervisor emerged as the 
"informal" leader, {Informal bi^ause he/she was not formally appointed 
as group leader.) As informal leader, the problem supervisor opened 
and led discussions focused on the problem he / she had presented. 
The prot^tem supervisor was also responsible for following through 
with the final deciskm. 

Rather than using a ccmsistent procedure to finalijce a decision, 
decisions were made in three ways: 1) the problem sut:%rvisor stated 
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that X ^ould happen, and there was no ob^tbn; 2) the pn^lem 
supervisor asked if it would be agreeable if X occurred^ and either 
there was no objectk>n or another team member voiced agreement ; or 
3) the chairperson indk:ated a dec3sk>n by summarizir^ what would 
occur. The f (blowing supfMrt team meeting excerpts have provided 
examples of each of these situations. 

1) The speckil education representative (speaking for 
the absent problem supervisor) stated that this student 
tod some extren^ behavk>r problems and would be 
placed in special education. (This decisk>n was 
anncMnced prk>r to completion of the discusskni.) 
(Excerpt frwn transcrilMsd field iwtes of support team 
meeting^ 11/13) 

2) The problem supervisor stated that the student would 
be presented at the next diagnostician's meeting if it 
were OK with the people at this meeting. . . • The 
assistant principal asked the special education tether if 
it rould be ail right with him if the support team went 
along with the referral. The sfi^ial education repre- 
sentative said *'fine.*' The discusston turned to the next 
problem. (Excerpt from tape recording of supfH>rt tc^m 
meeting, 1/6) 

3) The chairperson summed up the discussion. The 
pn^lem supervisor was going to continue to check with 
the student's im>ther, follow up on the Nxiiework sheet, 
and have teachers send the student to her on his really 
bad days. They vmuld report to the referral team at 
the December meeting. (Excerpt from transcribe 
field notes of support team meeting, 12/3) 

Consensus was assumed; individuals were not required to commit 

themselves to a decision. Notes or minutes from meetings were brief 

and were distributed in tmly one school. The ^tion which followed 

was dependent upon the prc^l^ supervisor's memory or perception 

of what had been decicted. in the case of Lance « the assistant 



principal took an action different from the one discussed by t^ support 
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team. (He met with father and the co^jnselor and changed Lance's 
schedule, rather tluin a *-anging a meeting with the full support team« 
the fatlHjr, and Lance.) Tl^ results were refMM^ted at the referral 
team meeting and no one voiced <^jectk>n; as the plan was implemented. 

Lance displayed improved behavior. Approval of the assistant 

i 

principal's action without support t^m input was assumed since no 
one (Ejected. 

Observations revealed that very little c^jectton occurred at any 
meeting at a.ty school. When an objectk>n was voiced, it either 
appeared to be circumvented rather than discussed openly, or it 
served to previMit actbn from being taken at that particular meeting. 
The following two case descriptk>ns have pfovid«J illustrations of how 
dissent was handled. The first case (Patty) has b^^n described in 
full earlier In this chapter. The second case (Ronnie) has been 
presented here for the first time. 

The case of Patty . The problem supervisor opened discussion 
regarding Patty by ackrwwiedging the reading te<Kher (Ms. X), who 
presented support for her inter ventk>n. Ms. X reported that 
had discussed the idea of retention with Patty and had found her 
agreeable to the suggestk>n. Because Patty realized that she had 
njiissed a lot of school due to illness, and tMK:ause she had friends in 
the lower gracte, she was open to the idea. Retention was not the 
decision choice of the problem supervisor. When Ms. X finished, the 
prc^lem supervisor stated: 
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However^ that is a ctecisfon we cannot make right now. 
Right now she is in the seventh gracte, and we can't 
put ner back In the sixth, i wouldn't think that 
lANHiid be the way to go. 1 think we need to decide 
wlwther or not we want to refer for furt^wr testing. 
My thought is ttwt we ought to refer. (Excerpt from 
tape r^^rding of support team meeting, 1/7) 

No discusskm or input regarding the retentbn sugge5tk>n was sought 

by the problem supervisor. Another t^m memlier asked abcait the 

possibility of «noti(Mial problems. Mr. T (a teacher) broke in and 

&sked abmit Patty's age. While the prc^lem supervisor searched 

through her data^ armther individual commented on the grandnmtfwr's 

concern for Patty. When the problem supervisor replied t^t she did 

not know fatty's age, Mr. T said: 

I think that is very important in this, i feel 
different abcHit this. 1 ck>n'l feel like ^e should 
be tM\d back. I feel she should start right where 
she is r^ht now. She can't do any tetter than 
she is dolr^ right rww, and she'll just pk:k up as 
she goes along ... I feel she should stay right 
where she's at and kei^ on going. I ckm't think 
she shKHild be teld back. (Excerpt from tape 
recording of support team meeting, 1/7) 

His comments displayed his ctesire for further discusskm of 

this idea, but discusskm turned instead to classroom f^rformance 

descriptions and wfut could be expected from Patty. Math was noted 

as a definite problem ar^; some teachers thought the problem lay in 

Patty's attitude rather than in her lack of ability; and two teachers 

noted that ttey hskd t»d some success with Patty in tteir classrooms. 

After one teacher stated that she thcxjght Patty's success had 

resulted from allowing her to work with another student^ the prc^lem 
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supervisor noted that obvkiusly Patty exhibited scnne comprehension 

ability and asked: 

Are you interested in sending this on to referral 
team? (Excerpt from tape recording of support 
team meeting, 1/7) 

No dissent was voiced; there was scnne rK>dding to show agreement 

and some individuals verbally said ^yes*** After some discussion of 

the best approach for obtaining a speedy evaluation and a brief summary 

of the decision by the chairperson, Mr. T stated, in response to a 

question : 

She ctoes well*. She reads well; orally in class. 
Of course, she was out this wN>le nine weeks. 
But I think that if you're going to h»ld her back, 
hold her bxk ra>w. Put her in the sixth grade 
now. (Excerpt from tape recording of support team 
meeting, 1/7) 

The problem supervisor replied: 

1 don't think we have enough information to do that 
right now. We need fm>re Informatimi. (Excerpt 
from tape recording of support team meeting, 1/7) 

Another individual indk3ted support for t^ arguiwnt that more 

information was needed In^fore a decisk>n al>out retention could be 

made. An estimation of Patty's reading l^vel was provided by a 

teacher who had the results of scmie reading tests. The prcrt)iem 

supervisor noted t^t the results of the testing might indicate that 

Patty would benefit from retention; the results would show where 

and Iww to modify Patty's educatior^l program* She also mentk>ned 

the need to find a tutor for Patty and re^titnded team members not to 

give Patty a grade for the past nine weeks on the upcoming report 

cards. The meeting terminated with this comment. 
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This case has provided an illustration of twr approaches used 
in reaching a decision. Consensus was assumed on the decision to 
refer for special education evaluation when no one objected. However, 
no attempt was made to reach a conclusion or consensus recording 
retention. When the suggestion was first made, it was dismissed with 
a statement that it was a cteclsion which could m>t be made at ttmt 
time. When Mr. T attempted to pursue the discussion by objecting 
to the idea of retention, his comments were igrK>red. Later, when he 
again voiced his opinion regarding the retention suggestk>n, it was 
dismissed with the statement that retention could not be considered 
until mire information had teen obtained. 

The case of Ronnie . The counselor opened the support team 

discussion by summarizing teacher concerns about Ronnie's school 

performarKie. 

Ronnie has difficulty with following directions. 
Drawing cx»^iusk>n5, etc. , se^s alimist an 
impossibility fxir him. Ronnie seems very 
disoHinecteKd. He never has an answer, and he 
usually shri^s his stridors wten ask^ a 
qiMstion. He's out of it most of the time. 
(Excerpt from tape recording of support team 
meeting, 1/7) 

The counselor further expiaincid that Ronnie had been renmved from 
the home economks class and placed in an extra period of Title I 
reading t>ecause the teacher was afraid would hurt himself or 
someone else. He stated that the team was meeting to see if something 
could be ctone for Rcmnie, and asked if anyime had any recommencbtions 

The nurse continued the discussion by saying that Ronnie had 
been referred to her because he seemed to blink his eyes a lot. One 
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teacher noted that she had not observed this behavior lately, and 

began sharing some of her observattons re^^ding Ronnie's f:^rforn»nce 

in her class. Dlscussicm of Ronnie's very low performance continued 

as other teachers shared their own observations. One teacher 

volunteered that according to reading test scores Ronnie was considerably 

below grade level . When another teiK:her expressed dismay at how a 

student could get far with such low scores, the special education 

head teacher noted that R ramie's previous elementary school was the 

worst of their feecter schools in terms of sp«^ial eckicatton. This 

prompted am)ther tiacNi^r to state: 

Oh, that's. what I feel. He needs to be In special 
ed. He needs to be in a self contained classroom. 
He cannot cope with a lot of (Macule and if we don't 
catch him now, it'll be too late. (Excerpt from 
tape recording of support team meeting, 1/7) 

The special echjcation tmadi teacher asked if Ronnie displayed 

behavior problems, since that would be one way of getting an 

evaluation completed within a shorter time frame. One teacher noted 

that she had observed a lot of behavior problems in that Ronnie could 

not remain iri his seat or conccvitrate on a task. Another te«:her stated 

that something should have been done about Ronnie several months 

earlier. The chairperson then stated: 

This seems like a case we want to recommend for 
testing. (Excerpt frcMn tape recording of support 
team meeting, 1/7) 

She also indicated ifml there was a need for someone to volunt^r as 

team leader or problem supe'visor, as well as a need to determine 

some interventions. Further mentton was made of a need to note 
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interfering b^wviors and medk»i concerns. A question was raised 

about using auditory methods to work with Ronnie, but a response 

indicated that Rcmnie displayed very poor auditory memory skills. 

The counselor Vrmn stated: 

OK, in the meantime, while we are trying to get 
the testing d«ie and trying to get him into 
special ed, what can t^ teachers be doing? 
(Excerpt from tape recording of suppoH team 
meeting, 1/7) 

This prompted one teacher to recommend that Ronnie not proceed 
into the next exploratory arts class, which would be shq}. Another 
teacher noted that It wmild good to substitute physical education 
for shcp in an effort to evaluate his cxordinatimi. Sci^ice also was 
mentioned as a class that would be too difficult for RcHinie, and it 
was suggested tluit he be given two perkxis of Title I reading to 
replace scieixie. One teacher volunteered to serve as problem super- 
visor and to make, the suggested schedule changes. 

During the referral t^m meeting at the end of the nranth, the 
problem supervisor initiated discusston of Ronnie. 

He is a child, it seems, wN> dros not relate well 
at all to changing classes. He ck>es not go k^ck and 
forth well. {Interruptkm: Can I ask why he is m>t 
taking science?) Because he was failing health 
miserably. He's basically a non- reader. There's no 
way he could do the vrark. {Not even on a first 
grade level?] Not even on a first grade level. He's 
reading on a pre- primer. (Excerpt fr«n tape recording 
of referral team meeting, 1/28) 

The social studies t^cl^r was the first to express dissent 

with regard to the schedule change that had been Implemented. 
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i understand why ^ was taken out of my sixth 
period social studies but I think it's a mistake. 
I know we have to make the sche<Hiie work tHit 
at that point I only had 12 children in there. 
I've just received one D level stud^t who cannot 
read at all and who is doing jjust beautiful in 
there. I'^e geared the whole class for non- readers 
' practk»lly. Everything we cio Is oral and the class 

Is small and he was never a behavton prt^lem 
whatsoever, and I know 1% Msn't b^n in other 
classes. But I sure hate to see him sit in the back 
of .a large class and fall, you know, when he was 
not falling in my class. I don't know what you can 
do about that. (Excerpt from tape recording of 
referral team iroeting, 1/28) 

The math teacher followed by stating that the class to which Rcxinie 

had been mov<Ki was larger than the original ime. Consequently, it 

was more diffk:ult to give him any individual help. It was explained 

that this move had been necessary in order to keep Rcmnie in Title i 

reading for two consecutive perkKis. It was further explained that 

Ronnie's time in Title I had been changed in order to place him in a 

group with oth»r students who were at a similar reading level. 

Furt^r discusston of schedule pr(rit>lems prompted the principal to 

asjt^for ciarif-kiBtion. 

I'm having a diflUcult time understanding -how 
was the schedule civnge arrived at? (Excerpt 
from tape recording of referral team meeting, 
1/28) 

The problem supervisor responded : 

Support team recommended that he be pulled out of 
exploratory and be put in PE and out of Neaith 
and science and be put in a double perk>d of Title I , 
so then it was just playing with tV» schedule after 
that for nun^rs* sake. (Excerpt fn^n tape 
recording of referral team meeting, 1/26) 
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The discussion of schedule problems continued. One teacher 
suggested that "If we had all gotten together, perhaps we could have 
come up with something" (excerpt from tape recording of referral team 
meeting) . The final outomie was that teachers would meet the 
following morning at 7:45 a.m. to resolve the schedule problems. 
Two points of consideration were mentioned: 1) that Ronnie did not 
belong in exploratory arts; and 2) that perhaps an alternative math 
arrangemc.it could be established so that emphasis could be placed 
CHI improving reading skills. 

The following two interview quotes have revealed two perceptions of 
what occurred with this case and why it occurred. 

Ronnie has been referred for special ed. Personally 
I do not feel that Ronnie belongs in special ed. He 
has a reading problem. He is not a special ed 
problem. Ronnie is probably fimctbning at about 
a third grade reading level in here. He has worked 
extremely hard for roe. When he has a personality 
conflict, he quits. ... He does not handle 
changing classes well. He does not handle Chung in g 
teachers well. What happened in that particular case 
is that this student was changed from a particular 
social studies class and the reason he has ctvmged 
was so that he would stay with me two pertods a day. 
He's got two f%rk>ds of remedial reading because he 
was reading below grade level . And because he 
really needed it. He's fumrtlbning like a non-reader 
in everybody else's room but all of his test scores 
show third grade level. He was having problcsns with 
success, and what actually ended up happening to 
this kid is even worse, and because that teacher 
wanted that kki back in her room. As far as I'm 
concerned « it was an ego thing. The kid was pulled 
out of exploratory because he was considered to be 
unsafe to have in home ec. He couldn't follow rules 
and regs. He was totally off the wall. So he was in 
my room a double session. I want him in the two 
periods that I have with my kids that have a lot of 
reading problems. Sol placed him in there, which 
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msBht he had other changes. Well, in the end then, 
he's now back in exploratory . He has reading as his 
elective and he also has PE as an elective. He has 
social studies, he has math, he has language and lit. 
So what they've done is put hfm back in a situation 
where they originally, the support team, had said they 
, dicfri't wmt htai. They pulled him out of a reading 
class where he was having success twice a day to 
where now he has it once a day. They put him back 
in a social studies class. Right now, he is still 
waiting for people to turn in all the little informatton 
and ail the blue sheets that you have to fill out on 
behavbr forms, and tlwy're still waltfafig for some of 
the people who are just kind of shrugging their 
shoulders about this kid. Thmy still don't have ail the 
information so that he can be tested. (Teacher 12, 
interview, 3/11, pp. 12 & 13) 

I think becaus«$ one person pushed it to make the 
reading thing work for her because she was revamping 
ail her schedule and would fit well into that new 
schedule. 1 think we get tracked sometimes into 
pushing for where it's going to work the best for us. 
She just dkin't realize the effect It VRHild h»>« on him. 
It's like all of a sudden I got very protective of my 
subject area. He's not doing very well in here now, but 
i feel like he's laetter off with me than tost in tiiat 
other class. (Teacher 10, intervtew, 3/11, pp. 4 S S) 

Two points have emerged from these quotes. First, no real change 

occurred. Second, even though teacher 12 disagreed with the 

decision re^K^rding a spectol education evaluation, ^ had rK>t stated 

this at tl^ support team noting. 

Summary comn»nts . Support team d«:isk>ns to refer a stuctent 

for special educatk>n evaluation and deciskms whk:h did rwi farce 

a 

teacher changes were TCcepted and implemented ^sily. However, 
decisrans whk:h called for a change directly affecting and opposing 
indivkluai needs or ctesires risked being jeopardized, in the case of 
Ronnie, tNs dect5k>n ifT^>lemented affected the teachers directly. As 
a result, disagreement evolved and the decisk>n was rescinded. 
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It does not follow that consensus would not Kave been obtained 

if there had been disagreement among the group. Schwartz, Strefel, 

and Schmuck (1976) stated that consensus is not synonomous 

with unanimity. Rather « consensus has m«int: 

. . . that each me(nt>er can paraphrase the deciskm to 
show that he uncterstands it, that each member has 
had the opportunity to express his feelings about the 
decision, and that wjhetKer or rwt rach member agrees 
he will at least pubUf:ly say he is willing to go with 
the decision for a i^oecified period of time. In this 
way, each member of the team has shown his expertise 
and resources and no one is left mit of the final 
ctecision. (p. 59) 

These authors also have pointed out tlut consensus is neither quick 
nor easy to obtain, since conflict in groups is unavoidable and lon^r 
periods of time are required for reaching a firuil ctecision. Data from 
this study revealed that di^greement among group m«nbers either 
did not surface or was quickly dispelled. C(»nplete analysis of why 
this occurred goes beyond the cfeita obtained for this stiMiy. However, 
given that time was a limited resource in the schools, it can be 
observed that time was one factor which affected a grcxjp's ability to 
deal with conflict in a satisf^tory manner. 

Summary 

The use of grcMips for making decisions abmjt placing students 
in special educati<»i programs has been mandated by federal and 
state regulations in an effort to assure that siKih decisions are 
appropriate. This Ms been based on the assumptkin that groups will 
provide more discusskm and su^estk^ns, which will lead to better 
deciskms than those made by a single individL^I. Distrkt 112 
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incorporated the use of groups an three steps in the process of 
identification through placement for special education. The support 
team was incorporated to discuss student problems and to determine 
appropriate actions which might l^d to a solutton of the pr(4>iem. 
Referral teams were added as a mechanism for screening students 
whom the support team had recommended for special education testing. 
Finally, the EA&R committee was responsible for determining eligibility ' 
and placement level. 

In mandating the use of groups, it was assiuned that student 
problems m>uld be discussed, aitemiitive interventksns generated 
and used, and decistons made by tNi group. Statements made by 
some of the persons interviewed for this research described such a 
system. However, observation data and addittonal interview data 
produced a different description. Despite the use of griMips, 
decisions continued to be directed and controlled by one individual. 
That individual would contrcM decisk>ns by initiating and supporting 
a special education evaluation referral, by suggesting or implementing 
another intervention strategy, or by taking no action when action 
was suggested by others. 

The decision making process began with the support team 
decision, directed by the problem supervisor. The prdblem supervisor 
controlled decisk>ns through the «:hool assigned role description, 
through self rtAe interpretatmn, and thrcatgh directing discussions 
with loosely ctefined terms and vague data. Continued control of the 
decision to refer a student for special education evaluatk>n was 
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maintained by the problem supervisor through the manner in which 
information was presented at the referral meeting. This was done 
either by announcing t^ ctecision as a final one or by presenting a 
prepared paclcet of referral data. Even though the diagnostician 
retained technical autNirity to reject a predetermined decision, the 
real control was maintain ed by the problem supervisor who supervised 
the information. TNe decision making process iHn<3bd with the placenmnt 
decision, which was twofold. Firsts eligibility for service was 
dependent upon ttwdi^nostician's technical assessnwnt of evaluation 
data. Second, the level of placefwnt was dependent upon the problem 
supervisor's analysis and presentation of the stMcfent*s problfHDp 

Throughout the entire process, grmjp decision making, a 
process requiring pdrticipatk>n or compliance by all memlxrs and 
decisions based on discussion of all possible information, was absent* 
Little sp^ific informatiim was shared; there was almost no brain^ 
storming of technkfi^s or interventkms that m^ht solve the prc^lems, 
and results of prevtous actions were often missing. There was rarely 
more than one interventton suggested, usiwlly by tbm problem 
supervisor* Commitment to an interventicMi was not sought overtly; 
and consensus on tiw interventim decishcm was assuirod when no one 
voiced an objection* Conflict was avoided, and disagreement surfaced 
only when the intervention directly affected the teiKzhers. 

Contrary to the intent of the proc^ures, tl% use of groups did 
not assure group decisk>n making. One of the im|Mdiments, as rwted. 
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was the limited amount of time available for meetings* This l»s been 
the topic of discussk>n of the next chapter. 
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NOTES 



1. This case observation has been based on the writer's observation notes. 
This observation took place befc»re the writer was fully Introduced to 
the school staff, and she attended the raeetinq with the principal's 
permission only. It was unclear whether all staff members had been 
informed about the project. The writer thought It best not to begin 
recording until she was sure that inf<H-nwtion about the project had 
been disseminated. 

2. The Manual stated that the referral Information could be picked 
up by either the program coordinator or the diagnostkiian. In 
practice, the diagnostician was designated as the person responslbk 
for this task. At one school, iht program coordniator assunwd this 
task until late in the school year. At that time, the diagnostk:ian 
assumed respwisibility for referral packets. 

3. The writer observed a support team ctecision challenged only once; 
that decision was not a special education evaluation referral decision. 
A schedule change was challenged by teachers who disagreed with 
the results of the change. 

4. During the observatkm perknj, two referrals were rejected by the 
diagnostician. Both were not accepted because tN» WRAT scores 
indk:ated an achievement level too high for the student to qualify as 
teaming disabled. 

5. One principal refused to have a self-contained classroom for 
behavkirally disordered students in his school. This did have some 
influence on decisions wlwre such a placement might have t^n 
considered if available. 

6. Two cases were observed in which two regular t^Khers fc»came 
problem supervisors. In both cases, the counselor continued to play 
an important role in verifying and supporting the deciskms. 

7. This EA6R took place late In the school y«ir. The writer, in 
speaking with the dtegnostteian, di»:overed tl»t Barry's evaluatkin 
was completed in mid-March, in April, after hearing nothing from 
the school re^rding an EA£R noting, the writer called the principal 
to find out if an EA&R meeting had taken place. He reported that It 
had not and that the program coordinator was going to look into the 
matter. A week later, the writer called again since no one had 
contacted her. The principal had rmt received smy feecft»ck from 
the coordinator, but said that he would find out that day since the 
coordinator was at the school. He later reported that there appeared 
to be a prc^em in ^tting the diagrostician's report ty|Md. A week 
later the EA&R meeting took place, but before the meeting started 
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the coordinator stat^ii that preferred that the tape recorder not 
be used, since she tNmght there might be scrnie probl^s with the 
parents. Barry's parents were pleasant and showed no signs of 
being upset. In a foltow~up conversation, the coordinator reported 
that she had anticipated problems because the principal had led her 
to believe that the parents were omcerned about the length of the 
process. 

8, In addition to the two cases presented, one other instance of 
dissent was observed. However, the dissent was not in direct 
opposition to the referral, but rather, noted a need to postpone the 
decision until additional data had been obtained. This partially 
accounted for the length of time which elapsed tefore a d^ision was 
made in the case. A description of this case has been provided in 
Chapter VII (see case of Debbie). 
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CHAPTER VII 
Decisions Were Influenced by Time 

Blau and Scott (1969) statc^d that tmreaucratic organizations 
distribute tasks among tlieir members acxording to experti!^ or 
specialization. Procedures have Indicated steps far oMnpleting a 
task and for distributing labor among members of the organization 
in an orderly and effici&it manner. In order for theii^ procedures 
to be eff^tive, they have b«en presumed to be consisti^t with the 
time parameters ctefined by the cMrganization's work schedule. Two 
assumptions which underlie the use of procedures ^Mve bi^n stated 
in the following manner: 1) that cteclsions are made in an orderly 
and timely fashion, and 2) there Is actequate time to carry out 
procedural steps. 

Special education identification thriHigh piac<»n&it prtKiedures 
have required thorcHigh evatuatkm and investi^ticm of a pn^em in 
order to ensure appropriate decision making (Cartw right, Cartwr^fght, 
& Ysseldyke, 1973; Ysseldyke & Regan, 1980). implk:it in the ight 
to an appropriate education, however, has been the need to find 
effctctive solutions quickly in order to decrease inadvertent 
discrimination whk:h may t>e caused by lack of access to an appropriate 
education. These two concerns have created conflicting time demands ; 
the first has demanded cautk>n while the second l»s demanded fast 
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cKition. information presented in this chapter has revealed the 
difficulties encountered in attempting to respcxid to these conflicting 
time demands. 

Requiring team decisions has Implied that the established 
work schedule allows adequate time for team processes, since, as 
Maier (1967) stated, decisions made by groups require more time 
than those made by an individual. Fhsher (1980) ccmtc^Kled that 
time allowed for the meeting must be sufficient to discuss the problem 
thoroughly, to generate |M>ssible solutions, to discuss the s>lutions, 
and to decide on the nmst apprq3riate K>lutk>n. Requiring team 
decisk>ns also has implied that scIkx>1 staffs have access to a common 
meeting time. 

Timely Procedures 
In addition to assuming that there is emn^h time to carry 
out the process, the existem:e of a set of written prmredures has 
implied that the process makes the most effKiient and effective use 
of time. It has been, tl^refore, helpful to outline the written 
procedures briefly while ccmsidering time elements. 

Written Procedural Requirements 

No specific timdines were included in tlw written proccKlures. 
Nevertheless, an apprf^imatkNi of time could be obtained by reading 
through ihe steps of the procedures. 

The first step required that the support imm discuss student 
referrals. Through diKrussion, the support t^m decided on an 
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appropriate intervention. This intervention might have been a 
recommendatiim of referral for specie! education evaluation. Notation 
of attempted interventions and the results was to be included with 
such a referral. This implied that a reccMnmendatkm for spKecial 
education evaluation would not result from the first support team 
di»cussicNri of the problem, and that some time would lapse between 
Initiating a referral to support team and referring a stuctent for 
special education evaluation. 

The referral team met once a mcMith, according to the written 
procedures. A special education evaluatk>n recommendation could 
have been pres«ited at a referral meeting as long as four weeks 
after the rec«nnwndatk>n was made. Additionally, the referral 
packet was to include Sf^ific types of data whkh had to be 
collected. Test scores, teircher narratives, a vision and hearing 
screening, and rating scales had to be obtained. The Manual did 
not mention ways in which this information might be collected, nor 
did it prescribe a timetable. If cbta were missing fnm the referral 
packet wtwn it was reviewed by tfw diagiwstician, the referral 
would not be accepted until these data were included. An additbnal 
month would elap»9 before tNs referral p«:ket would be turned over 
to the area office for processing. 

All referrals were to he evaluated in the orcter in which they 
were logged in at ttm area offk:e. Exceptmns were made for 
students who were In urgent need of special education inter ventbn . 
Such students were given a Prk>rity I status, which was defined as: 
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Severely handicapped studorits for whom entrance 
into or Riainter»nc» in a regular classroom witN>ut 
special «cbicatkMi services ctoes not appear to be 
feasible. ( S^lal Educatton District PiJlicies and 
Procecfair^s , Sec. 4.9« p. 12) 

When the referral was taken to the area offl<%. It was logged 

according to date and then assigned to a diagnostician in orcter of 

receipt. The diagiKisticton was responsible for contacting the 

stuck»it'$ fHirents and K:l^uiing a time to cdstain permission to 

test and to do the intake intervtew. The diagnostkiian also was 

responsible for completing the evaluation. Again, no mention was 

made of time. 

F<^lowing the evaluation, a reiaort was to written and 
typed. The first step required the program coordinator to arrange 
an Educatton, Appraisal, and Review (EA&R) OMnmittee for the 
purpose of deciding placCTient. 

An ideal Timetable 

Given icteal conditions, the total proc^ess from te^lwr referral 
to support team to placement d»:lsk>n might be expected to take a 
minimum of five weeks. This would occur if\ the following six steps 

s 

took place at one week intervals : 

1. Teacher referral was submitted; 

2. Support team n«t one week later and recommended special 
educatton evaluatton; 

3. Data were ccrilected and si^mitted to diagnostkian at 
referral team nraeting one week later; 
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4. Referral was logged and assigned to diagnostician, who 
received it one week later; 

5. Diagnostician set up a parent meeting for the foiiowing 
week, at whk:h time the evaluation was completed; 

6. The report was written and typed, and the EA&R 
committee was scheduled to meet one week later. 

CnHip Time Allotment 
The amount of time available for designing i^ihool staff work 
schedules was determined by the length of the school day and by 
the employee ccmtract. Responsibility for establishing time parameters 
for the school day rested with distrk:t office staff, in ii»cptiatk>n 
with unk»i representatives. Denands on staff members sping 
beyond the time specifications outlined in the negotiated contract 
required additk>nal pay. The amount of dollars available for buying 
extra time was controlled by a preset budget. SiK:h dollars 
usually were very limited, which meant that the school administrator 
had to pl^e required duties within the tinHe fraime of the regular 
school day. 

School Scheduler 

Union negotiated extracts for middle sctooi professtonai 
staff prescribed a work schedule starting at 7:45 a.m. and ending 
at 2:45 p.m., with a half-hour duty free lunch pertod. Even 
though each middle school teacher was assured one free per k>d of 
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preparation time each day, the only free time conimon to all school 
professional staff was before or after classes. Classes for students 
were held from 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. The morning bell, which 
allowed students to go to their lockers and to their first period 
class « rang at 8:20 a.m. Teachers were expected to be in or 
around their classrooms when the 8:20 bell rang. This allowed for 
35 minutes of tifi» before clasps started and IS minutes after 
student dismissal for holding team meetings with required teacher 
attendance. 

If administrator s« ancillary personnel, and the specbl 
education head teacher were the members required on the support 
team, it was possible to hold team meetings while classes were in 
progress, in such cases, the im«ting time w^s determine by the 
special education head teacher's preparation perkid, since that 
individual was generally the team m^nber with the least flexible 
schedule. The length of one such period was 43 to «5 minutes. 
If regular classroom teachers were required to attend team meetings, 
the maximum time available was the 35 minutes before classes began 
plus the 15 minutes after students were dismissed. Although team 
meetings were allowed to continue beyond the scheduled length of 
the school day, team membership had to be restricted to those 
willing to attend. Other concerns and responsibilities competing 
for individuals' attention also influenced attendance. 
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Attentfon DistriiKition 

Just as time has been a fixed and scarce commodity within 
an organization, so too has been the amount of attention which any 
individual can devote to a given prc^lem (Aterch t Olsen. 1976). 
A variety of demands have competed for individuals' attention. The 
amount of time allocated by any individual to the decision making 
process has been directly affected by the an^unt of attention that 
they chose to apportion. 

An individual's attentitm allocation generally has been 
influenced by three variables: the degree of vested interest, the 
amount of pleasure derived from involvement, and /or a perceived 
role obligation. According to March and Olsen (1976), Individuals 
who have a vested interest in a ctecision outcome or have believed 
that their input would n»ke a differer«ce have been willing to 
devote attentkxi to the decision process. Additionally, Indivkiuals ^ 
committed to the process because they receive self-fuirilling value 
(e.g., status, goodwill, training, implementing kleok>gy, ^ring 
informatk>n) by partkipating in it have been more willing to invest 
their attentton. Finally, when individuals have perceived that 
their prescribed role obligates them to participate in the decision 
making process, they have been more inclined to give thei - 
attention to tlH» deciskin. 

Observed attentton distrfoution . According to March and 
Olsen (1976), individuals within organizations have allocated 
attentk»i according to their perceptk>n of "duty, role, and 
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obligation** (p. $2) concepts. Several examples in this study have 

provided illustratkms of how individuals have distributed their 

attention. These illustrations have been drawn from situations In 

support, referral, and EASR team meetings in the identification 

through placemoit process. 

In the case of Lance (see Chapter VI), the assistant principal 

became Involved as a result of his role obligation with regard to 

handling disciplinary concerns. Once was involved, his 

interest in finding a positive solutk>n was established, as verified by 

the comment of another administrator. 

The dad came In and wanted to hit him (the 
assistant principal] in the nose one day and now 
they are t>est friends. 1 think a mhole lot of 
credit ^les to him. He has spent lots and lots 
of time with that HHin. (Excerpt from tape 
recording of referral team meeting, 2/28) 

As a result of his involvement and vested interest, the assistant 

principal effected several outcomes rather quickly: 1) an abbreviated 

sclTool day for Lance, 2) an arrang^ent to have i^iKe continue to 

attend this school after moving from the area, and 3} a move from 

the seventh to the eighth grade. The first and second outcomes 

took place within a two- week perkxJ, while the third occurred 

during the following month. The total timetable for this case, from 

it* first mention at a support ttam meeting to the reporting of the 

conclusions at a referral t^tn meeting, was seven weeks. 

A second illustration of vested interest has been provided by 

teiHzher 12, who often was involved in team meetings. Twk:e 
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teacher 12 volunteered her leadership because the student was one 
with wtKXfi she was partk:ulariy concerned. In cme case, she 
effected a scl^ule change within »veral days after a team meeting 
in an effort to alleviate tfie student's problems. However, this 
change interfered with the interest of another teacher, who strongly 
protested the new schedule at the referral team meeting (see case 
of RcMinie, Chapter VI). As a result, interest was stimulated on 
the part of several team members, and a special meeting was 
sciieduled for the very next day at 7:45 a.m., rather than waiting 
for the next support team imieting. 

In the case of Sara (see Chapter VI), actbn was not taken 
until the sitiMtk>n was pres^t^ in the presence of the principal. 
Even thcHigh the suggestion to pref»re a referral pKrket Ymd bB&n 
made in October by the special education head teacher, it was not 
until mid January, when the principal suggested tt% counselor 
make a telephime call, that any results were seen. The counselor 
then obtained school records ami began a special education referral 
within cNie week. In this case, her interest was stimulated by an 
outside force. Once it had been stimulated sufficiently, immi^iate 
actk)n was taken. 

Belief in the team process, in discussing and sharing ideas, 

led to n»re willingness to attend team meetings. 

Most of my trakiing has come fnm lllifwis. The 
last five years that I was in Illinois, I worked in 
a school that was based on the ICE principle, which 
is individually guided education. We were formed 
into units. Each unit met once a week and we 
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discussed currkrulum, children, anything that weni 
along with that. We met an hour <mce a week and 
a half an hour before school. . . . Actually they 
could meet on a daily basis. They {the team 
members] ail had the same prep time. They had one 
meeting a week just to be planning the curriculum 
and to talk about kids. ... We spent a tot of time 
talking about our kkls. i felt it was profitable time 
because if a child was having a successful experience 
in one classroom but not in another, it was important 
to look at why there was success in one area and not 
in another. ... We had a neat school and I loved 
it. ... I wmjid bve to see It work that way . . . 
and I feel it's more effective with kids. (Teacher 12, 
Interview, 3/11, pp. 3 6 10) 

I view the support team as working like a clinical 
staffing. When It doesn't meet that ideal of mine, 
then I'm disappointed. When enough time isn't allotted 
for the support team, when the end result of coming 
to a decision is viewed as more important than spending 
time discussing and batting this all about ... I think 
that's important. ... I really do see that some people 
enjoy the support team meetings more than others. A 
person like myself sees it as an integral part of the 
day. (Special Education Teacher 5, Interview, 3/10. 
p. 10) 

Both of the above quotes came from individuals who were committed 

to the team process and willing to devote attention to it. 

Role perception also influenced individuals' willingness to 

assume responsibility for directing ctecision outcomes. 

. . . So by necessity I only want to bring kkis who 
I've tried a whole lot of stuff with. Chances are 
slim that there's going to be arN>ther input that 1 
need to go back and try again. That may sound 
pompous, but it's really not. it's something that 
many counselors, many good counselors, experience, 
if we weren't good at our job and we weren't trying 
many things that stood a good chance of working, 
then we would be defective people. (Counsebr 2. 
Interview, 1/18, p. 3) 

Further, it influenced individieals' willingness to attend to the 

requirements of the deciskin making process. Counselors and 
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special eckKiation t»K:hers traditionally ^ve been Involved in 
ctecisions about students t>ecau!»e that has been part of their rcrie 
descripttons. In at! three schools, counselors and sp^ial educatbn 
teachers participated Ktively in team meetings and in the decision 
making process; and in all but three of the cases observed, they 
served as the problem supervisors. 

Sur nary . Individuals in organizations have been fwced to 

»• 

attend to variotii$ tasks which a>m(H!te for a limited amount of 
^ alLisntion. This has forced individuals to distribute their attention 

among these tasks by some nwthod. Interest in the task, personal 
pleasure derived frmn att«idir^ to the task, or perceived role 
obligation Nive been noted as three variables, 'whkh influence 
individuals' attention distribution. 

The Infiuereie of Time 
Data analysis has suggested that time was a r^pr influence 
on the observed special education identification through placement 
process. The limited time avail^le within a school organization 
and the limited attentk>n given to the process, juxtaposed with 
procedural requirenients, influenced ttw manner in which decistons 
were made and the timeliness of decision making. T^m memtHsrship, 
number of meetings and of students presented, discussion and 
follow up, and coi|ectk>n of information were infiuenci^ by the time 
element, and in turn influenced decisions and their timelbiess. 
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Team Membership 

Two schools included all teachers as support team members. 

This dictated that team meetings ix held either before or after 

school. At one of these schools, support teim meetings were held 

only before school, on one day during each of the first three weeks 

in a month. If certain menrisers were absent (e.g., one or tiw> of 

the students' teachers), the meeting was postponed. At the 

second school, meetings were held both before and after school. 

However, at this schoc^ ail teac^rs were invited but not required 

to attend, with the result that attendance varied greatly. The 

largest number of {n^rsms present at an observed support team 

meeting was 10.^ Other meetings ^d attendance ranging ^•^m 

three to five persons, with members arriving and leaving throughout 

the scheduled meeting time. One teacher described this support 

team's membership as folk>ws: 

I think our support team has kind of gene down 
the hilt a little bit. We used to have support team 
meetings where tfie principals would be tlwre, tlw 
nurse WMild be there, the counselors would be 
there— evm'ybody . That's what support learns are 
supposed to mean. Then you get them like this 
morning where half of the tethers are there, one 
counselor, and the head special education teacher. 
(Teacher 6, Interview, 2/16, p. 9) 

Thus, discussk>n input was limited to thosc^ who chose to attend 
the team meeting. 

Memt^rship of the third support team consisted of the 
counselors, nurse, reading specialist, speech and language pathokjgist, 
special educatk>n head teaclwr, and administrators. This team met 
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during the special education head teacher's preparation period. 

During one meeting, it was suggested that parents and teachers be 

invited to attend and participate in support team meetings. The 

response to this suggestion indicated that there were no negative 

feelings about having additional team memlaers, but that this would 

require a longer period of time for the meeting. 

I would like to request that we make the support 
staff mnetlngs kmger if we intend to bring in 
other people. I don't have anything against 
bringing in teachers or parents to talk about kids 
but I was rushed today. And we're often rushed 
to get the busbiess done within the time that we 
have. So I woliid just suggest that we have a 
little lonc^r time to work thnnjgh some things. 
I feel rushed. (Excerpt frtun tape recording of 
support team meeting, 1/15) 

Continued discussion revealed that holding longer meetings presented 

problems for persons with other after- scNnri commitments. Beginning 

the n^tings earlier necessitated arr:jnging for classroom coverage, 

and no one was available for this task. The meeting time and 

membership of the support team, therefore, remained the same. 

Classroom teachers have been X3rm individuals most familiar 

with thw student and his/her identified problem, as they have been 

the ones who have worked with the child on a daily basis. The 

longest perbd of time available for meeting with all teachers was in 

the morning (35 minutes), and often two students were scheduled 

for discussion. This allowed approximately 15 minutes to discuss 

each child. The writer observed that discussions often were 

curtailed either by a comment indicating a need to move on or by a 
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o-inging bell. Even when only <me stuctent was scheduled for 
discussk>n, the writer noted that tt¥e 35 minutes did ra>t always 
provide sufficient time for discussion (jee case of Johnny, Chapter 
VI). By the time th»t everyone had arrived, the nnteeting h«d 
begun, and everyone ted had an opportunity to talk about the 
prcrialem, only abcHJt five minutes reimined to discuss a possible 
intervention. 

Membership on the referral t^m also was determined by the 
time set aside for ttw t^m meetings. At (Mie school, the imetlngs 
were held fc^fore schod to allow for teacher participation. Referral 
team meetings were held during tli« special educatton head teacher's 
preparation period at the other two schools. At one of these 
schools, team membership included ttwi diagrrastician, counsek>rs, 
administrators, the special educatk>n head teacher, and any other 
available support team m«nbers (reading te»cter, speech and 
language pathologist, and nurse) . At the second school, the 
program coordinator (see Chapter V) and the special education head 
teacher comprised the referral t^m monbership. 

The program coordinator was responsible for scheduling EASR 
meetings, which usually were scheduled during t^ j^^ecial ecfcication 
head teacher's preparation perk>d. When several EA&R meetings 
were scheduled for the same day, special education head teachers 
wcNild have to make arrangements to have their classrooms covered 
so that the EA&R meeting time could be extencted. Because the 
meeti.^gs were held in accordance with the program coordinator's 
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schedule, it was not alway:^ posstt>ie for working parents to attend. 

However, parents were always Invited, and many made arrangements 

to be there. Diagnosticians were not present at any of the meetings 

observed; but one reported that she might attend In special cases. 

. . . Ideally we should go to all EAeRs. However, 
practically It's not possible. So only those EA&Rs 
that look like they would necessitate the diagnostician 
being there would we attend. *1ost of them we don't. 
If there's any real c(»iplicatk>ns or real necessity, 
then i handle it. (Mkldle Administrator 4, Interview, 
3/<l, p. 6) 

Classroom teachers ^nerally were un^le to attend EA&R meetings. 

Well, kieally we should be able to involve all the 
te«:hers that work with a child . . . they're not 
included because there is no way of covering their 
classnxHas. There Is no way of handling most of 
this after schod or before school. I try to hold 
it when I can. 1 tove to fight for coordinator 
time . . . and it's difficult to find the time and 
the I classroom] coverage that we need. (Special 
Education Teacher 3, interview, 1/26, p. 5) 

Membership of all team meetings depended on the time chosen 

for the meeting. When full membership was not mandated in order 

to hold the meeting, those who had other obligatkms often chose 

not to attend the team cteclskm making meeting. 



Number of Meetings and Number of Students Discussed 

Tm) schools scl^ckiled a sf^iffc: day of the w^k for support 
team meetings. At one of these schools, one day per month was 
reserved for the referral team meeting, and, therefore, si4>port 
teams met three times during a month. Referral meetings were 
scheduled for a different day of the week at the second schcmi. 
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whk:h enabled the support team to meet each week. The third school 
scheduled support team meetings on an as-needed basis. Conceivably, 
a support team meeting could be scheduled several times during a 
given week; however, this was never observed . 

The number of times that a support team met, combined with 
the limited amount of time available for each, affected the nufid»er of 
students whf could be discussed by the support team. Agendas 
ranged from one student to as many as 15. The teams whkh Included 
regular classroom teachers discussed only one or two students per 
meeting. The team not including classroom teachers averaged 
more students (5 to 15) per meeting, with the extent of discusston 
regarding each student ranging from a n^re mention of information 
to a more specif k: discusskm of a problem. 

One team (with required teacher participation) began the 
school year with the goal of discussing two students per meeting. 



However, this was chan^J to discussing cmiy one stuc^t when it 
was discovered that it ttxM a longer time to remih ck>sure tlwn had 
been anticipated. 



That's why. last week mhen we ran into t^»t 
problem, we decided to cut it down to just one 
student. We were spiing to try and staff tm> 
stuctents, but It is Nird for someone to try and 
pull together all the things that the teachers are 
saying and come up with some solutions. Lots 
of times it's hard to draw it out of tfiem. One 
stt^dent and one teacher may be working 
effectively together. iMJt it's hard for them to 
pinpoint why. or stuff like that. (Special 
Educatton Teacher 8. Interview. 11/9. p. 3) 
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Later in the school year, this support team returned to scheduling 

two students at each meeting time. Because there were no more 

than two students scheduled each week for three wet^s of the 

month (a maximjm of six students per month), t^re was a waiting 

list of students referred to the support team. Students were 

prioritized by the principal, the two counselors, and the support 

t^m coordinator, who met once a meek to ascertain the severity of 

the problems referred. A referral usually was not scheduled for 

at least two weeks after belr^ submitted; oftcnn the wait was even 

longer , In the meant ime, the student's problem was not remediated 

and teachers experienced no relief from the problem. Since no 

Kition was seen, teachers were reliKitant to refer problems to tt% 

support team. 

Before the meeting started, one teacher mentioned 
to her friends that she had a student that was 
having some problems. When she was asked why 
she did not refer the student to support team, 
she replted, "Why? Out of four, we've discussed 
two so far." (Excerpt from transcribed fkild 
notes, 11/6, p. 2) 

... I don't see the teachers making a tot of 
referrals. That's what I've heard armind scImoI 
too. . . . They don't feel as if anything will ever 
really get dime and that it is just a waste of time. 
They've already tried what they could with that 
student and it didn't work, so . . . . (Special 
Education Tem:her 8, Interview, 11/9, pp. 6 S 7) 

Even though the agenda at one school was longer than those 

at the othar two schools, it was still diffk:uit to cover all the 

stuc^t problems scfwduled for discussicHi. On several occaskms, 

the time allotted expired before all students were discussed. 
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Usually, these stuctents not discussed were placed on the agenda 

for the next meeting. Sometimes several team members stayed to 

discuss a student even though other members left. On one occasion 

a second meeting was arran^d for ifm same meth because there 

were a number of students still on the ag«ida to be discussed. 

Referral meetings were held on a monthly basis (except in one 

school where referrals could be given to the program coordinator as 

often as once a we^) . This meant that omre a decision to refer a 

student for special education testing was made by the support team, 

there could be a wait of one to four weeks before the diagnostician 

reviewed the referral data. If any data were missing, if additional 

data were required, or if the meeting was cancelled, another month 

was added to the wait. During this time, the student continued as 

before while schocri personnel vraiited. 

I wish we would have our referral meetings more 
often. . . . Sometimes we need them more often, 
I think. . . . It's set up to have one and then 
it's postponed. I do not want to postpone it. I'm 
ready and I want to get going on It. This child 
needs tested; it takes a l<Mig time. He nwKfs 
hdp now. He's just falling further back and we're 
just waiting. (Counsetor 5, Interview, 11 /S, p. 12) 

DIscusston and Follow-up 

The purpose of requiring team decisions generally l»s been 

to assure more extensive discusskui and consicteration of all possible 

alternatives. However, the reality of limited time forced a compromise 

with regard to this purpose. 

In a pure sense it (the support team] should be 
a situation in which a tot of brainstorming goes 
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on, a lot of suggestions are tossed back and 
forth. The person would go back with those 
suggestkms and give that a chance to work 
and report back as to how well these suggestions 
impacted on the client. Then, If there are 
continuing probleins, perhaps process those 
through the group and go back with further 
su^S^tstkms untN satisfactory goals were 
achieved, realistk: goals were achieved. What 
we've dev^c^ped, I Uikik. is a reKtkMn to the 
reality of th» wivirtmaient where, glv«fi one 
class period of 93 minutes to bring up kids— and 
that's bring up kids from the perspective of 
five or six dlffarcHit pe(H>l« once a wi^— Just 
with those physical qiMllfkattons that I've given 
you, does that ImfMy anything about how it in 
reality irauld w>rk at this school? (Counsetor 2, 
Interview, 1/18, p. 5} 

Umited time forced Individuals to focus <m generating a ctociston 

rather than on sharing perc^tk>ns and Ideas. 

When enough time isn't allotted for the support 
team, when the end result, coming to a decision, 
is viewed as nwre important than spending time 
discussing and batting this all at>out, I am 
disappointed. (Sptckil Education Teacher 5, 
Interview, 3/10, p. 10) 

It was impossible not to be aware of time. Meetings generally started 

two to ten minutes late; ringing belts usi»lly anreHJfKed tht end of 

the meetii^ time. During the meeting, individuals aware of tlw 

scheduled agenda prompted closure by noting the need to move on 

to the next case. 

Di5cussk>n also was restricted by the fact that other obligations 

often prohibited an individual's presence at the support team meeting. 

The writer observed occasions when discussion of a prc^l^n had 

to be postponed iMK:ause a team number with necessary 
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informatton was not in aUmdance. On other occastons, individuals 

left discussions In cn^cter io atttfid to other matters. 

When a problem was not resolved quickly, there was a feeling 

that time was being wasted. 

I hate meeting Mid going over the same things, 
the same behavtors that we talked abmjt tiro 
weeks ago. I ^ink that's a waste of our time 
and theirs. (Teacher 1, Interview, 3/11, p. 4) 

In one situation, a student who continued to present problems was 

being discussed at some length for the thit^ tiifMe. One cminselor 

noted that this was the third time that the greater portion of a 

support team meeting had b«en spent dlKussing this student, and 

suggested that perhaps they should discontinue discussing the 

student. In this counselor's opinion, the student had shown no 

effort and was cwisuming a gr^t dc»l of support t^m time with no 

sucxiess . 

EA&R meetings also were affected by time pressures. To nuike 

the best use of the program a»rdlnator's time, several EARR 

meetings usually were scheduled for the same day - Parents, waiting 

for the next meeting created pressure to keep the preset schedule. 

Awareness of time contrtt>uted to focusing tm s|Mcificatkin of the 

appropriate plKenwnt level and comp!»tk>n of pay^work, rather than 

on in-depth discusston of the problem and possible teaching techniques 

or interventicMis whkh might help the student. 

1 think that the EA&R is mostly bookke^lng «rork 
and they're kept to a minimum of time. ... it 
seems to me that the EASR is supposed to be a 
decision making meeting but the EA&R is used to 
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get people together to get their signatures and 
to state exactly what's going to happen so every- 
one knows. (^>ecial Education Teacher 5, 
Intervtew, 3/10, p. 6) 



C<MI«:tion of Information 

Decisions macfe at meetings of all three teams were to be based 
on infm^reation accumulated. Discussion of time delays caused by 
data collection has b.sen organized according to individual teams. 

Support team . Discussion of teacher referrals was delayed 
because the problem supervisor was still collecting information, the 
problem supervisor did not give the problem emergency status, or 
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Other team Members suggested that more infor ma tk>n was needetf . 
One illustration of detey created by a perceived need for further 
Information was provided in the case of D^bie (also see case of 
Sara« Chapter VI}. This case also illustrated the time delays 
caused by lack of informatics and mispercepttons. 

Debbie was a student who received bllingiml tutoring services. 
She was presented first in Octoiaer when the problem supervisor 
expressed some concerns about these servk:es. He aisc stated that 
he was: 

. . . ^ng to pursue screening for special educatton 
fdacemmt for her. Her skills are very, very low and 
she is not responding to our tutoring attempts. 1 
dmi't know if that is a result of our tutoring or just 
that her skills are very low. But 1 think that I am 
going to do that t pursue screening] after I check 
out the legalities of referring a child wIk> Is being 
seen by the bilingual tutor. I thm^ght at first that 
we coulcfai't refer kids like that tmt we can. We can 
do cross services like that without any problem. 
(Excerpt frtrni tape recording of support team meeting, 
10/28) 
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The next discussion of E>ebbie took place during the first 
we^ of Dece«NI>er, At this iweting, the problem supervisor reported 
that the bilingual tutoring had been terminatcKl inadvertently for a 
period of time. The tutor had discontinued the service because of 
Debbie's large number of absences; but upon discovering that the 
absences were due to religious reasons, he had reinstated the service. 
Despite the tutoring, Debbie ccmtinued to receive failing grades. 
Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) sores revealed very low (Ith 
and 7th percentiles) scores In Spelling and Math. Additionally, 
teachers had reported that Debbie's work was poor, that she understood 
concepts, and that she did poorly on Home Economics tests but did 
well on the projects. 

When t\w problem st^rvi»>r had finished his report, the 
special education head teacher stated that they "had to be careful 
with bilingual or ethnic inflt^nces." The principal noted a similarity 
between this stud^t and another bilingual student who recently had 
been placed in a special education program. The problem supervisor 
stated that he was just seeking direction from the group, whereupon 
the special education head teacher si^gested that tl^y needed feed- 
back from the bilingual tutor. This prompted the principal, acting 
as chairperson, to state that Debbie would be placed on the agenda 
again in January, before the next reporting period, and that the 
problem supervisor would obtain a recommendation from the tutor. 
Meeting minutes stated: "Test results and teacher narrative presented. 
Bring up again with information from tutor, first January meeting.** 
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At the first support team meeting in January « the assistant 
principal served as chairperscNfi in the absence of the principal. 
He read Debb^s name from a list of students who had been placed 
on the agenda for follow-up information. The problem supervisor 
stated that D^Msbie was on the principal's waiting list for the end 
of the nine we^s. (Minutes from this meeting subsequently rrad: 
"Wait till 9 weelcs." Debbie eventually was referrind fcM- special 
education evaluation in April, six months after the first sug^stton 
that she might benefit from siK:h an evaluation. 

Referral team . When a decision to refer a student for special 

education evaluation was made, implementation of that decision 

depended on the ability of the problem supervisor to collect the 

required referral data, whk:h was a time consuming process. 

The amount of work that goes Into a referral now 
is very tinMB consuming. All the thii^s that are 
required. ... It's r»t |ust the green i^teet 
anymore. (MicMIe Administrator 3, Intervtew. 
12/8, p. S) 

it's hard on teachers— what they are asking for 
and the process is still very long. Like they want 
teacher narratives on all the students, they want 
progress resorts, they want rating scales. A tot 
of teachers feel like this is a burarh of crud and 
nothing is ever done to help them in the classroom 
with the stuttent. (Special Edu€»tk>n Teacher 8, 
Interview, 11/9. p. 4) 

Some of the information required could be provided by the person 

preiiMiring the packet, but much of it had to be provided by the 

classroom teMilwrs. Teac^r narratives and at least two completed 

rating scales were required from classroom teachers. IfKlusion of 
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achievement test scores generally ^tailed finding time to administer 

a WRAT, if this had m>t been done for the support team iMeting. 

The nurse (who was assigned to the middle schools three days a week) 

had to screen the student for vision and hearing problems. A 

referral form providing demographk: data had to be completed, and 

school records had to be reviewed. Finally « any additional 

supporting evidence needed to be documented and collected (e.g. , 

in the case of behavior referrals, a format behavior observation was 

required). The task of collecting data and preparing the packet 

was generally the responsibility of the problem supervisor. The 

amount of time and energy that this individual was able to devote 

to this task depended on his/her other unfinished assignments and 

time that others took to complete required forms. 

in one school, additional time was required because the 

referral data were not orilected until after the referral meeting. 

When the referral packet was complete, an additional meeting with 

the diagnostician had to be arranged. If ttw packet was not as 

complete as the diagnostician tho&^t necessary, she could delay 

the referral still furtlwr or ^st acc^t the fjacket as it was. 

. . . Because then two weeks later or three weeks 
or some time afterward tafter the referral meeting], 
that's when 1 get the actual referral. . . . Bask»lly, 
what's been happening lately is that 111 come in and 
they'll (the referral packets) be here on my desk. 
This last time that happened and I ended up calling. 
1 almost sent one back because I didn't feel that It 
was ready to reach the area office. I ended up 
takkig it because I slmfriy didn't want to stir up any 
more dust than has already be«i stirred up lately. 
(Middle Administrator 2, Inter vtew, 3/22, p. 1) 
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EA&R committee . TNs tiiwliness of placenwint decisions was 



directly related to the amount of time needed to complete the 

evaluation and write the o^rt. The ability to ooisplete an 

evaluation d^semted on the number of referrals on the waiting list, 

the priority rating,^ and the completion of the intake interview.^ 

Intake intervtews and testing almost always were completed at the 

area office during the vmrk day. Provision was made for some 

Saturday testing; one diagnostteian did try to do some testing at 

the school; and another diagnostician reported that she scheduled 

some parent intakes at the school. Scheduling appointments for 

parents and having the parents keep tiwse appointments surfaced 

as a major deterrent to the cimipletion of evaluations. 

Usually parent contact is the biggest hang -up, 
getting tile kids here [to do the evaluation] . 
(Middle Administrator Interview, 3/2^ p. 13) 

The stumbling bk>ck in the system, I think, is 
the fact that the diagnostician is respons^le to 
get permission to test, to bring the parent In, or 
wcmelhom to track them down and get them to 
sign off on it. ... 1 know some of the diasM^ticians 
prefer to take tfwir own caut history. I think that's 
good, but when that assumption interferes with the 
whole process, then we need to examine how 
necessary that is relative to the other necessity— 
that the dtagnostk: process begin, i had to go to 
K-Mart to get a woman to sign a ji^rmission to test 
form. I had to tri^k her tkmn at work. I had a 
guy next to me trytoig to buy a fishir^ rod while I 
was taking a case history, (iiliddle Administrator 
Interview, 3/4, pp. 5 t 6) 

I find mysi^f ^tting frustrated with some indivNJual 
kinds of thir>gs like a lack of knowledge on the part 
of the gei^ral pidtilk:. You make an appolntHMant 
with a pai^t to be at a school at a certain time. 
You travel to that school and they don't show up. 
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Then they show up an hour later, expecting 
you to be at the school. They don't understand 
that you are not baaed at the school. They Just 
assume you ere gi^g to be there all the time. 
(Mifkile Administrator 2« Interview, 11/9, p. 6) 

When the testing was completed, the report had to be typed. 

Use of word processing equipment had been impieniented completely 

in one area office and was In the process of implementation In the 

other areas. This reportedly decreased the time needed for 

typif^ a r^x>rt. Hcmever, it was still necessary to allow about a 

tiRKj-week period for typing. 

The repwt is written and hopefully typed. We 
get tbam brck within about ten days. We also are 
the mfily area that uses t^ c^puter thing, the 
Jacard. We all have formats that go in that . . . 
and then they just run your foroMt and fill it in. 
... We have one secretary working for twelve 
diagnosticians. . . . Ten days is a long time for 
(uir turn around. . . . But the other areas can't 
believe it. When J go to these meetings with the 
director, it's like a month, six vHseks, to get 
reports back. (Middle Administrator 5, Interview, 
3/2, p. 9} 



TiiTOtable for Case Descriptions 

The limited amount of time available, juxtaposed with the 
limited amount of attention an individual oxild devote to procedural 
requirements, resulted in a ler^thy iftent!fk::atk>n thnnigh placeimnt 
process. Table 2 has illustrated Xhe time elapsed in declsk>n 
making regarding students in the case descriptions found in 
Chapter VI. When reading this table, it is important to note that 
the time between referral to the problem supervisor and dl«:u5sk)n 
by support team has not been included « This has been because of 
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TABLE 2 
Timetable for Case Descripttons 



* OiscussMi by suppd^rt team 
*^ Discussed by referral team 
Referral packet submitted 
**** Evaluatkm complete 
***** EA6R committee meeting 
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1. Dates for in~betwc«n steps unavailable. 

2. No further action taken because stuctent moved out of state. 

3. Date of EA(R unavailable. Since the evaluatton was reported as 
complete at the begHining of the last rootith of school. It can be 
assumed that placement did not begin until the following school 
year. 
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TABLE 2« continued 



No furtt^r actkm required. 

EA&R committee met at the end of the school year. Placement 
was scheduled to begin tlMs foitowing year. 

Last date available was for mid-March. At that time« an evaluation 
date was not yet scheduled. 

The last date was an estimate based on available ckita. The 
Mrikist that the referral pm:ket could have been sutnnitted wcnjld 
have been during the eleventh week. 
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lack of specific dates denoting when the pn^lem supervisor was 
informed of the stud«it's problem.^ Adding this factor would 

i 

/ 

/ 

extend the total time by or^ to four weeks. 

The case of Lance has shown the shortest period of time (six 
weeks) from the first jdiscussion until the final decision. In this 
case, the second referral team discussion reported the success of 
an interventkm imfiMen^ted during the previous weeks. The case 
of Johnny has reflected the shortest time for a special education 
placement decision, with a total of 11 weeks, or approximately three 
months. The longest time has been depicted in the case of Sara, 
where at tlw thirty- third wedc the evaluation was reported as 
comitate; however, tlw placement decisk>n still was rat final since 
the EA&R committee had not nwt.^ 

An icteal interpretation of the written procedures allowed for 
a minimum of five wec^s (one week for each of t^ six steps) from 
ictentification to placement. Excluding the case of Lance, who 
never was referred for spectel education evaluation, and the case 
of Alex, wN> moved before evaluatkm. Table 2 has reveled that 
generally a minimum of 12 weeks (add one week minimum for 
referral to support ti»m in the case of Johnny) elapsed between 
identifkuition and pl^^nent. 

. Summary 

This chapter has explored how tiim influemied the identification 
through placement process for special education stuctents. Two 
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assumpttons about time and written procedures were identified: 
1) procedures presumably have reflected the most efficient use of 
time, and 2) procedures presumably have reflected steps that can be 
carried out within the given mork schedule. Analysis of ctata collected 
for this study has raised questions regarding these assumptions. 

The work schedules in the three schools were not compatible 
with the requirements of team ctecision making or with an effk:ient 
implementation of procedural steps. There was very little common 
meeting time available, and the time that was provided did not 
appear to accommodate the. time requireiiwnts for group decision 
making. Subsequently, team membership, the number of meetings, 
the number of problems dlscu^ed, and the quality of the discussions 
were all affected. Another consicteration associated with the limited 
work schedule was the fact that many other work demands (e.g., 
classroom teachii^, discif^ine, plarviing, curriculum ctevebpn^t), 
as well as outside interests (e.g.. coaching basketball, picking up 
children from the baby sitter) , competed for team meint>«rs' 
attention and affected the amount of time devoted to problem solving 
and data collection. When a referral for special educatton 
evaluation was submitted, waiting lists, scheduling the parent intake, 
admin istratkm of tests, and typing refMH-ts adcted to the total Wmst ' 
needed for carrying out prrccdural requirements. A waiting period 
varying from 12 to 33 weeks could pass before an intervention 
suitable to a student's needs was implemented. In the n^ntime, the 
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stuctent remained in the classroom under the saiM conditions as when 



the prdbilein was first teientifted. 

The length of time it takes— to see a child and 
know they are just floundering and having to wait 
six months for a child to be placed is ^st unmerciful 
to that child becmise they have to go thrmigh 
amther six months of failure. (TeKher 12, 
Intervtew, 3/11, p. B) 
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NOTES 



1. A new set of State Stwicterds for Special Education (July, 1982) 
was adopted after data collection was terminated. These new 
Standards required that all evaluations and placement decistons must 
be conif^ted wittiln <IS cetendar days. 

2. This nuirtier may Inve bran infltj»nced by 1^ writer's presmce. 
This was the first meeting observed by the writer, which may have 
heightened the principal's concern with attendance at the meeting. 

3. Further discussion of the influence of information has been 
irKlufied fai Ctopter Vlll. This cNipter has inciud«l a brief 
discussion of information only as it related to time. 

4. Priority I evaluatkms were evaluated as soon as they could l>e 
scheckiled. 

5. Intalce interviews were required with all (iNirents prior to 
evaiuaticm. The intake involved interviewing parents to obtain 
baci<ground information, ascertain language dominance, and secure 
written permissicm to test. 

6. Teachers made referrals to a counselor or to 4he special 
education head teacher durif^ the sctMol day whenever they had 
an opportunity. The writer was not stationed at the schools and 
was unable to observe this. School records on a student referral 
begwn with ttw support team discussiim. 

7. The total nuroter of school days per year was 180, which is the 
equivalent of 36 weeks. The case of Sara took a total time period 
of one schoc^ year. 
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CHAPTER VI il 



Decisions Were Influenced by Information Flow 




ler (1967) has suggested that the use of teams in the 



decision makfe^ process increases the knowlec^ base and the oppor- 
tunities for input from various perspectives. Team decision making 



decisions through consideration of all aspects of an identified problem. 
This would occur through following conventional decision making 
steps. These steps have {included: clarifying problems, thinking 
of ail possible solutk>ns, examining all possible consequerK:es of each 
solution, and selecting the solution im^st likely to solve the problem 
(Linc&>kx>m« 1971). TNe ability of a team to use these steps 
effectively and to make apprtq^riate <tecisk>ns has defended on Xtm 
avall^ility and use of informatton and on the skill of team members 
in implementing problem solving techniques. 



Much of the chan^ which has occurred within tl^ field of 
special education has resulted from public pressures. These 
pressures came primarily from accusations that studcNits were placed 
in special education classes chi the basis of minin»l infcn'mation 
(Martin, 1980; Ktercer, 1975). From siN:h pressures, a rcrnewed 



was encouraged by Bradley and Howe ( 1980) to assure better 
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interest in the special education diagnostic and placement process 
evolved. Thus greater emphasis was placed on data cd lection and 
<m use of this broader inforiMtion base (litertin, 1^0; Mercer, 1975; 
Swanson t Watson, 1982; Yssaldyke & Regan, 1980). 

Informatkm idmtlfled as Important for making sp^iat 
educatlim d«ciskMns has imilucied teaciMr-provlded data, family cteta, 
and test data. Teacher data have included such items as anecdotal 
records, evaluatkm reports, work samples, rating scales, and informal 
or ffH"mal <^servatk>ns. Family data have im:iuded devd(H>fflental 
information at>out the student. Standardized tests have provided test 
data. 

Because of the importance placed on using a broad base of 
Information, special education identificati<»*. through placement 
procedures presumably would emphasize data collection and Its use 
throughout the decision making process. Since the amount of 
informatiim avaiti^le wmjid liKirMSe at i^h st^, presun^ly all 
new and old infcM'mation wcnjld be used as new cteclstons were made 
in the process. 

Written Procedures 
In Xfw written procedures for District 112, special miucatNHi 
identification through placement began with a referral to tiie school 
support team. There was no mention of how this was to be 
accomplished, through an oral or a written communication . The 
support teMn was to discuss the problem and to select an interventicm 
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designed to alleviate it. A descriptifm of data ot information useful 

N 

to the support team in making decisions was not Included in the 
written procedures. The procedures did state that i» record of 
intervofitions and results was to be maintained and included in the 
data for special education evaluation referrals. 

^ The next step in the process in^ved discussion by the 
referral tosm in orcter to cfetermine the appropriateness of spectel 
education evaluation. Specific information to be considered by the 
referral team wm rmx ctellneated. However, a list cUita required 
in the referral /packet to be delivered to the area offke was 
provided . 

Team membership was suggested for each of these two teams. 
The only required member was the diagnostician, who chaired the 
referral team meeting. The individual who first identified and had 
referred the student to the supiport team was not required to be a 
member of eitlier team. Thus, It could be asmimed ttiat necessary 
information would be relayed by someone else; but the means for 
ensuring that this was carried (Hit was not addressed. 

The third step in the process involved the evaluation, or the 
administration of tests. A dbignostk:lan, rwt r^essarlly the same 
one who attended the referral meeting, was assigrwd this task. 
Using t^M infornMition included in the packet and liw test data, 
the diagnostician wrote a report which im:lud^ an eligibility 
staten^t. 
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The fourth and final st<^ was the placement decision, which 
was the responsibility of the Educational, Appraisal, and Review 
(EA&R) committee. Again, team membership was suggested, but 
only the area program aiordinatcHr was designated as a required 
member. The written procedures specified that the EA6R committee 
was to consicier all relevant data, but dUi not define relevant data. 

The Observed Flow of Information 
Access to information has been regarded as essential to any 
decision making process, since the individuals involved in the process 
presumably base their decisions on available information. In addition 
to having informatkm about the pn^lem, irdivlduals have been 
encouraged to understand the process in order to define their goals 
and responstt>liittos (Fenton, Yoshida, Maxwell, t Kaufnwn, 1979). 
Knowledge of the goals of the process would lead to an increased 
awareness of the types of Information pertinent to achieving those 
goals. 

Analysis of data coHect^ for this research has indicated that 
there were several ways In which thm flow of informatton mtepht 
influence decisions. First, a \kM of g«rieral infmrmation abcHit the 
spec la i education identification through placement process and procedures 
was apyparent. Second, information about intervwitions, both in 
terms of ii^emmtation sug^stions and results, was limited. Third, 
that informatkm which was collected and available often w«it unused, 
resulting in decismns which were based on vague gi^eral statements. 
Each of these observations has been discussed individually. 
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inforreatiwi About the Process 

Clearly defined goals which are understood equally by all 
persons involved have bemi cited as a component of tietter decistmi 
making (Fen ton, Yoshida, Maxwell, €. Kaufman, 1979). Also, each 
Indlvic&ial imjst be infcK'med abiHit the dKision maicing procechires 
in order to meet such goals. This would appear important to the 
administrator responsitile for supervision as well as to ^ch 
participant contributing to thra process. In an effort to present the 
data in this section in the clearest possible manner, two separate 
aspects have been discussed: 1) information channels, and 2) 
tcrwwiedge amomi tethers. 

information channels. Informatbn relating to special ed(K»tion 

reached the area superintendent's office from either the district 

special educatton offkre or ttw area sqpeciat edtK»th>n office. From 

there it was disseminated to the principal, either by mmo or by 

direct cxMnmunicatkxn at the mcmthly prim:ipals* meeting. pr|ncl(»ls 

were responsible for the supervision of alt school programs and for 

all decisions macte In their schools. Thus, it was necessary that 

the principal be well informed about the identification through 

placement process. The following comments of two school administrators 

have indicated the manner in which they obtained information and 

the com|:^eteness of ttmt Hiformatkm. 

I usually go to the special education head teacher, 
but the official person is the program coordinator. 
... I depend on her if we are doing something 
wrong . . . usually {receive informatk>n] thriH^h 
the program coordinatoi or memorandum. . . . The 
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district director would sometimes come to our 
meetings and talk to us and gl>ra us a handout. 
. . . Just different ways ^hmt it cmnes about. 
Oepencto im ham ii^rtant it Is to them at Uie 
time. ... I don't (Kave any control I about how 
infbrfflatiori comes to me. I guess I could take it 
upon myself to do it. I inquire just enough to 
have a little bK of knowledge ^Mut it to keep 
out of trmit^e. (School AdministratcHr 1, Inter- 
view, 11 /5« pp. 3 & «) 

They can them head terclwr meetings and they 
give them all the policies. Sometimes they sem:! 
them to the principals and sometimes they don't. 
Your head teacher is si^>pos«l to tell ymi this. 
So you are basirally listening to ytair traad 
teachm^'s kiterpretatkm of wfttt they thoi^ht ibm 
people at the area offfee saM. But we have very 
little actual direct OMMmjnicatkm, fnmi my opinkm. 
on what Is and is not legal. . . . The special 
educatton ' head coordinator for the area offk» Is 
sometimes on the a^nda for the principals' 
meeting. You've been to principals' meetings. 
Tiiey're like two ami a hnlf hmir maratNms with 
an inch and a half ream of paper, it is Just one 
more i^rson talking to ymi ^amit scmiething you 
shMild know. It's not, om:e again, a defhiite, 
concise time with principals. (School Administrator 3, 
Interview, 11/4, pp. 7 & 8) 

Monthly meetings were held to disseminate inforn.Jtion to the 

special education head teachers, who were responsible for informing 

the remainder of tfie school's special educatkm staff. Dissatisfaction 

occurred when information was not shared. 

The coord InatcM's let the diagnosticians know. 
Tfw diagm>stk:i«is let us know. Lots of tin^ 
things have gone thrcHtgh our head special 
educatkin teacher, and I Inven't bemi tcrfd etoout 
it, and then I find out later that I'm supposed to 
have this or that and that's the kind of problem 
that we came up against last year, too. 
Information is not relayed on. It makes it tough. 
Especially when you find out later on that you 
were supposed to do this or thai and you are In 
vkMation of Oie re^ilations or stMrnething. (SiMclat 
Educatkm T«K:her B, Interview, 11/9, p. 8) 
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Regular classroom teachers were the least informed about 

special education, and often did not receive information about 

special education procedures. 

Special educatkm tMcners get it fnm the head 
teacher meetings that they have once a immth 
and supposedly they are supposed to go tiack 
and share that information with the rest of the 
special education faculty. As far as the regular 
class teachers receiving information about 
special education and diagnosticians, it's sort of 
hit md miM. flhmt t)w school feds the rwnd 
to fill their teachers in on something they will 
and if they dont, they don't. ((Middle 
Administrator 3, Interview, 11/9, p. 6) 

Supposedly the hesd of special education [is 
responsKile for biforming teachers]. I haven't 
seen it happen, tlHHM|h. A tot of token fanformatton 
is given. Some teaciiers are willing to learn tHJt 
they don't understand the problems . At least 
teachers are aware. It's cloudy, but they are aware 
tluit Uwre is sonw jp^acm to refer studmts wN> 
need help. If ^mj oo and ask teachers wlvit 
reasons they are referring, teachers are aware that 
there is some place to refer kids having problems 
without exactly knowing why they are referring. 
Having a department head Is a strength, depending 
on how it is used. (Special Education Teacher 1, 
Interview, 2/19, pp. 2 & 3) 

Finally, counselors needed to informed, since they played a 

critical role in the decision making process. Because of their 

active Involvement with the process, oiunsdors were wdl aware 

of its proceikiral aspects. However, much of the skill neefted for 

decision making regarding students and special <^ucation was 

acquired on the not through training or inservke, but through 

trial and error whHe worltlng with the process. 

It wasn't [described to me]. Wfwn I came In, I 
^ess they thought 1 knew {the process]. Wlu>n 
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it was brought to me, a referral of a student, 
then 1 dkl my homework and found out what I 
had to do with this. (CcMjnseior 3, interview, 
n/5, p. 8} 

The information that we got was mainly through 
the menyMtrs of the support team [using the term 
support team to mean support staff, such as 
special education staff]. I saw the process woHi. 
I saw how students are nsferred and how students 
are tested and how they're accepted or not 
accepted into the special education program. 
(Cminselor 1, interview, 2/1, p. 4) 

Some information about the cteciston malting process and 

identification thriHj^ placement procedures was disseminated thrcnjgh 

formal channels. However, much of the infcK-mation ri^rding the 

purpose and reasons behind the procedures was reteyed informally. 

» 

This informal disseminatkin of information defM$nded on two variables: 
1) the amount of effort an individual fnjt into seeking out the 
information, and 2} the amount of effort an infornwed individual put 
into disseminating it. 

Knowledge among teachers . A gr^t deal of emphasis has 
been placed on t<^cher involvement ir\ the kientifk:ation and place- 
ment of special education students (Ysseldyke, Alcpzzine, & 
Thurk>w, 1980). Yet data collected for this study revealed that 
teachers appeared to ':>e the least informed about the process, 
despite being asked to contribute information. All teachers knew 
that they could discuss student ccmcerns with either itHs OHinseiors 
or the special education head teachers; however, their knowledc^ 
of the entire process was limited. When teachers were members of 
the support team, they were familiar with this step, but they 
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indicated that they did not believe they were influenttol in special 
education decisions. Teachers who were not involved as team 
Members had miniirai Knowledge of the support team. This oould 
explain why 41% of teachers who participated in a district evaluation 
survey replied that they did not know what a support team was 
(Diat, 19B1). 

Teachers who participated as support team members knew 

that the support team discussed student prdslems, but they were 

uncertain of what occurred be^nd the meeting. 

OK, now I have to pick up the form from the 
office. One- half is how you see his behavior 
and the other one is how you view his academic 
skills. OK, then there is another, what's the 
name of the test where you have one, two, 
three, four, flve>-in order of how severe 
problems are, and tlwre is a whole list where 
you circle. ... A rating scale, yeah. So 
that as a regular classroom teacher tint's as 
far as 1 go really unless they call a staff n»eting 
and we discuss the prcH^lem with the parent or 
with ihe administration. ... I don't know what 
happens after that. . . . That's as far as I go. 
That's my cmnplete involvement with special 
education. (Teacher 17, Inter vtew, 2/16, pp. 
3 & 4) 

Thus, general education teac^rs did not indkiate involvement in 
decision making beyond submission of a referral or attendaiKe at 
a support team meeting, (in this paper, interview excerpts depicting 
dialogue were written using ttw foltowing: interviewer {!], t(^cher (T], 
and special education te«:her {ST J.) 

I : You've talked about referring the student or 
picking the studmts out of your class who 
need ^Ip. Do you have any part in anything 
beyond that? 

T: No, not really. 

i : Do you have any involvement' in diK:idinq if a 
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Student gets fidaced in special education ? 
T : Just by the referral or the support team 

noting. {TeKher 6, Interview, 2/16« p. 4} 

These teachers were aware tlut stuctents had to be tested and that 

the process was lengthy. Even though they were asked to fill out 

forms and provide information, they did not associate their input 

with inwivement in d&:islon making, nor did they know how 

'lecisnns were made. 

That's my presumption {that all students who are 
referred by the temrher are referred on to the 
diagnostician] . I don't know for sure. We have 
previously asked— sometimes there are communication 
prot>lems within the school— we have previously 
asked that we ^t a monthly report frcMn special 
ed as to the status {of referrals] . (Teacher 7, 
Interview, 3/9, p. 3) 

Well, it wfHJid be nice to have more teacher injxit if 
possible. I don't really know how we could go 
about ctoing it, but more tocher input into wN> 
gets referred first, like a priority type basis. 
Because I think the classr(K>m teaclwrs are the ones 
that see these kids the nM>st often and can recognize 
their* nrods. It's re>t just one tocher that thinks, 
well, this kid really needs help. It's usually all of 
them that can see It. And I've heard a tot, wdl, 
why ck>es this kid have rescMjrce room and even 
oral language spmh and hearing? Why Is he in 
here? He doesn't have any proMoms that I can see. 
Whereas this kkJ who ri»lly rraeds the l%lp can't 
get In. (Teacher 6, Interview, 2/16, p. 7) 

One of the three schools dkJ not include teachers as support 

team memi^rs. At this school, teachers referred students with 

prcri£>lems to a counselor. If warranted, the counselor would present 

the problem to tl^ support team. The counselors reported that 

they used the information from teachers to decide whether it was 

necessary to present a given student to the support team and to 

help decide on a solution to the problem. Teachers interviewed at 
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this school showed little knowledge of the support team's purpose, 
functimi, or ctecistons. 

All 1 do from that point is talk to the cxNinsetor, 
and what they do I really don't understand. 1 
don't know what process they go through. 
... I nwlly have no idea. I don't know what 
they cto. I guess they just discuss about whether 
there is enough evidence to support testing. 
(Teacher 13, Interview, 3/2, pp. 1 & 2) 

1 don't have the slightest idea. We don't get 
reports from them. We don't know what they 
do. And they cto different things under different 
princifiais, too. I don't know. Once in a while 
we hear them talking at>out, well, we discussed so 
and so in the support team today, but I don't 
know, we cton't get minutes from their iiMMitings. 
(Teacher 14, Interview, 3/2, p. 2) 

I: What role does the support team play ? 

T: Are you referring to the counseling staff as 
wdl as reading teachers? 

I: I'm refiM^ring to your support t»m. You have 
a support team. 

T: Whk:h consists of, as I understand it, the 
counselws, the reading speckilists. . . . 

I: Special educatkin representatives. ... 

T: I don't think cHjr ^hmol has a special ed 
person, do we? 

I : Yes, your department chair. 

T: Of the special ed program ? Oh. I see. You 
know, wi^ii it gets to that point i don't know 
what happens. It seems like after the parent 
confercmce with the c»unsetor and the pat^ts 
and testing is dorw, it's out of— it's taken 
away from the teacl^r. It's not my decismn 
any more. (Teacher 8, Interview, 3/2, p. 2) 

These teirchers, like tN>5e who were support team members, 

knew that testing was involved, and some mentioned that *hey 

fill^ out rating scales. However, the steps in decision nuking were 
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not clear to them, and the teachers did not think that they played 

a ma|or part in the decisions. 

Well, it's bewildering. That's my Impression. 
Something that I dim't understand and i get so 
tied up in red tape and papers and forms that 
i really don't know what It entails. Like 1 say, 
I go to one spot and I give them a name and my 
inf(H-mation, and then my end of it is thrcHjgh. 
(Teacher 13, Interview, 3/2, p. 6) 

I : Do you know what happens to a student 
after they are referred for testing? 

T: I'm Mjre that I have been told but I cton't. 
It's not something that I think a bt ^bout in 
a s^se. We have had meetings in whteh the 
special educatton ctepartm^t |NX>ple have 
shared with us a little bit abcnit the procedure. 
. . . Tfm diagnosticians do ihet testing and 
come out; some of it is done here and others 
Is ckHie— I don't know, I get the impression that 
students go in. I don't know If that's when it 
is initiated by som^mdy otl^r than the support 
team. (Teacher 15, interview, 3/2, p. 2) 

i: Are ymj familiar with an. EA&R? 

T . No. I'm not familiar with most of the tests that 

the dtegrwstteian gives. 
I: No, that's not a test, that's a committee meeting 

for placing kids. 
T: You mean for the schod, t^y tc^ther. Yes, 

I know when we turn in these re(K>r ts that we do 

and t^y say where tbmy will !:» discussing that. 
I: OK, that's a support tMm meeting. 
T: See, I dont krww anything after that. 
(Teacher 16, Interview, 3/1, p. 4) 

I: Who nwkes the final decision to refer for sii^ial 

educatkMTi testing? 
T : I have no idea. 

I: Who makes the decision to place the stucfent in 

special eckicatton? 
T: I have no ictea. You know, all 1 hear is he 

doesn't qualify. 
(Teacher 9, Interview, 3/2, p. 6) 

Interviews with teachers revealed that they were only vaguely 

familiar with the special education identification through placen«ent 
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process. They knew that the process included some testing; they 
reported that they completed forms on students; but they did not 
know how informetkm was used. Those who served as suppcurt ti»m 
men^rs knew more about the support team than did non -members; 
nevertheless, no teachers described themselves as having much 
influence over, or involveiiient In, decision making. 

informatfon About interventton Implereentatton and Results 

The teachers needed to be informed about the decisions made 
-by the support team If interventkms involved activities In their 
classrooms. Teachers who were support team members were expected 
to know the (teclsk>n itmx had been made and, where appropriate, 
to implement it. Nevertheless, implementation depended on individual 
percepttons of what was to happen and infbrmatkin breakdowns 
still occurred. The deciston made at one support team meeting 
was that tlw child in questk>n would carry a form to all of Iwr 
classes and she would have each teacher sign the form when she 
had carried out her part of the agreement. At the referral 
meeting, the problem supervisor reported that the student seemed 
to be ck>ing tetter since this had been implemented. This 
surprised teachers, since one had never seen the form and others 
stated that they had seen the form oniy once or twice. 

In another case, a support team iroeting was called to share 
the results of two separate psychological consultattons held with a 
student at the area office. Using the information gleaned from 
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the consultation, the support team discussed ways in which teachers 



could help tHiild this student's self-confidence. A few we^s later, 
the referring teacher told the writer that she thought the support 
team suggestions had worked fw a while. However, as a result of 
not being able to follow up with further discussion of the prx^lem 
and of the prepress raacte, momentum had been lost and tesKzhers 
were becoming lax in following tl^ir own sug^sttons. Orce the 
intervention d«:lsk>n was iMCte, there was no formal opportunity to 
share results, to discuss RK>dificatk>ns, or to reinl^orce teachers' 



efforts. 

. . . That's where I'm feeling the tack of success, 
though, because all the teachers wermi't involved 
with that process. Consequently, I mean if you 
sat through a psychological with a child and a 
parent and see people cry and get upset and hurt 
with pain insicte, and i sat throi^h five and a half 
Nxjrs, two psychologicais with this family. It 
was excruciating. It was painful. It went into 
some very personal kinds of family relationships. 
It is engraved in my mind so that when I work 
with this student I think twk:e before I say or do 
anything with her. That informatfcMn I cannot share. 
Consequently, the effect is not the same in her 
other classes. ... if you were not as an adult or 
as a teacher reinforced, you would go right back 
to your old be^wvior becmise you have a hundred 
and sixty kids and she is no kmger tap priority. 
She was making some improvement, so consequently 
you push her aside again. You forget about the 
fNsed to give hw more positive reinforcei^it, to 
kxiild her self-image. . . . That's why 1 feel the 
need for cfxistant reinforcement and I drni't feel 
that it is built into the system. ... It goes to 
the referral team after si^iport team. We reported 
to referral te«n last month that we were goir^ to 
continue with the behavior progress and counseling 
with parents. But that doesn't say anything, 
really, about the teachers' interu:tion with tlw 
child. That needs to be an additional step, in my 
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canton, to keep that reinforcement going 
throu^cxjt the year. (Teacher 12, intervkew, 
3/11, pp. 6 & 7) 

Often a support team interventton ciecision was to pr^Mre a 
referral for !q»ecial education evaluation. Such a decision g^terally 
was not accompanittd by any other intervention plan, but nrnrely 
required collecting referral data. Once in a while a modified 
teaching strategy was suggested for teachers to use while waiting 
for the test results. No plan was drawn up fw sharing ideas or 
for helping tem:hers use the suggestkm in their classrooms. In 
one case (see case of Patty, Chapter Vt), a suggestion to pair 
the stuc^t with afH>ther stuctent was never reinfcN-ced, despite 
the fact that it arose from one teacher's report on how Patty had 
achieved success in her classroom. Later, a test given at the 
school revealed that this student was probably a visual learner. 
Teachers were advised to n^t and discuss ways in which tfwy 
might use this information; but rK> nweting took place and tw idea 
sharing, follow-up, or reinforcement of icteas were ever pursued. 

Wt-»ni a student's tc^Ners were not Involved in the support 

team, a team memfc^r was responsible for sharing Informatton with 

the teachers. There were no fornMl procedures for this, and 

distributing copies of agendas or minutes raiscKJ concerns regarding 

confident iaiity issues. 

Weil, they were sending out a little bit of information 
and we got into the confidentiality of infornutk>n 
that was on it. (School Administrator 1, Interview 
1. 3/25, p. 1) 
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Responsibility for reporting to teachers fell to the problem supervisor, 

usually the oounsekir. 

Sometimes we'll get back to them and let th^ 
know the progress of the referral. That's usually 
the counselor. Once in a while they wNI bring it 
to me, and If they do, then I will let them know. 
(School Administrator 4, Interview, 3/25, p. 13} 

Much of it {communicatton to the teachers] Is 
through the counselors, not always. It could be 
through me or it could, be whoever initiated the 
thing. ... It is usually the counselors, though. 
I would say in 80% of the cases. (School 
Administrator 1, Interview, 3/25, p. 3) 

Supposedly, Information on the support team discussion and 

planned interventton was shared with teachers. 

1: When a teacher comes to you with a referral 
and you go to the support team, do you give 
them feedback after every support team meeting 
concerning what was discusiwd and what 
happiMied on that stuttent? 

C: Yeah. 

I: And do you do that in writing ail the time, or 
informally? 

C: No, informal. The only time that I do that in 
writing is when we have had an EA&R and the 
student is going to be placed so and so, or I'll tell 
them he did not get the placement we wanted. 
iCounsek>r 5, Interview 2, 3/25, p. 4). 



Contrary to this report, classrotm teachers stated that they 
received little or no information from the support team. The 
informatK>n they did receive they felt was obtained by their own . 
initiative. 



I : Does the support team get back to you as to 
whJt they've decided? 

T : About the only thing that comes to me is if he 
won't be In that particular class anymore. I 
mean, I don't know that I recall having seen any 
particular official form or informatkm. 
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If you initiate the referral, do they get back 
to you? 

If 1 initiate it. I would probably follow up, 
that would be more likely. I don't know who 
is dokig that, what the response is, whether 
1 would get something on it because t usually 
eviHitually fcdtow throi^h. 
(Teacher IS. Interview, 3/2. p. 2) 

If the support team decides that a student does 
not qualify or does not need special ed. what 
kinds of thbigs are done? 
Well, usually nothing unless I really bug them. 
Do they come back with suggestions for you? 
I have never gotten a suggestion back in writing 
speciflcaliy what to do with that child. 
(Teacher 9. Interview, 3/2, p. 2) 

Do you get feecfoack? 
No, not unless we ask. 
(Teacher 13. Interview, 3/2. p. 2) 

There were no established procedures in any of the observed 

schools for obtaining follow-up Information concerning support 

team deciskms and interventtons. Interyentk»n information appeared 

to be shared in a hit or miss fashion. Those who took the 

initiative to pursue information received It ; but if other concerns 

diverted attention from the problem, the classroom teacher might 

continue for long periods of time without feedback. 



Information Shared at Team Meetings 

SupposMlly, deciskms made aixnit students in the spectol 
education identification through placement process were based on 
data presented at the meetings. Data analysis has si^gested that, 
even though data were available for decisk>n making, they were 
rarely shared at meetings. Discussion of this observatkm has been 
organized according to* team. Case descriptions in Chapter Vi 
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T: 
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have provided examples of team meetings and the information 
presented at them. 

Support team . The problem supervisor was responsible for 
collecting background information and for sharing this with the 
support teem. Sources of Information included teacher reports, 
cumulative folder data, Coe^M-ehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
scores, Wkie Range Achievement Test (WRAT) sctHres, or informa- 
tion from supplementary services, such as Title I reading or 
bilinjg^l tuforir^. The most freqirantly rwted sources of 
information were teacher reports and WRAT scores . 

Teacher reports were brought to support team meetings, 
but no one asked to read them. Team members relied on the 
problem supervisor to summarize and interpret teacher statements 
about the pn^lem, as noted in informal conversations and written 
reports, and in the test scares. Supplemental information was 
provided if another team member was familiar with the student and 
reported a personal experfenice. 

Most of the information shared at support team meetings 
descried student behavior but excluded teaching techniques or 
interventions used with the students. Descriptions of student 
performance were presented in general terms, such as "the student 
is doing poorly," "teachers report academic problems but not any 
t>ehavior problems, " "the student is failing almost every st^ject," 
or "Ms. X reports that he is doing OK for her, while Mr. C says 
he is failing for him." (See case descriptions in Chapter Vi.) 
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Exanples of work W6re not used except in two meetings where a 
teacher had brought work samples, in one school, emphasis was 
placed on WRAT percentile scores, but discusston of how the 
student had solved problems on the test was not pursued. At 
another school, reading test scores and reading grade levels " 
sometimes were shared, but this usually occurred only after a 
decision had been reached. 

The cases In Chapter VI have provided specific examples 
of information used in support team meetings, in the case of Alex, 
a decision to refer him for special education evaluation was made 
without any discussfcin of the results of a language evaluation, even 
though the deciskm was based on the language evaluatOT-*s 
recommendatkm. Addittonally, a reference from an earlier support 
team meeting had indicated that the language assessment would 
provide insights for classroom teachers. This was never pursued 
after the assessment was complete. In the case of Johnny, each 
teacher present shared his/her own experience with Johnny in the 
classroom, but this informatfon was not used to make the deciskm. 
The decision to refer had been made prior to the meeting and no 
other options were discussed. Patty's case revealed that reading 
test data were shared only after the referral deciskm had been 
made. The case of Sara was delayed because of inability to secure 
information, in all observed cases, exploration of Inconsistencies 
in. and reasons for, a student's actkms were noticeably missing. 
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Referral team. As described in earlier ch^ter$, xiw purpose 
of the referral teem was to pn>cess sup|H>rt t^m recommwidations 
for special education evaluatton referrals. This was the diagnosticum's 
Introduction to a given case. At referral meetings in two schools, 
the problem supervisor presented the packet to the diagnostician 
with a very brief summary of the problem. Tiiis summary includked 



g^eral statements about WRAT scores, statem^its describing 
information in the packet, and a statement of tfie reason for referral 
by the support team. The foltowing excerpt from a referral nMBeting 
constituted a sample of a typical summatbn. (See case of Alex, 
Chapter VI, for further fc>ackground on this case.) 



This is the firfder of Alex. He's an eighth grade 
boy who is new to us this ^ar. He Is from Texc 
He Is living with his aunt and has some tow scores. 
(The diafpiostlctan asked« "Bilingual 7"] That's 
really what prompted the referral. The person who 
does the testing for bllln^Ml out of the area office 
strov^ly su^ested that we get more Infornuitton mi 
him from what he may have picked up during his 
testing. But he is not bllingtsl. As you can see, 
he has some defk:i««t skills as recorcted on the WRAT 
and bo is not doing very well in most of his classes. 
I'm sliding him on to you as an LD referral. [The 
only additiwial questkm asked concerned the aunt's 
power of attorney. Otherwise, this was ttw extent of 
the discussion on Alex. I (Excerpt from tape 
recording of referral meeting, 1/18) 



Discussk»n focus^ on justifying the referral on the basis of low 
WRAT sccN-es and a suggestkm by the bilingual a55esK>r. No 
specific examples of classroom work or teacher interventions were 
shared. During this brtef explanation, the di<^no5tician scanned 




tfK packet to make certain that ail information rm^uired for an LD 



referral had been included. 
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At one schoK^, referral meetings were used as a monthly 
review of support team meetings. Referral team memkmridiip was 
the same as that of the support team, with the addition of the 
diagnostician and the principal. Meetings served as an opportunity 
for formal i^roval of the si4>port team's decision to pursue a 
special education evaluation, input or advice from the diagnostician 
were not sought. Data .for the referral packet were collected after 
the meeting and ctelivered ta the diagnostic ton at ^cime biter date. 

In all situations, Xht diagnostician relied on written referral 

information. Even when teachers were included in the referral 

meeting, discussions yielded little information (see case of Patty, 

Chapter VI). Diagnostkians dkl not have an opportunity to discuss 

the prob le m with the refe rr i ng toecher sw Written t ea c h e r n a rrat i ves 

often were not specific or detailed. 

. . . the teacher narratives on the previous 
re-evaluation (Mckets were Just real sketchy. 
They didn't contain a whole lot of information 
tiwt was of any valiM. (Micklle Actoilnlstrator 
2, Interview, 3/22, p. 2) 

The emphasis of the referral meeting was <m ciieckln^ 

packet for required information racier than on <47talning addittorwl 

firsthand information. Emphasis also was on reporting supfwrt 

team decisions rather than ditKrussing stuctent prcrf>lems or exhibited 

characteristks. The referral t«im meeting was the diagfH>stk:ian's 

major vehicle for contact with school personnel, but it did not 

provide the dtegrrastician with much opportunity for dialogic with 

them. As <me diagnostician put it: 
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The referral meeting needs more parent involvement 
and it needs more school involvement, it shouldn't 
be just one teacher handing over forms and checking 
off to see if vision and hearing is done. There 
should be smne real discukalon ^tKXJt what's going on 
with the student and there should be a real case 
work for the kid having some kind of a handicapping 
cxHidition. (Middle Adralnistratrr 4, Interview, 3/4, 
p. 10) 

The referral nweting undoubtedly irKreased efficiency, because 

when the J'^arnisttctiin reviews! the referral packet for missing 

tnfor.. tnere w^s less of a chance that it wcHjId be forwarded 

to the area office only to be returned to the school . Another move 

toward efficifirKy was to assign referrals to diagrmsticians on the 

basis of caseload rather tlian school and to administer tests at the 

area office While tl^ system may have proved im>re effk:ient, 

information gleaned through ccmversation and <^servation while 

working at the school was lost. 

i think that the referrals get proces^d in a im>re 
orderly manner and 1 cton't hear pec^le being quite 
as uptight about what's happening. I am more 
removed because I'm not in the school ail the time. 
When you go to the schocri, you c^t a k>t more 
conversation cping, and I miss that in one way. 
But I'm more efflctent by not being involved in that. 
(Middle Administratar 5, Interview, 3/2, p. 11) 



EASR committee . When t1r» diagnostician had completed the testing 
and interi|reted the results to the parents, the student referral was 
ready for the EA6R committee. At this point, the diagnostician 
was removiKi from any further involvement; the program coordinator 
assufrasd the leader role. This meant that the program coordinator 
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had to be informed that the testing was finished. All diagnosticians 

reported that, when an evaluation was complete, a form was sent 

to the program coordinator indicating that both testing and 

interpretation of the results to the students' parents had been 

completed. A smooth transition of the case from the diagnostician 

to the program coordinator depicted on clc^r communicatitm between 

the two indivkluals. 

. . . you feel like sometimes, unless you've got 
good diagnosticians who really keep you Involved, 
■ you can have surprises the EA&Rs. That hasn't 
happeiHtd much this y^r. Tfwy've really done a 
good ... So it's worked out fairiy wdl as 
kHug as tNs diagnosticians keep us inforimsd, ymi 
know, pertin«it informatkin that we need to have 
beforehand. (Middle Administrator 3, Intervtow, 
12/8, p, 1) 

Information gleaned from the evaluatkm was transmitted through 

the diagrwstician's written r^x>rt. The diagnostk:ian thus had to 

trust that the report was comprehensive enough to provide adequate 

information to the EA&R committee, and that it actually was read. 

The very biggest concern to me is not being 
involved in the EA&Rs because I always have the 
feeling that no <hw has read the r^wrt. And 
there are so many subtks things you learn in 
testing atxHJt tivt child that could be directly 
transmitted to the teacher at that time that the 
coordinator doesn't know. There is no way 
they could know. The parent has heard you say 
It, but they don't know how to restate it. You 
can't go into that miK:h detail, plus it's prot»bly 
not really read that thoroughly. (Middle 
Administrator 5, lnterv»w, 3/2, p. 11) 

It was reported that occasioRaliy, because of a backlog in typing, 

program coordinators amducted EAt^ meetings without the full 

report. 
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The only piK^tem that we are running into is 
coordinators would like to have the report in hand 
when they do the EA6R, which is reasonable 
because I have included a list of recommendations . 
I have rK>t made any statemfmt as to program 
placefnent but there is a statement of eligibility. 
There are rec«iuneiSctetions. The coordinator 
doesn't have the report and here I've put all this 
work into writing up my test re«ilts, mflricing 
some recommenctotkms, and so on. Yet it really 
at this point is ail ftn- naught because 
by the time the report is placed in the 
folder, the EA&R has already been done. 
(Middle Administrator 2, Intervtew, 11/9, p. 4) 

Program coordinators generally did not have time to review the 

reptort until the EA£R meeting. Reports were said to be accessible 

before the EA&R, but ifm program ox>rdinator relied on the 

diagnostician to alert him/her to any special protMeins* 

I have access to it. And if there is a problem 
that I need to talk to the diagnostkian i^bout, 
they give me that information too. (Middle 
Administrator 3, Interview, 12/8, p. 7} 

Sometimes the program coordinator rH>ted a specific point which 
had been made by the diagnostician^ thus indicating that the 
diagnostician had discussed tl^ case with the program coordinator. 
At other ttim^s^ the program coordinator was chserved remJing 
through the diagnostic report and asking school personnel questions 
about the case before formally starting the meeting. 

Ail diagnostk: re(M>rts followed a similar format and imiluded 
the names of tests administered « tte test scores, the test results, 
reccMnmended tithing strategies, and a statement of eligibility. 
Because the full report included test scores, this report was returned 
to the area office after t^ EA&R meeting. A summary report 
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including the names of the tests, the eligibility statement, and the 

recommended teaching strategies was sent to the school. At times 

these abbreviated diagnostic reports were received by the school 

in tifiHs for the EASR meeting; on other ocxiasions, they were 

received by the school after the EA&R meeting had taken place. 

Unless a teacher had nacte special arrangenwnts to^i^view 

folders at the area office, the EA&R meeting provided the only 

op(M>rtunity fw school personnel to read the full report. It was 

very likely that the only time that receiving special education 

teachers would read the full report was at the EA&R meeting if 

they attended. Sometimes the iHsecial educatkin teaclvsrs received 

the sumimiry report in time to use it as a base from which to devebp 

the IndivickjalizMi EdiKiatkNi Program (lEP). However, the lack of 

available information at the school level constituted a point of 

frustrat»n. 

One thing that really upsets me is that the 
infcnrnwtkMi is so Mcretive and so r«m>te from the 
school that It is not of any value really to the 
people who are working with the student, whether 
they are in i^Mckil educaticm or not. The fact 
that they have all these tests and records . . . 
and if 1 were a |:»rent, I would be upset if the 
fXN^le wN> were irarking with my child didn't 
have access to this informatkm. (CtHjnsetor 4, 
Interview, 3/7, p. 5) 

The ma'for focus of observed EAtR meetings was on determining 

eligibility and program placement. The major item of interest in the 

diagnostician's report was the student's eligibility for a program, 

rather than the inforn»tk>n that could be gleaned from the evaluation 
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to design a better program for the stu^nt. After the EAeR 
pl^ement decision had bran made, no further discussicms were 
scheduled to share the implications of the evaluation with' classroom 
teachers. 

I don't think that that information {the 
diagnostician's report] is discussed because 
tlie interest is In getting the child into a pro- 
gr«n where he can function. Even though the 
support team is a pretty specific group, I 
donH think it's of ^neral interest, like— oh, 
this child has a serious auditory 'processing 
problem, isn't that fascinating. What's 
fascinating is does he qualify or does he not. 
If he doesn't, then what are you going to do? 
(Special Education Teacher 5, Interview, 3/10, 
pp. 7 & B) 



Summary 

Information has been essential to ihe special education 
identification throi^h placement process in several ways. First, 
informatk>n and knowledge about the deciskm making pr(K:e5S have 
been observed to clarify goals>nd to devek>p awareness of data 
needed by all personnel in <H'der\o imike af^n^riate decisions. 
Second, storing information atNHit prtor inter v«itk>ns and collecting 
follow up informatk>n after implementing a new intervention has been 
important to assessing success and to mamtalning progress. Third, 
specific information on the student has been necessary for deckling 
on the best remedy for his/her particular problem. 

The written procedures for special education identification 
through placement for Dtstrk:t t12 required information to be 
maintained. First, a rea>rd of interventions and their results was 
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to be maintained by the support team and included in a referral for 
special eifcKiation evaluatkm. Second^ the R»terial required for a 
special education evaluation referral p^iket was specified, fto 
reference was made to types of information which might be useful 
for making support tf^m decisions* Neither was there any 
reference to specific teK^r <&ta whkh €»uld be helpful in 
diagnostk: process. 

Data analysis has r^v^led that, throughout the district, 
fornml channels had been established for disseminating informatkin. 
However, in-depth understandlr^ of tins (Hjrpose or ratknwie fw 
these procedural requlretm^nts appeared to be relegated to an 
informal dissemination process. Much of the informatton ffow in 
this latter process depencted on an individuals initiative in seeking 
out the information and/or on another individual's initiative in 
disseminating it* There were no forimi procedures for sharing 
informatkin about the identification through placement process with 
tethers. Teachers did not describe tl^^mselves as having a rcrfe 
in the decision iMkIng process beyond making a referral to the 
prdblem supervisor. They were unaware of how the informatkin 
they were asked to provkie was used. 

Teachers who partkrifMted in support team meetings did rK>t 
discuss ways of implementing interventions. If an intervention was 
implemented, there was no proviskin for modificatkin or enforcement. 
Teachers who did not |;»rticip8te in support t^m mmstings reported 
that they did not receive stMggestkins or f^dback. There was no 
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formal system for sharing support tc^m informatkin; if any 
infcNrmatk>n was shared, it was through informal pnxresses* 

Observations revmlMi Uiat there was very little discussion 
of available informaticm at team meetings. All schools used a data 
collection form, tnit very few of the data cirflect«i wei*e used 
during the support team decisicm making process. 7e»cYmr 
reports usually were sunmiarized but not read, and problems were 
presented in general terms« such as "The stuctent is not dbing 
welL*^ Referral team iraetings focused on making certain that alt 
required information was inducted in the referral prcket. Firsthand 
Information from the referring te«:her concerning the student 
problem identified was unavailable* Diagnostic informatton was 
relayed through a written report but interest in the report focused 
almost solely on the eligibility statement. If the receiving special 
educatton tethers were present st EA&R ircetings, they had an 
opportunity to read the diagnostic evaluation. After the meeting, 
the diagnostic informatk>n was transmitted to the area offk:e* 
Cfssemination of the diagnostic information was not observed. 

ThroughcHit the process, there were many junctures wiMsre 
information breakdowns could occur « Each of these presented an 
opportunity to inf1iMrK:e decisions or the decision making process. 
Even when information was observed to be available, its use was 
limited. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Decisions Were Influenced by the Limited identification 
of Optimal Interventions 

Special education has been an alternative education program 
aimed at meeting the needs of students with handk:apping ccmdittons. 
Provision of this servk:e has depended ufH>n ictentifying those 
students who have not functioned well in the regular classroom 
t^cause of handNiaps. Stigmatizing and otl^r ne^tive effects whk:h 
may result from labeling a student as ^ving a specifk: handkrap 
have been studied, with the result that a student who has had 
difficulty in school is not presumed to t)e handicapped simply because 
of inability to perform as well as other students. Special education 
has t>een reserved as an alternative only fc»" those students who 
have had proper diagnosis. 

IMuch attention has focus^ on the negative effects of labeling 
(Keim, 1976; Kirp, 197^, 1974b; Reynolds, 1972) and of separation 
or segr^atton (Hobbs, 1975; Kirp, 197'tib; Reynolds, 1972). As a 
result, a prececient was established to ediK:ate the handicap]:^ in 
the least restrictive classroom (Turnbull, 1978). This has required 
that students with handicaps be educated in the regular classroom 
to the extent possible, rather than being removed to a separate 
classroom. 
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Special education identirication through placement procedures 
have provided a mechanism for Identifying those students with 
specific handicaps who need special placements. In the case of 
the mildly handicapped, placement in a special program should occur 
only after attempts have tieen made to resolve problems through 
the regular classroom. This has served two fiinctktns: 1) to 
decrease the chance of erroneous labeling, and 2) to decrease 
possible stigmatizatiim associated with separation. For this reason, 
one mak>r emphasis of the ktentific^tkyn thrcHjgh plM:«nent 
procedures has be&i on ttve devetopimHit of a varrety of inter- 
ventions to be tried in the regular education program (Ysseldyke 
6 Regan, 1980). 

Interventions 

In education, interventions have been defined as teaching 
methods or programs which alter a person's tMihavior. These 
interventions have been designed to address unique problems and 
ne^s of students which have not been addressed actequately within 
the traditional edicatkmal environn»nt. Educational interventions 
have rang^ from altering the entire environment physically by 
establishing a program with a different organizational structure to 
altering interventkin strategies within the regular classroom setting 
(e.g., using small group techniques ratlHtr than mass lecture, 
individualizing assignments, using active learning versus passive 
learning, and using multi sensory approM:hes). Interventions 
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chosen have been dependent on the complexity of the student's 
prt^lem. 

In this study, interventions have been cfefined as actions 
chosen to resolve specific problem situations. Examples of chosen 
interventions have included a referral for special education 
evaluation, a student written contract, a behavior chart, or a 
parent conference. The term alternatives has been used to denote 
the various interventkm choices available. 



The Middle School-— A StriKiture to Encourage Intervwitkms 

Since research data #ere collected at middle schools, a brief 

\ook at the middle school concept has proved apprt^riate to a 

discussion of alternatives. The middle school concept arose from a 

desire to address the unique needs of the pre-adolescent student. 

It was believed that this stuctent, in transition from elan^tary to 

high school, required a setting different from that of the tradittonai 

junmr high school (Wiles & Bondi, 1981). 

District 112 had tegun clanging from a junior high school 

to a middle scNx^ approach approximately 10 years prk>r to this 

study. One person described the move as follows: 

Some years ago, this distrM went to the middle 
school concept intending to provide a broad range 
of alternatives fcr kids, an exploratory kind of 
currteulum. This would involve really two things, 
consolidatkm of soiim iriem«itary school skills and 
soRKe exptoratkm of kinds of activities regarding 
careers and types of competence. People c:ould 
c^l^le with varbus sciences and various arts, 
varknis skills that they might then not need to 
s^Mcialize in at the time but Icnb able to look at for 
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when they have to study later on. It moved away 
from OMnpetltiv« kini^ of things « not only out of 
class In tha athlatic kinds of things but learning 
as well. There would be less emj^asls on who Is 
the top kki in dass or who Is the toser in class. 
Kids would move at their own rate and that kind 
of stuff. (Top Administrator 10. Interview, M29, 
p. 1) 

Use of a middle school structure was proposed to offer a 

transition between the elementary, with self-contained classes, and 

the high school, with a different class for each sub^t. This 

structure would not require students to change teachers every 

period, as in high school, but would provide them with more than 

one teacher, unlike elementary. Options for teaming would be 

provided through siK:h a setting. It was intencted that, within the 

middle school setting, an environment whk:h encouraged alternative 

programming designed to meet the varying needs of the transit bning 

stuctent would evolve. 

. . . the middle school should be characterized 
organiiationally by flexibility, instruct ksnally by 
indiviikialization, and eaivlnmmentally by sensitivity 
to charging needs of the age group it serves. 
Middle school stiKients are viewed as Individuals 
and not groups for makii^ instructkirMil decistons. 
(Wiles & Bondi, 1981, p. 15} 



Written Procedures Assume Use of Interventions 

Written procedures for Distrk:t 112 (as described in The 
D istrict Policy £ Procedures Manual for Special Education ) addressed 
the issue of interventions in relation to the ri^e of the support 
team, and in discussing the requirements for the special education 
evaluation referral packet. The underlying implication was that a 
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special education evatuation would be recommended only after 

inter\'entlons had been atteiiq>ted. 

The school support team attempts to resolve the 
problem through some Interventfon . ... A record 
of the efforts and strategies tried at the school 
should be maintained and should be included in a 
referral for special education evaluatkm. Prior to 
referral for evaluation, school intervention should 
be attempted when appropriate. This rmy include : 
complete review of cumulative folder, teacher team 
planning, parent contacts, classroom modifications, 
school counsel*^ services, school nurse contacts, 
alternative programs at school , pupil /teacher 
matching. ( Special Education District Policies and 
Procedures, p. lOl 

The completed referral paclcet . . . includes . . . 
documentation of previous interventions attempted 
strch as alternative teaching methods, counseling, 
contracting, schedule chances, change of classroom. 
Title I service, or parent contacts. (Special 
Education Pistrhct Polteles and Procedures, p. 11) 



Interventions Used in Schools 
The intervention sugge^liun^ listed in the written procedures 
fell into three classifkatkins: 1) data coiiectron techniques, 2) 
problem solving techniques, and 3) specific Intervention suggestions. 
This writer has included classroom modifications, counseling, 
alternative programs (including Title I), pupH /teacher matching, 
alternative teaching methods, contracting, and schedule changes as 
interventions. Pupil /teacher matching, contracting, and schedule 
changes often were suggested by school personnel as methods for 
resolving pn^lems of discipline and personality conflict. Alternative 
programs at the schools included small group reading instruction 
and special education. Two school counselors were assigned to each 
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Riiddte school, bul the Ability to provide consistent theraf>eutic 
counseling was hampered by other duties ^e.g.t scheduling). Most 
counseling included short term crisis Intervention. Tl^ renMibning 
Interventkms, classroom modifications, and altemati^^ teaching 
methods were depenctonl <ki individual t«Kiier ablllfV and initUitive. 
These were rarely discussed by support teams. When tl^y were 
discussed, it was in the form of a brief sug^sfion. 

The interventions most frequently used by the schools required 
an action to be Imposed on the student (e.g. , changing schedules, 
writing contracts, specifying ex(MK:tatk>ns, ccHinsellng) . Interven- 
tions which required chants In the existing laming environment 
{e.g., altering schoc^ striKiture, altering classroom envinximent, 
altering instructtonai techniques) were rare. The limited use of 
this type of interventkin affected ctecisions atKHJt both students 
and referral to special education. In othwr words, special education 
programs often appeared to be t\w only program interventton avail- 
abie. 

The remaincter of this chapter l^s discussed the limits use 
or availability of interventtons and the subsequent effect of this on 
decision making. First, the writer has described the school 
structure and the interventions suggested by teachers and counselors. 
The second section has discussed the effect of these interventtons, 
or the lack of them, on decision making. 
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School Structure 

As discussed earlier, data were collected in three middle 
schools. Though purported to provide a transition from elementary 
school, the middle schools observed operated very similarly to high 
schools. 

We do not have a true middle school period. We 
don't have a middle school . We have mini high 
schools. That's what we have and I don't know 
why we call it a middle school. We shouldn't even 
call It that because our teachers do not all work 
together like lt's» supposed to be in a mkidle school. 
But I dont think our teachers are trained. I 
wasn't trained itither for rokldle school concept. 
(Counsetor 5, Interview, 3/25. p. 9) 

In all three schools, students generaUy saw six different 
teachers in classes which ran from 43 to US minutes each. The 
school day wss divided into seven periods, with language arts and 
literature taught as a two-bkx:k period by one teacher. This meant 
that students changed classes every 43 to 45 minutes throughout 
the day, except for the language arts /reading double period. Team 
teacning or team planning was not observed in any of the schools. 

When a student experienced difficulty in the regular classroom 
(composed of 25 to 35 students), two opttons based on small group 
instruction were available. These were the reading program 
(assuming that the reading teacher had set up a puli out program) 
and the special education program. An area based bilingual 
program was available for students whose dominant language was 
other than English. This program was set up as an ancillary 
program where a certified bilingual teacher visited the school two 
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or three days a week and worked with the student (s) for 30 to 4S 
minutes a day. 

In an effort to serve the needs of the stuctents bettt^r, one 
school had formed devekspmental classes for students who tested 
betow average In a certain subject area. Two of the schools had 
enr k:heJ classes for those students who demonstrated high academic 
ability. One school had abolished developmental classes; however, 
teacher comments implied that some classes remained heavily loaded 
with students functioning at a lower level. The use of such 
grouping techniques prpvided more hoira^eneity within one classroom, 
but the classroom remained functionally similar to regular classrooms 
(i.e., size of class, time allotted, and tesKihing techniques did not 
differ greatly) . 

Essentially, the organizational structure of the scN»ls fiKxieled 
that of a high sc^kioI. where students changed classes every period 
and some ability grouping was used in determining ctassroom 
make up. Alternative programming had to conform to this structure, 
which did not altow for much flexibility « 

tnterventtons Suggested by Tea ch ers and Counselors ^ 
\^ Emphasis was placed on trying alternative interventions 
before considering special educatton when seeking to resolve a 
student's prdt>lem. Alternative interventions also were considered 
as actions to take while waiting for the special education evaluation 
results. Such interventions were particularly critical for a child 
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who proved to be ineligible to receive special education services. 
The types of alternatives iiiost often suggested by teachers and 
counselors exemplified techniques common to irany schools. 

A listing of interventions suggested at support team meetings 
and by individuals has been provided In Table 3. The wording 
has been taken directly from the data; no judgments have been 
m^de concerning the practicality or usefulness of the suggestions. 
Only a few of these suggestk>ns were considered consistently by 
the support team. These have been discussed at greater length 
in the following paragraphs. 

One consistent interventton involved changing a stuctent's 

schedule. This was used to remediate {Htrsonaiity problems between 

teacher and student or to resolve behavior problems stemming from 

the mix of students in a class. For example, at one school the 

prc^lem supervisor reported tl^t a student l»d been switched to 

a new language arts class because she consistently was becoming 

ill before attending the original class. One administrator provided 

the following insights coiK:erning the use of schedule changes: 

... we take the scheckile and chan^^ them. We 
separate them as miK:h as possit>le. ... If you 
have two kids that are really close and you see 
that they manifest probl«ns with each other, you 
take those kids and split them up. . . .We did 
that with two of those kids that were brought up, 
that were having problems. (School Administrator 
1, Interview, 3/2S, p. 7) 

Only in one case observed (see case of Larry, Chapter Vi) was 

scheduling used to change the length of the student's. school day 
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TABLE 3 

A Listing of Suggested Interventions 



The following is a listing of interventions suggested at support 
team meetings and in imiividual interviews. The suggestions have 
been left in a raw d^ta foriMit* 

y 

Provide activities such as drawing that a student tes seen^d 

to excel in. 
Mainta^ stuctent* 

Change scheckile to get stuctent out of a class where the 

tracher has been inflexible. 
Put into oral iangiMge speech and hiring program. 
Suc^st that parents c^tain a full physical for student. 
Place in resource room as a teacher aide or on an observation 

basis. 
Use consistency « 
Try to provide more structure. 
Place student closer to the teacher. 
Separate student from peers. 
Obtain Individual or group counseling in school. 
Suggest outside counseling intervention to (»rents. 
Write i^ntract with student. 

Have principal or another staff ti^mtier talk with student. 
Use small group instruction. 
Suspend student. 

Take student to the clothing bank. 
Seek tutoring servkes fmr stuctent. 
Have stuctent remain in ttm classroom. 
Switch schools; seek high school placement. 
Retain student at present gracte level. 
Collect more data. 

Adjust work toad (reported as a parent suggestion). 
Work with parent to obtain free lunch for student. 
Develop school spirit by vrarking with the stuctent council. 
Contact (Mrents—set up (Mrent conferem:e. 
Obtain social mirker servkres (available only if student has 

been in special eckxiation program). 
Screen for gifted program. 
Have stuctent stay after school to work. 
Wait for records. 

Administer ttm Wicte Ran^ Achievement Test. 
Get easier work for student. 
Set up behavior charting system. 
Arrange for a modified schedule. 

P\m:e student as an aide in reading prc^ram to receive extra 
reinforcement. 
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TABLE 3, continued 



Refer for special education evaluation. 
Set up success experiences for student. 
Use developmental classes. 
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or his/her grade level. In this case, student's scN>oi day was 
abbreviated so that he continued to partkipate in ail academic 
requirenmnts tHit did rnit partkripate in elective crourses* This case 
also inctuckKi adveirK:ing the student by one graae leveL ^ 

Another frequent suggestion was tut(H"ing. One a>unsek>r 
reported that she sometimes contacted the Retired Teachers' 
Assoctatk>n in an attempt to secure vofunt^r tutors who woui^ 
work with students at the school location. Sometinws bilingcfaJ 
tutoring was provided by the district for American Indiah, Asian, 
or Hispanic students experiencing difficulty with language- related 
tasks « Receipt of such ^rvices was contingent upon proof of 
eligibility* However, securing the services of a tutor often depended 
on the parents' ability to pay for after -school tutors. In the case 
of Patty (see Chapter VI), the student was unable to receive this 
help because of parental financial problems* 

Three teachers reported that they tried to work with 
students who were functioning at a lower level by using small 
groups or by indivtduaitzir^ the work. At cme support team 
meeting (see case of Patty, Chapter VI), use of a pairing technique 
was menttoned by one teacher as a possible reason for the student's 
success in that classroom « It was suggested that otlvBr teachers 
might want to try the techniqi^ In their classrooms, but no 
further discussion of this possibility ever followed ^ Pairing was 
nol considered as an intervention plan. 
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Counselors often suggested the use of behavior reporting 
charts designed to change an identified negative behavior. Behaviors 
such as bringing homework to ctess, completing assigned tasks, and 
attending class were monitored through this system. Reporting 
charts usually were coordinated by the counselor after meeting with 
the student. The student carried the chart to the teachers, 
obtained their signatures if the appropriate behavfor had bcc-n 
demonstrated, and returned the chart to the counselors at the end 
of the school day or the school week. This technique was 
designed to help the student conform to school expectatk>ns. 

A written and signed contrwit a>ordinated by the principal 
was discussed by one support team. In this particular discussion, 
one team member voiced some appr^ensk>n concerning the contract 
because the stuctent had chosen a reward that was rvat immedkite 
and perhaps was unrealistic. (The chos^i reward was that the 
student would get As and Bs on his next report card, whk:h would 
be issued nine weeks later.) Ways to rewrite the contract, to help 
the stuctent set a more reasonable reward, or to help the student 
attain his goals were not discussed. 

Suspensk)n, parent conferencing, staff meetings (attended by 
a student's teachers, counselor, and parents), individual or small 
group counseling, placenwnt in the supplemental reading program, 
and use of developmental classes were additional intervention 
strategics cited by teachers, counselors, and school administrators. 
In addition to these school based strategies, one area had a middle 
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schoc^ alternative program located at the area office. Vh*.' proorBin 
was designed for stuc^ts with truancy problems, and stuctents 
were accepted for one quarter of the school year (a nine- week 
period) . 

interventtons analyzed . The purfKise of this study was not 
to evaluate the apprc^riateness of these interventions; nevertheless, 
a brief analysis is in order ^ Oniy tm> of the interventions 
suggested, individualizing and use of pairing^ (x>uld cat^orized 
as interventkms which required altering techniques for disseminating 
information* A few interventions, such as reading programs and 
devetopmentai classes, fell into the area of alternative programming 
designed to separate according to ability. Other suggests inter- 
ventions involved changing the student behavior. 

Most interventtons discussed by support teams or impieim&nted 
as a result of support team discussion did not rcK^uire the adults 
(teachers, administrators, counsek>rs) in ti% school to adopt new 
instructional approaches in thwir efforts to help the student. 
Interventions did rwt seek to change teaching ?netlKKtology or style 
to meet individual needs; they did not seek to match te^hing 
styles with learning styles; ror did they seek to cteate a irore 
flexible school structure. The school organization (including class 
room, currkrular, and administrative structure} remained constant, 
while the student was manipulated through the use of tutors, 
counseling, or behavkir reporting systems. 
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When a methoctolc^ical alternative was n^ntk>ned, th^re was 
no discussion as to how the methodology could be implemented and 
no implementation plan was designed. Tw> specific examples of 
this were fmind in tNi case of Patty and the ca% of Johnny (see 
Chapter VI). In the former, the sugjestbn to pair Patty with 
anotN^r stuctent was never implemented. In the latter, the 
imp! icat tons about learning style derived from the di^overy that 
Johnny liked to draw were never explored or used. Further, the 
suggestion to incorporate drawing into class assignments wds 
mentioned, but it was not developed into an intervention plan. 

Data analysis suggested that the interventk>ns used by school 
staffs were few. Lack of observed change in studcHnts resulting 
from the use of these essentially manipulative techniques (parent 
conferencing, changing teachers, charting behavk>r, tutoring) 
influenced decisions about students and their need for special 
education. 

interve ntions and Decision ftteking 

Limited intervention strategies affected decision making in 
the special education identifkation thrmigh pii^ement p-^ess. 
The generation of numerous special education evaluation referrals was 

one effect. Another effect was frequent placement in special education* 

C eneration of evaluation referral s > Limited interventbn 
strategies or the unwillingness to try new techniques was ixitad 
as one reason for teacher referrals. It app€^ared that this 
contributed to the high numt>er of special education referrals. 
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You feel X!tm pressures of the teacher who says, 
this kid^ t €km*t want him in class. They just 
wcm't work out tNsre. They just have no skills. 
Why^ they have no desire to ^rk with kids who 
are below avera^s, no matter what tlw r«ison is. 
They don't want to kwk into what they cmild do 
to help solve that problem. And I find that a 
tot of times those are subject-ori«ited teac^^rs, 
and those are the schools you are going to find 
a tot of kkis teing referred. (SchKri 
Administrator 1. Interview, 11/5, p. 7) 

Soine teachers believed that their experience and expertise 
« with students helfMd tfmm to detect those studmts who were 

going to have problems. They indicated frustraticNi with the length 
of the process and t^ time that it took to get help for a student 
despite the fact that they were able to pinpoint prc^lem students 
very quickly. They seemed to imp^y that students would receive 
heip only if an external intervention was used; they believed that 
they themselves could do nothing to provide help within the class- 
room setting. 

A regulcr classrocm tocher's experience can tell 
within the first two w^cs that that child has a 
problem* We may not be able to tell you what 
the problem is, but we know the child is not 
funct Mining in a regular classroom. Then it might 
take us about a y^r to h»ip the child. (Teacher 
intervtew. 3/11, p. 9) 

I refer immediately if I can because the process is 
so long, if I can refer by September, I go ahead 
and do it because that will give us tt^ best 
informatkm as to whetlwr or rmt this kid is qualified 
to be piKed or will ii^et the qualifications « 
(Teacher 7, Interview. 3/9, p. 1) 

Contrary to these percepttons, some tethers presented a sc«iark> 

filled with frustration resulting from lack of succ^^ss with a student 

despite many intervention attempts. 
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Well, the thing is. it's very frustrating because I 
know my iimitatrons. And I know if I can help a 
kid or i cannot help a kid. If I cannot help a kid, 
then I need help and that's when I refer them. 
I'm up against a brk:k wall right there. Like I 
have one right now that has been here all year 
that I referred at the beginning of the year. I 
caniwt help that kid. I have tried everything 
that i know and nothing has helped. (Teacher 9, 
Interview, 3/2, p. 5) 

The support team was expected to determine interventkins 

that could help solve a student problem, but support teams also 

felt caught with no alternatives. (In this pa|::«r, interview excerpts 

depicting dialogue were written using the following: interviewer 

ill, and special ecJucation teacl^r I ST ] . ) 

I think it makes a big difference { to get infMJt 
from an outside source such as a psychologist]. 
It doesn't make you feel so trapped. It's like 
tlw reascMi we go to support t^m is because we 
have exhausted everything we can think of to 
make things work for this young person. Then 
we're supposed to sit ctown and figure out a plan. 
We'll look at each other. What plan? How are 
we going to do this? We don't know what more 
to try. (Teacher 20, interview, 3/11, p. 8) 

ST : I think we've run tfie gamut by the time 

they've {support team} gotten there many times. 
I : What's to be dcme? What are the alternatives? 

ST : Oh, I think some kids can be put on responsibility 
check lists and we can cover ourselves and say 
we've done something that's of an intervening 
nature, 
t : But does it work ? 

ST: In the long term, no. (Special Education Teacher 
3, Interview, 1/26, p. 7) 

in one school, discussion at several support team meetings 

focused on what could be done with a group of students who 

exhibited deviant behaviors and who were suspected of drug involve 

ment. At two meetings, discussion focused on one or two stuctents 
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from this group who had exhibited deviant behaviors during the 
preceding week. (At least one had been referred for evaluation as 
learning disabled, but the referral was rejected because the student's 
achiev^nent scores were too high. There had been some discussion 
of pursuing a behavior disordered referral, but this never had 
occurred.) These concerns usually were addressed by the school 
administrator, wtKi expressed a desire to find some way for these 
stuctents to have a successful school experience. At erne meeting 
toward the end of the school year, the school administrator commenced 
the meeting by stating that there were approximately 12 studiHits 
about whfxn he was particularly concert^. He wanted everyone else 
to think about what interventions could be used with these students. 
He mentioned that he had spoken with personnel in the area office 
and indicated that an additional D level (self- contained) classroom for 
behavk>rally disordered students could be arranged if wananted by 
the number of students n^ding such a placement. Because of the 
lack of success with this group of students in the '*egutar program, 
the principal indicated an interest in gathering the necessary data 
so that they could request an ackJitk>nal program for the fblkiwing 
year. Traditional interventions (e.g.. suspenskin, parent conferences, 
LCMitracts, separation from friends during classcts) had not been 
successful. Frustration influenced tl% support team's willingness 
to consider referral for special education evaluatran for possible 
t}ehavior disorderctd placenwnt. 
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Influence on placement deciswns ^ When a student was referred 
for special education evaluation, tlwre were three possible outcomes. 
First, the student could be fcHind eligible to r^eive special education 
services and placed in a special education class. Second, the student 
could be found cUgibie to receive special ecfajcation services, but the 
parents could refuse permission for special educatkm placement. Third, 
the student could be fmind ineligible to receive special education 
services* Tl^se outcomes, ccMibined with the feeling that alternative 
choices were limited, could affect ck^cisiuns In all three situations. 

In some cases, the stucktnt*s eligibility was consictered to t>e 
borderline, i.e., evidence of a di^bility was not obvkKJS from the 
diagnostician's evaluation and analysis* Lack of other alternatives 
often left EASR committee members feeling frustrated, and believing 
that special educaticm placem^t might be justified in an effort to 
give the student sorm kind of assistance. As one middle administrator 
put it; 

Recommimdations are made at ttw time of the EACR 
for things that the school will try to do as far as 
counseling intervention, home reportage systems, 
maybe changing classracnn teachers, and it's kind 
of turned back over to the school as far as dealing 
with the child. But here again, if we had more 
flexibility within the regular program, f would fral 
more comfortable for them. I feel that many times 
when ycHJ are sitting at the EA&R table that kids 
according to tlw diagnostician are ineligible or they 
are borderline. Sometimes there is erwi^h school 
information that ycHi can make a kid eligible even 
though the testing may rrat show him to be eligible, 
t don*t like to do that and yet I think we are pushed 
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into doing that if there are no other alternatives. 
(Middle Administrator interview, 12/8, p. 6) 

1 

if a student was not p^ed in sfMKiiai educatk>fi, the usual alternative 

seemed to t>e that the student would continue unsupported in the 

regular classroom. The follow ir^ responses evidenced tl^ feeling 

of hopelessness expressed when a student did not r^eive a special 

education placeifwnt. 

If there is not a piacem«it, then you I the teacher] 
|u$t cope. (Teacher 14, interview^ 3/2, p. 3) 

Sometimes theyVe lost in the shuffle. (Teacher 7, 
interview, 3/9, p. 7) 

Devek>(MS«ntal classes. Title 1 reading, tkii usually 
these kids have alr^dy been in developoiental 
classes or they're in Title I reading and ^uit*s not 
working either, I don't see anything. . ; , 
(Special Educatkin Teacher 3, Interview, 1/26, 
p- 8) 

i guess orm of three things could happen. He could 
kind of blunder akmg the way he^s been ar^d miybe 
pass« He can make a miraculous recovery |ind do 
well in the regular pix^ram. Or he can fai) out of 
the ri^ular program, (Special Education Teacher 4, 
Interview, 1/13, p. 10) 

That is a problem . Because like tf%e one I was 
mentioning to you, he l»s doie nothing. Thei^ is no 
support from the parents, period, no communication . 
What is going to happen? I can't answer th^t. 
Nothing probably is going to happen. (Timber 9, 
interview, 3/2, p. 7) 

They just gst pus^^ alor^. They nmy go from 
gradte to gracte and they may flunk everything they 
have ever taken. They'll be pasiMd to the next 
grade and they'll just flunk again. (Te^h^r 17, 
Interv^w, 2/16, p. S) 

Not ail interviewees painted siKh a dismal picture. A few 

indicated that some kind of help would be giverTib the stuctent. 
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The OTHfts that cJon't get placed , well, they'll have 
to survive. They chmH have a choice. But that 
doesn't mean we stop froin trying to get help for 
them. Another type of help. We try, and if 1 
don't have the answer, I £k> fl^^d it somewt^re. 
We'll find an answer for that person. Siiome spec^l 
education teachers, wNm a caild isn't placed, 
doesn't qwillfy, they do help tl^ tesMcher and give 
them little—whatever t^y give ttwir kids— some 
other type of work that can meet their needs so 
they can succeed, feel good about themselves. 
(Counsetor 5, Interview, 11/^, p. 8) 

This counsetor continued by describing a case where the 

parents did not Wjsnt Vtvt child placed in a special educatton classroom. 

The sdution was generated as a result of the teK:(«r working with 

the parent. The parent agreed to help the student at home and 

brought the child to school early for individual help frtmi the te»:her. 

However, if eitlrar the teacher or the parent had been unwilling or 

unable to ctevelop some program modification, the student prc^bly 

would have received no h»lp. 

Sumnwiry 

The alternative interventions used in the three scIikmqIs (^served 
focused on changing student behavior by doing swrnething to or for 
the stuctent. Environmental interventmns requiring a chanj^ in 
instructtc^al strategy, or school or^ni^ation (i.e., classroom, 
curricular, or administrative imKlifications) were rarely in evidence. 
Although one environmental intervention was available in one area 
for students with attendance problems, it was considhered to be 
inadequate. 

The alternative program is not the answer. Tliat's 
not the answer. They're there for only nine weeks 
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and they're ^ck. And they're only there for the 
morning. That is not the answer. (Counsetor 5, 
interview, 3/25, p. 9) 

I guess probably the most frustrating tNng is 
where do /ou place a child who is having, say, 
the drug problems? What kind of help can you 
give that child? The second thing is attendance 
probl^s. What do we have available for a child 
who has att»Ki«ice problems ? 1 don*t think the 
alternatives that the distrtot has are really viable. 
They have the choice of going to the alternative 
urogram and I don't think that's a good choke 
Jecause it's a half -day program. The district 
ought to supply a fiill cfay program for it. We 
also need more support from the judicial system. 
They don't have anything they can do with it. 
(School Administrator 1, Interview, 3/25, p. 6) 

There was a notteeable lack of interventions available for 

academic and behavior related problems. The decision to refer a 

student for spectel education evaluatton cov\d t>e influenced by the 

willingness or the ability of those who worked with the regular 

program to modify their methodology and cuf ricuium to meet individual 

problems. 

I think OTte of the major fM:tors that inlHyences 
identification and placement in APS middle schools 
has to do with the breadth of the regular programs. 
. . . More than anything else is success in the 
existing program. To the extent that our regular 

/program is rtarrow and r^id and provides little 
room for var»tkm aiming stud«its, we'll see lots 
of referral and lots of placement recommendatk>ns. 
To the extent that that regular program is broader, 
has room for a »ider range of differemres in stixient 
behavior and student academic skills, special 
education programs can be narrower, smaller, serve 
kids with more signifk:ant problems. . . . There 
aren't any other alterrMtives at this point. You 
either go to sixth grade language arts or you go to 
the resource nxim . They don't have sixth grade 
devetopfltentai language arts, exptoratory language 
arts, etc. They don't have a bookless curriculum 
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within the regular program. (Tc^ Administrator 10, 
interview, 1/29« pp. 1 & 3) 

Additionally, the lack of alternatives has influenced the decision to 

place a stuctent in special education. 

... I feel like many times when you are sitting 
at the EA&R taMe that kids according to the 
diagnostician are ineligible or they are borderline. 
Sometimes there is enough school information that 
you can make a kid eligible even though the testing 
may not show him to be eligible. I don't like to cto 
that and yet I think we are pushed into doing that 
If ttH^re are no other alternatives. (Middle 
Administrator 3, Interview, 12/8, p. 6) 

Stuctoits found ineligible for special education placement remained 

in the classroom to cope as well as they could. Steps toward modifying 

the regular program, either curricular or structural, were not observed 

during the data collection period of this study. The fbltowing quote 

has supplied the best description obtained of the dilemma experienced 

by ifmse who had observed what was hapf^ning. 

Over the f»st five years, there lus been a continual 
gain in special ed programs at (this school]. 
Thirty-three percent of our stucfents are in sp^ial 
education. ... I go to the district and they say 
33% of your kids are in special education ; and I say 
I can cut it in half if ymi give three extra 
teachers and allow me to design my own self- 
contained program. . . . i have told the district I 
am willing to use whate\^r resources are available 
to nw to n^t a child's needs and so I've justified 
it from that standpoint. And it [special educatk>n] 
is fluting these children's needs; they are legitimate 
piacenn^ts. On the otNsr hand, I kiww XYal ycu 
can't keep adding programs until you have 50% of 
your kids in special educatkm. (SchKX>l Administrator 
3, IntervKW, 11/1, p. 6) 

Sch<M3l personnel often felt trapped ; they did not want to continue 

placing more and more students into special education classes. On the 
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other hand, these classes were often the only programs avaiiabie 
which offers small grcHip imiiviGliMlized instructkm for all academk: 
instructk>nal an^s. 



NOTES 



1. Two interventions occurred almost simultaneously. First, Larry's 
length of school day was changed, and soon after Larry was moved 
ahead by one grade. There was no discussion of the possibility that 
either schedule change might have been adequate by itself. This 
has seemed especially critical to cfHisider with regard to the second 
change. It is possible that with a change in grade level (Larry was 
older than many other stuctents) , Larry might have been able to 
maintain appropriate behavior in school for the wlnrie day. 

\ 
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CHAPTER X 
*^ummary and implications 

During recent years, litigation and legislation f^ve generated 
an increase in the availability of services des^ned to provide an 
appropriate education for the handicapped student. This has resulted 
in laws delineating policies and regulations to govern decision making 
with regard to the students who should receive these services 
(Weintraub Abeson, 1974). Law aloiw, however, has not been 
enough to guarantee that decisions will be made appropriately or 
accurately (Kirp, Kurlloff, &Buss, 1975). For public policy to be 
effective, it has had to be accompanied by involvement and policy 
implementation at the local level (Ballard -Campbell 6 Semmel, 1981; 
lannaccone, 1981). This has required local school personnel to 
translate legal policies and regulations hito a set of local procedures. 
Schools have been perceived as bureaucracies In which specialists 
make decisions based on rational, empirical processes or procedures 
(Owens, 1970) . The result has been an attempt by local school 
personnel to produce procedures which have incorporated publk: 
policy and have maximized the efficiency, effectiveness, and appro 
priate decision making whkh characterize bureaucracies. 
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Some have argued that schools are not rational organizations, 
but, rather, are complex social organlzattons which operate under 
conditions of organized chaos (Cohen, March, & Olsen, 1976). If 
this is true, procedures tsased on the assumption that schools have 
operated under rational and dear cut conditions might not be 
effective, and indeed, decision making processes within special 
education have continued to be plagued with problems (Bradley 6 
Howe, 1980; HalUihan & Kauffman, 1977; Reynolds, 1979; Weatherley 
& Lipsky, 1977; Ysseldyke & Algozzii^, 1979). 

This has raised a concern with regard to procedures currently 
in use and has supported research in the area of special education 
identificatfcMi through placement procedures. This study has focused 
on the identification through placeihent procedures of one school 
district' in order to: 1) describe what occurred In the decision making 
prt>cess in relation to what was "supposed** to occur; and 2) analyze 
collected data to identify factors which influenced decisions. 

Data 'for this study were collected by observing the identification 
through placement process at three middle schools. Noted observations, 
tape recordings of meetings, tape recorded interviews of individuals 
involved in the process, and collected documents comprised the data 
sources. All interviews were transcribed verbatim, and recordings 
of meetings were kept intact for verifk3tk>n and elaboratkin of field 
notes. During the analysis phase, the writer revtewed all of the data, 
developed conceptual categories based on various pieces of data, 
compared data within categories, compared categories, noted recurring 
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themes, identified relatkm ships among various pieces of data, and 
discovered decision influencing factors based on the relationships 
Identified. 

District written procedures outlined four major steps in the 
special education decision making process. The first was identification, 
which Involved the use of a school support team. The (Hirpose of x\rm 
support team was to discuss and remedy student prdsiems through 
the use of interv«ntk>ns whteh would sorvB as alternatives to regular 
classroom procedures. The rattorwie supporting this requir»nmt 
included avoiding unnecessary labeling and vMking- certain that all 
reasonable efforts had been made $q educate the child within the 
reig^iar classroom before su^esting a referral for special educatfcm 
placement. The second step involved referral for a special educatton 
evaluation and required the use of a referral t^m for processing 
suggested referrals. This step was inducted In an effort to eliminate 
unnecessary evaluations, which had created iong waiting lists. 
Evaluation was the third step. This step toi^ place at tlw area office 
under the direction of an educational diagnostician. Assessment at 
the anra office purpc^^ti^ly made more efficient use of the diagnosticton's 
time and allowed for a less biased, nwre det«:hed evaltj»tk»n. The 
fourth and final step, placement, called for tl^ use of an Eckicational, 
Appraisal, and Review (EASR) committee. This ct^nmittee was set up 
to review all available data, determine eligibility, and specify placement 
level. 
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These procedural steps incorporated the use of team decision 
making and the coliection of a wide variety of informatioh . This was 
to assure that a decision to label and separate a student was made 
on'y after careful and serious deliberation. The procedures were 
implemented on the basis of four assumptions: 1) that groups ^ 
typically have macte better decisions than individuals and that group 
decision making could occur within the school setting ; 2) that 
sufficient time was available to carry out procedural requirements 
efficiently and effectively; 3) tlwt information systems were in 
operation within the schools and produced the best availalMe data ^ 
for making decisions; and 4) that schools in general have been 
creative entities whk:h have made use of a wide variety of strategies/ 
piacenwnts to resolve stuctent probl^s. 

Observations revealed that procedural steps were Indeed 
followed, and that decisions were influenced by the procedural spech 
flcatk>ns or intenttons. However, decisions were also influenced by , 
factors either unaddressed or assumed in the written procedures. 
The underlying assumptions of the procedures did not fit the reality 
of the school organization. The summary whk:h follows has identified 
the major factors found to Influence decision making in the special 
education ictentifkatton through placement process. The final two 
sections of this cluipter have included a discussion of implications 
and a discussk>n of future res^rch. 
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Summary of FiiKlings 
The analysis of data for this research study suggested four 
major factors which influenced decisions in the special education 
identification through placement procesf.: 1) individuals, rather than 
groups* made decisions: 2) Iimlt6d time and lengthy procedural st^s 
influenced declstons; 3) Information systems did not facilitate the 
flow of specific, precise information; and 4) limited alternatives for 
intervention emxHJraged referral aral placanent decisions. 

Individuals Made Peclsfaws 

Research designed to determine the effectiveness of group 

ctecision making has been less than definitive. Nevertheless, the use 

of group decision making has continued to be recommended as a tool 

for assuring scHJnd decisions. Maier (1^7) described two types of 

activities whteh groups have used for ifecision making, problem 

solving and persuaskMi. 

Problem solving activliy includes searching, trying 
out ideas on one another, listening to understand 
rather than to refute, making relatively short 
speeches, and reacting to differences In u^inkHi as 
stimulating. . . . Persuasion activity includes the 
selling of opinions already formed, defending a 
position held, either not listening at all or listening 
in order to be able to refute, talking dominated by 
a few members, unfavorable reactions to disagree- 
ments, and a lack of involvement of some members, 
(p. 282) 

He depicted the group whkrh achieved high levels of accomplishment 
as one whfch functioned with a leader. The leader role was described 
as one in whk:h the individual would: 
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. . . cease to contribute, avoid evaliMtion, and 
refrain fron thbnking about solutions or group 
products. Instead he (she) must concentrate on 
the group process, listen In order to understand 
rather than to appraise or refute, assume respon- 
sibility for accurate communication between meneNbers, 
be stmsitive to unexpressed feelings, protect minority 
points of view, keep the discusston moving, and 
devdop skills in swmnariiing. (p. 286) 

The problem supervisors observed In this res^rch engaged 
in more persuasion activity than problem solving activity. The 
problem supervisor, the undeclared leader , collected Information 
and came to a deciston based on his/her perception of that infbrmatton. 
This individual was described (by othei^ or self) as the deciston 
maker, and, assuming that role, persuaded others to accept his/her 
decision without seeking other solutions or Inputs, elisions rarely 
were summarized and acrnimitn^nts to the decisi<ms were not formalized. 
Data paralleled tUne findings of Thuriow and Ysseldyke (19B0b) who 
stated that meetings often were not for making deciskms but ratl^r 
were for presedting information to support a previously made decision. 

Team n^mters were willing to rely on the Judgment of the 
individual who had collected the data. This role was shared among 
the problem supervisor, the diagnostician, and the special educatbn- 
l^d teacher (if different from tl^ problem supervisor). The prd^lem 
supervisor presented the intervention and the decision to refer for 
SF^ial educatton evaluatkin. Th^ diagnostician approved the referral 
packet and made a statcmtent regarding eligibility from a technkral 
standpoint. Placement was determined by the problem supervisor's 
interpretatton of the problem to the special educatkm htod teacher 
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and confirmed by the diagnostician's eligibility statement. Problem 
supervisors maintained control over the entire decision making process 
because they collected, assessed, and disseminated information about 
the prc^lem. 

However, the functkmal n^le assumed by the pn^iem supervisor 
cannot be reviewed In isolation. Rather, it operated as one part of a 
complex system, which was influenced by other variables within this 
system. One of these other variables was time. 

TiiTw Inf1uem:ed Decisions 

Procedures for special education identification through placement 
should have been developed considering: 1) the need for sufficient 
time within the work schedule to imf^ement all required steps; and 
2) the need to make expedient decisions while exercising caution and 
maintaining thoroughness. Procedures for District '112 required the 
use of group decision making, a process which has been shown to be 
exceedingly time consuming (Collins & Cuetzkow, 1964; Maler, 1967; 
Mansbridge, 1973). As Mansbrklge explained, **. . . in a group, 
each member must speak his piece; eiiK>tk>ns must often ctealt with; 
and Xivt process itself can go no faster than tt% p^e of tlw slowest" 
{p. 356). Additionally, individuals have experienced varying demands 
on their time and " . . .the one who has many other alternatives that 
he si^s as pleasant, satisfying, and Important may be ImiMtient with 
tiie time others want to spend on discussing declsbns" (Mansbridge, 
1973. p. 357). 
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Data reve^'ed that the work »:hedule of iha personnel in the 
schools observed was not compatible with group decision making 



requirements. The ton^^st time available for a support team noting 
was 45 minutes, assuming that the meeting began at the designated 
hour. This tliw f^ricKl was during class time and thus did not allow 
classroom teachers access to the nmetlng. If ctessroom teachers 
attended meetings, the longest time available was 35 minutes, prior 
to the start of classes. Support teams generally met on a weekly 
basis. Ihts limited availability of cmnmon nHseting time affected both 
the numtrar of cases that c»uid be discussed and the qLulity of the 
discussion, in addition, various school duties and perscNial demands 
limited the amount of time any individi^l OHjId ctevote to e»ch case. 
This affectTOl the team process and acteled to tlib length of time 



be processed by a referral team chaired by a diagmisticJan . Re^rral 
teams met on a ironthly basis. This m^nt that frcrni one to four 
weeks were lost before referrals ccHjId be imf^eimmted. In addition, 
if informatton were mlssir^ from the nsferral jMcket or unavailable 
for long periods of time, »dditk)nal Mting tiims wmild ackled. 
Tl^ time required to complete an evaluation was contingent on the 
numt>er of referrals on the waiting list and the diagnostk^n's ability 
to contact and meet with parents. Fir^ily, the tiff»liness of EA&R 
meetings depended^on a smooth transition from diagnostician involve- 
ment to program coordinator involvement and on the progr^ 



required for collecting referral !nfM*matk>n. 




Procedures required that special educatbn evaluatkin roferrals 
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coordinator*s ability to fit the EA&R nweting into his/her schedule. 

The. full process could take as little as three months or as long as an 

entire school year. 

The district's written procedures rtxiiuir^ more tinw t^n was 

available. This affected the time wlwn, and *he nwnner in which, 

decisions were made. Time pressures also af ;ted the use of 

information, because, as Patton (1976) found, the amount of time spent 

reviewin«^ allele informatton was related to the aoKHint of work to be 

accomplished. This, In turn, led to a reliance on vague terms and 

the experiemre of experts. 

The sheer magnitude of the task results in a desire 
by committee members to reduce the time spent upon 
each appllcatton and tlw pressure of otl^r activities 
causes the memtiers to seek speedier meetings. When 
program ^mIs and decision criteria are vague and 
not easily converted Into evaluatton forms and rating 
scales, the expertise of professtonals is relied upon. 
These experts then resort to rules of thundi and 
simplifying techniques based upon previous experiences 
to ease and quicken the decision process. When 
informatton is limited, the time spent in discussing an 
application is consequently reduced and the reliance 
upon rules of thunrf> Is Incr^sed. Cl^tton, 1976, p. 35) 

When time was limited and attention distributed amcwig many tasks, 
there was a tenctency to assume that everyone shared the same under- 
standing. 

I 

in formatton Flow Influereied Decisions 

Fenton, Yoshkla, Maxwell, and Kaufnwn (1979) noted that group 
decision making was enhanced wlwn individuals were aware of the goals 
and responsibilities of the team. This implied that awareness of 
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procedural goals and requirements on the part of individuals involved 
in providing Information for decisions would lead to the provision of 
more problem-specific data. 

Zander (1982) outlined four steps necessary to problem solving 
by groups: 1) problem description and specification 0| the reason^for 
needing a response; 2) identification of possible solutions; 3) choice 
of the tiest solution ; and 4) impleiiMNitaticHi of the ctecision thrcHi^ i 
decisive action. Success in following these steps in the observed 
special education identification through placement procedures depended 
on the collection and disseminatton of inforii»tkm. 

In the observed process, a student problem would be referred 
to the problem supervisor. This individual was responsible for 
collecting information from staff members who knew the student in 
urder to identify the specific problem. The problem supervisor then 
described the problem to other team menbers« and, when a decision 
was reached, was responsible for communicating the nature of the 
intervention ctecided upon and any follow-up inform8tk>n. 

Data revealed that those who were not active decision makers 
knew little about the process, despite the fact that they were asked 
to provide informatkMi. Access to information re garding the process 
and the specifkis of the procedures depended on individual initiative 
in collecting or shwsring that informatk>n. In addition, ccmimunication 
among staff members regarding interventkxns, their effects cm the 
student, and continued enforcement were not obser^^. Information 
from the two sources who bad direct cont^t with the student, the 
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teacher and the diagnostician, was relayed through written reports 
or informal conversations with the problem supervisor. The m9f>r 
interest of the EA&R committee was in the diagnostician's eligibility 
statement, which provided the technical (or legal) support for the 
placeRN^t decision. 

Despite the availability of a considerable amount of information, 
there has been no guarantee of Its effective use (Collins & Cuetzkow, 
1964; Morrow. Powell, & Ely. 1976). "The effectiveness of a group 
in coping with its task environment is often made diffkult by the 
fact that people with similar backgrounds, personalities, or roles are 
likely to define a problem in one way and miss possible alternatives" . 
(Hoffman, 1982. p. 106). In the process observed, vague, general 
statements were used rathwr than specirtc de»criptk>ns obtained from 
the information collected. Others in attendance assumed that they 
understood the meaning rather than asking for clarification. Because 
of this, the first of Zander's (1982) four steps was not observed in 
team meetings, i.e.. the pmblem was never derined, either with 
specific data or by a statement specifying the reasons for needing to 
find a solution. Steps two and thr» were also missing, since the 
prc^lem supervisor (the leader) did twt encourage solution generatton. 

t 

This has coincided with the findings of research carried out at 
the University of Minnesota's institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. This research indicated that "most of the time in team 
mefjtings is spent in describing the child's problem and in presenting 
data rather than generating and discussing alternatives for ti»t! child" 
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(Christenson, Graden, Patter. Taylor, Yanowitz. 6 YssekJyke, 1981). 

Limited Interventions Influenced Decisions 

A precedent has been established to educate the handicapped 
student within the least restrictive environment (Turr*>uII. 197B). 
The decision to label a student as handicapped and to place that 
student in a separate class has been considered to be a serious one. 
In order to disccNjra^ inappnq3rlate w haplwzard decisitms, district 
procedures have required that a special education evaluation referral 
be accompanied by proof that other interventions have been tried. 
A suggested listing of Interventtons was provided in the written 
procedures, and included data collection techniques, problem solving 
techniques, and intervention stratMjies. 

Data analysis revealed that the intervention strategies suggested 
by school staff consisted of actkms imposed on the stuCtent; they 
focused solely on altering student behavior. These strategies did rK>t 
tend to require tto alteration of classrocmi instructton or the school 
organizational structure. When a suggestion was made which m^ht 
have required a change in teacher technique, no follow up, specific ■ 
suggestions, or reinforcement were provided. • 

Limited interventions influenced both decisions to refer students 
to the support te<Hn for ^i^ial education evaluation and cteciskMis to 
place students In special programs. Tewrhcrs were more apt to make 
referrals because they dki not think they could do anything to help 
the student. Evaluation referrals were encouraged by the feeling that 
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''every thing" had been tried and there was nothing else left to do. 
When a student*s eligibility was questionable or t>orderline, teams 
were more prone to place the student because the only alternative 
perceived was cmitinued failure in the reiular classrooin. Merkin 
( 1980) concluded that "... special education is often the only 
alternative to the regular class program" (p. 112). 

Implications 

This study was designed to describe and analyze ways in 
which decisions were made regarding mildly handicapped students 
when fbllowinq a set of writtim, rational procedures. Two 
limitations must have been considered in discussing the im^Mteations 
and the general izabHity of this study. First, data were collected only 
in the middle school setting. Second, research was carried out in one 
district, examining only one set of special education Identification 
through placement procedures. Despite these limitations, the 
theoretical analysis has app^red to contain several implicatkms 
applicable to other districts attempting to design and implement 
procedures for d«:iskin iraking about stuctents. 

The special education identification through placement procedures 
for District 112 at t^ time of this study were based on four assumptwns. 
The first of these was that groups comprised of a variety of school 
personnel could carry out decisk>n making effectively within the 
parameters of the schocri structure. Second, it was assunwd that there 
was sufricient time to meet procedural requirements adequately. 
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efftckMitly, and In a timely manner. A third assumption was that 
individuals involved in decision making shared a common information 
tMse and that they used this information to make decisions. Finally. 
It was assumed that schools had available and used a wide range of 
interyentkm strategies to deal with stucient probl^s. 

O^ta analysis raised serious questions with regard to each of 
these assumptkms. Individual decision makers, limited time and 
lengthy steps, breakctowns in informatton fk>w, and limited interventtons 
influenced the ways in which decisions about potential special education 
students were made. Each of these factors has been discussed in 
isolation, and each influenced decisions independently. However, 
suggesting remedies for each individually might not have proven 
useful, since ail four were dynamically interrelated. The Interrelated- 
ness of these factors within the whole organization must have been 
studied before proposing changes designed to improve procedures . 

Suggestions for procedural changes could evolve only after 
careful consideratk>n of and sensitivity to the real organizational 
setting. It would not be enough to consider developing rational, 
kigical pnocedures from a bureaucratic nuHtel. Rather, It would be 
necessary to think of school organizations as "complex, diverse, 
intricate entities that give rise to subtle and often confusing 
phenomena" (Lotto, 1981, p. 15). Perlwps expectations which 
appeared rational and logical may. In fact, have been unrealistic, 
given the existing complexities of the educational structure. Before 
procedural changes could be made, it would be necessary to view 
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the effects of these changes from org^niiattonal perspectives other 
than a bureaucratic one. One such perspective would* consider the 
organization within a cultural context, as suggested by Lotto (1981);'^ 
another would be that which views organizations from an image of 
organized chaos, as set forth by March and Olsen (1976) ; and still 
another would consider organizations from a political systems view- 
point, as described by Baldridge (1972). 

If consideration were to be given to the complex environment 
within which organizations must functkm. It undoubtedly would 
require finding other ways of meeting the demand for responsibility 
in making decisions which affect the lives of students. It is possible 
that group decision making may have been unrealistic given current 
organizational demands; however, groups might still be used to 
review and approve an individual's decision. It also might be necessary 
to re- interpret the issue of confidentiality In order to make informatkm 
more readily available to those who are expect^ to use it. These 
two ideas, arocMig others, might emerge from an att(Mnpt to m«iiate 
between the real and the ideal. Other comproroike Ideas could follow 
as special education administrators considered the complexities of 
organizational behavior. 

In addition to advocating procedural changes, some (Bradley 
& Howe, 1980; Christenson et al., 1981; Patton, 1976) also have 
suggested a need for further training. Training neecs determined 
from this research would include group deciskm making techniques; 
history, goals, and technkiues of special educatton; or alternative 
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interventions. However, in iroptementing training aimed at changing 



behavior, it would be important to keep in mind the environment in 

which the trainee is expected to operate. As House (1976) stated, 

. . what is rational for the teacher may not be. rational for the 

administrator or relbrmer, and vice versa" (p. 3W). Kati and Kahn 

(1966) provided a convincing description of the weakness inherent in 

an approach desigrrad to chan^ or^nlzational behavior by changir^ 

the individual perspective. 

in short, to approach institutional change solely in 
Individual terms involves an impressive and 
discouraging series of assumptkms— assumptkms 
whteh are too often left implicit. They Include, at 
the very least, the assumptton that the Individual 
can be provMed with new insight and knowled^; 
that these will prbduce some signifkrant alteration 
in his motivatkmal pattern; that these insights and 
motivattons will be retained even when the individual 
leaves the protected situatkms in whteh they are 
learrmi and returns to his accustomed role in the 
organizatton; that he will be able to persuade his 
co-workers to accept the changes In his b^vlor 
whk:h he now desire; and tittt he wSl also be able 
to persuwle them to make complementary chimges 
in their own expectatkms wid behavior. The 
weakn^ses in this chain become apparent as soon 
as its nany Ikiks are emimeyvted. The initial 
dia^iosis may be wrong; that is, the inappropriate 
behavior may not result from lack of individual 
insight or any other psychi^ogical shortcoming. 
Even If tin initial diw^nosis Is correct, however, 
the individual approach to organizattonal change 
chftracteristk3lly disregards the kmg and diffteuit 
linkage just ctescribed. (pp. 391-392) 

An extensive listing of possible changes would go beyond the 

intent of this discusston because each suggestion would be only as 

viable as Its OHiipatibllity with organizatiorMii ccxistralnts. The most 

important implication derived from this study has klentlfied a need 
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to find a ^lod fit between procedures and organizatioruil factors. This 
would require that the human and irrational influences not identified 
in bureaucratic theory be considered when developing methods for 
improving the special education identification through placement 
process. 

Purser Research 
Given the relatively new attention to the area of identifying 
and placing special education students and a general lack of empirical 
data obtained from studying the whole process (recent studies by 

Kirp, Kuriloff, and Buss { 1975]; Patton [1976]; and Ysseldyke and 
Thuriow 1 1980] have begun to provide a descriptkm of this process) , 
a need for further research has been identiried. Cc^tinuing research 
would be particularly benefteial in three maior areai. 

First, a need has been ictentified for additionai descriptive 
data using different settings and different procedures, investigation 
of decision making processes in the elementary and high school 
settings could determine if similar or d^ffer^it factors tuive InflueiKed 
decisions within these settings. In additksn, smaller school districts 
may have experienced different constraints and may have devetoped 
characteristics different from those displayed by larger districts. 

Second, a need has been identified for further investigation of 
additionai, interacting organizati(Mial fiK:tors suspected of Influencing 
decistons. Factors which were not found to be major inffci^ices in 
this study but which have not been rejected as possible influences 
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included the role of the principal, the Influence of finances, the 
availability of prograins, the need to flit programs, and the overall 
school climate or atmosphere. 

Third, a need has been identified for continuing research In 
the area of constructive decision making within special education. 
This would include the need for additional laboratory studies as well 
as for field studies exploring the types of Information necessary for 
decisions and the processes that assure good decisions. Such studies 
would involve furtl^r investigation of group decision making and of 
the roles of the individual participants. 
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Appendix A 
Log of ObservaticMns and interviews 



Observations 



Support team meetings 

School C, October 28, 1981 
School B, Noveoriier 6, 1981 
School NovMiber 12, 1981 
School A, November 13, 1981 
School A, December 1, 1981 
School C, December 2, 1^1 
School B, December^, 1981 
School OecoidbeF 9, 1981 
School C, January 6, \1982 
School B, January 7« 1982 
School C, January IS, 1982 
School B, January 21, 1^2 
School C, January 27, 1982 
School C, February 4, 1982 
School A, February 6, 1982 
School February 10, 1982 
School C, March 10, 1982 



Referral tiwim meetings 

School B, October 29, 1981 
School B, November 19, 1981 
School C, December 7, 1981 
School B, December 1>, 1981 
School A, January 7, m2 
School C, January 18, m2 
ScNwl B, January 28, 1982 
School A, February 11, 1982 
Sct^ A, March 4, 1982 
School C, May 3, 1982 



E A&R meetincis 

School A, January 7, 1982 

School B, January 14, 1982 

School C, January 26, 1982 

School A, Februry 11, 1982 (two meetings) 

School A, February 25, 1982 

School A, March 4, 1982 

School B, April 26, 1982 
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Ott^r rootings 

Prioritliing support team referrafs, fehmmry 1, 1982 

District levol program review, March 12, 1982 

Area level program reviews, March 23, 24, and 30, 1982 

Interviews 

Personnel directly invoived at the school 

Spectol Education Head Teacher and Support Team 

Chairperson - October 18, 1981 
Couns^or - October 19, 1981; January 18, 1982 
Special Education Heed T^l^r - October 26, 1981; 

January 2S, 1982 
Special Education Head Teacher - November 2, 1981; 

December 2, 1981 
Principal - November 4, 1981; February 1. 1982 
Counsetw - Novenrt^er S, 1981; March 25, 1M2 
Principal r Novenrtser 5, 1981; March 2S, 1982 
Support %Bm Chairperson - November 9, 1982 
Dias^stlclan - Noveaiber 9, 1981; March 22, 1982 
Principal - November 12, 1981 
Program Coordinator - December 8, 1981 
Special Education Teacher - January 13, 1982 
Special Education Head Teacher - January 26, 1982 
Counselor - February 1, 1982 
Program Coordinator - February 12, 1982 
Teicher, February 16, 1^2 
Teacher, February 16, 1982 
Teacher, February 16, 1982 
Teacher, February 16, 1982 
Teacher, F^Mniary 16, 1982 
Special Et&ication Teacher - February 16, 1982 
CfHinseliMr - FelMruary 18, 1M2 
ProgrMS Coordinator - February 25, 1982 
Teacher, March 2, 1982 
Teacher, March 2, 1982 
Teacher, March 2, 1982 
Teacher, March 2, 1982 
Teacher, March 2, 1982 
Te»cher, March 2, 1982 
Diagnostician - March 2, 1982 
Diagnostician, March 4, 1982 
Teacher, March 9, 1982 
Special Education Teacher - March 10, 1982 
Teacher <- March 11, 1982 
Teacher - March 11, 1982 
Teacher - IMarch 11, 1982 
Teacher > March 11, 1982 
Teacher ~ March 11, 1982 
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Special Educatkm Teacher ~ March 17, 1982 
Couns^MT - IMarch 17, m2 
AssisUint Principal - March 17, 1982 
Assistant Principal - March 25, 1982 
Special Education Temrher - March 26. 1982 
Counselor - March 26, 1982 
Assistant Principal - March 28, 1982 

Personnel not directly involved at school 

Area Coordinator - Novoaber 17, 1M1 

Director - Decmaber 4, 1M1; April 27, 1982 

Area Coordiiwtor - January 29, 1982; March 29, 1982 

Area Coordinator - February 19, 1982 

lEP Officer - lUiaffxh 22, 1982 

Assistant Director > March 29, 1982 

Associala Superintendent -* April 27, 1982 

Area $uperlntend«fit - May 20, 1982 

Area Superlntemtoit - June 9, 1982 

Area Superintendent - June 15, 1982 

Persons intervtew^ to obtain historical background 
University Professor * AprU 1, 1982 

Coordinator of Information, Systems Analysis and Planning 

- AprU 27, 1982 
lEP Officer - May S, 1982 
State Director - May 25, 1982 
District Superintendent - June 6, 1982 
Director of Public School Finance - July 18, 1982 
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AppancUx B 
List of Rgquired Referral Data 



(This llstM has homn taken from The Speclai Educatfcm District 

Poiteias mm ProcecKires Manual, p. 11.) " J 

H,S,h . A copy of the letter of notificaUon to parents* It is 
/ the raapomiyil^ of the ^moI taaai to notify the 
parent (s) in writing that a referral has fc>een macte. 
... The date of this letter aiuat oolnckie with the 
date on which the school team agreed to refer the 
student. 

4. 6 . 2 . Docuiaentatton of previous Interventions attei^[»ted 
such as alternative teaching nethocte, counseling, 
contracting, schedule changes, change of dassroom, 
TKIe I services,, or parent contacts. 

4.6. 3. A completed referral form, 
a. 6. 4. AttMidance record. 

a.6.$. Infonaai ti^vlorsi observation, if the student Is being 
considered for iMhevloral concerns. 

a. 6. 6 < A narrathre report by the referring person regarding 
the reasons for refemd (for exas^e: acadesiic, 
behavior, isotlvatlon, use of oral langua^) and/or 
raporCs from other teachers and other pmrsonnal having 
contact with the studsnt. 

4.6.7. Include copies of any screening instrutaents cmnpteted 
by schoiM staff aieiab^s. Including speech /ianguai^ 
scrawling. 

4.6.8. Additional pertinent information, including, but not 
iiaiHed lo reports from outside agencies, Infomatiim 
fron cumulative folder, CTBS scores and sunamry of 
grades. 

11.6.9. Appropriate behavior rating scale for area of suspected 
excxqptloraBlity. 
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a. BgwvlOfBlIy Disordered: 

Peterson Quay's Rating Scale 
Burkes* Behavior Rating Scale 

b. Laming Disabled : 

MyklelKist Pupil Rating Scale 

c. Gifted : 

Matrix on Gifted 

4.6. 10 Referrals for the foltowlng suspected exceptfonallties 
must include items from the above list as follows : 

Referrals for Speech Artteulatkm #1,2,3,7 

Referrals for Speech and Language ..... #1,2,3,4,6,7,8 

Referrals for Gifted #1,3,6,8,9 

Referrals for all other reasons....... #1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 
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